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No Schoolroom 
is Complete 
Without one or more of 
our Large Framed Car- 
| bon Brown Pictures of 
|} Noted Americans on 
| the Wall! We furnish 
| these, size 16"x 20" 
| framed in Handsome 
Polished Solid Wood, 
withGLASS FRONT, 
Dust Proof Back, complete all ready to hang on the wall. You 
have the choice of George Washington, Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson, General Leonard 
Wood or General John J. Pershing for the sale of only ONE 
gross of our pencils. We are the only firm in the country giving 
away these large size pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames 
aud GLASS FRONTS—a point well worth keeping in mind! 
We have placed large numbers of pictures in schools during the 
past few years, and if you are not already well supplied, you should 
secure them at once. The pupils will prize them all the more 

for having earned them by their own efforts. 


we | Our New 


President 


The good people of the United 
States have chosen Warren G. 
Harding to be their resident 
for the next four years 

Every teacher should at once 
secure a picture of the New 
President for the schoolroom. 
Our plan makes it easy for you 
to get one of these Large Carbon Brown pictures, size 16 x 20 
inches in Handsome Solid Wood Frame with GLASS FRONT 
and Dust Proof Back, ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL 
COST. What better premium could you possibly desire? Just 
a few minutes easy work on the part of the children brings this 
rich reward! Something they can point to with pride as having 
earned it themselves! Do not confuse our Large Pictures with 
any of the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales of this kind. 
Insist on the BEST. 


Send for your pencils TODAY! 









































RGE FRAMED PICTURES, PENCIL SHARPENERS 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL---FREE! 





Read Our Wonderful Offers ! 


WE will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser 
Lead Pencils to be sold by the pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. Each pencil 
is suitably inscribed—-“Sold for the Flag Fund.” After the sale remit us the proceeds and 
we will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or 
EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! These 
flags are made of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed, (not printed) complete 
with Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. If 
a larger flag is desired, we will give you the choice of a TEN or TWELVE foot size for the 
sale of TWO Gross of the Pencils. Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more 
of these beautiful flags without expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils, 


A Necessity in Every Schoolroom ! 


This Large Pencil Sharpener with Special Attachment for 
ANY SIZE PENCIL given FREE for the sale of a 
SINGLE GROSS of PENCILS! Saves time and never 
breaks the lead! Automatically stops cutting as soon as the 
proper point is secured! No more dirt or chips to litter the 
floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let your pupils earn one 
of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in a few minutes of their 
spare time | 





This Beautiful Set of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to the 
Wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO Gross of our 
pencils. These Handsome Flags are of the Finest 
Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs with Gilt 
Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Patriotic Orna- 
ment for the Schoolroom and as the flags are easily de- 
tached from the base, they are available at any time for 
Parades, Drills, Exercises, etc. This Set comes to you 
securely packed, all delivery charges prepaid, for the sale 
of only TWO gross of our Special pencils. Can you 
imagine an easier way of securing such a Beautiful Set of 
Silk Flags for your School? The same set of Allies’ 
Flags, in regular flag cloth without staffs and base—given 
for the sale of ONE gross of pencils. 





We Have Recently -Secured 


Alimited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets, con- 
sisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, Fast Colors, 
all seams securely sewed, Heavy Canvas Headings 
and Metal Grommets, complete with Polished Hard- 
wood staff, Brass Joint, Ball, Rope and Heavy Gal- 
vanized Holder for attaching to windows, building, 
etc. Just the right size to carry in the School Parade! 
While the supply lasts, we are giving a set FREE for 
the sale of TWO gross of our pencils. Packed com- 
plete in a Neat Metal Edge Box, delivery charges 
prepaid. 














REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE 


We do not even set any particular time litait on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days in which to complete the 

saleif necessary. s an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will present every school remitting for ils within fifteen days 

from receipt of goods a Large Carbon Brown Picture of General Pershing and one of Marshal Foch free of cost. These TWO fine 
ictures are given you entirely free—in addition to the regular premiums selected for the pencilsale. If you already have pictures of 
ershing wt Foch, you may substitute one each of ROOSEVELT and WOOD if you so desire. We also include in every box of 

pencils sent out a handy lit:le Souvenir for the Teacher's Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will lost a lifetime, 

Simply sign the coupon and mail; we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easi 

poe > 2 the pupils can dispose of them. We have A ie of pencils and premiums and can positively guarantee prompt shipments, 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 
CAMDEN, NEW YORK 








ees pesiajen aie ed 66061559 $065 p's 5694005 5b 19.0006 


The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 

Gentlemen: You may send ys charges prepaid one gross of 
your Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and 
rremit you the proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is 
tagreed that upon receipt of our remittance you will send us our 
choice of the flags or premiums which you offer. 


Religious r 

Pictures 
We also carry a full 
line of Religious Pic- 


tures which are given 


t 
as premiumsfor ONE} 
GROSS SALES. 1. Nn. Ship pencils to.........ecceveceee eee eeeeeecccceeceeennees 
Write for Illustrated | Mi iii einstein 
F older giving full in- H Name of School........sssse00 Name of Teacher..........essseeeee 
formation. Address of Teacher...........csccscccescecess State.....ccceree oy 


BE SURE TO SPELL OUT NAME OF STATE IN FULL . 
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This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR i Cane co. 














“America” with the Victrola, Teachers’ College, Maryville, Missouri 


The Victrola in the 
National Week of Song 


February 20-26, 1921 


A nation-wide movement setting apart one week of the 
52 for especial. attention to our patriotic and home songs 


The following list of matchless Victor Records will provide many entire 
programs for the observance of this week in school, church, club, or commu- 


nity center: 


America (17580) ‘ 

America the Beautiful. (18627) 

Annie Laurie (18177) 

Battle Cry of Freedom (17582) 

Battle Hymn of the Republic (18145) 

Believe Me, If All Those Endeari 
Young Charms (18145) 

By the Waters of Minnetonka (18431) 


Carry Me Back to Old Veginy (74420) 


Come Where My Love 
Dreaming (64423) 

Darling Nelly Gray (18195) 

Dixie (17583) ; 

Drink To Me Only With Thine 
Eyes (18177) 

Flow Gently Sweet Afton (18177) 

From the Land of the Sky Blue 
Water (64516) (64190) 

Hail Columbia (17581) 

Home, Sweet Home (18145) 


the 


REG, U. S&S. PAT. OFF, 


amden, N. J. 
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Juanita ~ (18519) 
Love’s Old Sweet So 
Massa’s inde 
My Old Kentucky Home (18145) 
Nancy Lee (64613) 
Old Black Joe (18519). _ 
Onward Christian Soldiers (18627) 
Red, White and Blue, The (17580) 
Song of a Thousand Years (17582) 
Star-Spangled Banner (17581) 
Stars of the Summer Night (18627) 
Steal Away (17890) 
Sweet and Low (18417) 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot (17890) 
There’s a Long, Long Trail (64694) 
Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are 
arching (64608) 
When Jonny Comes Marching 
Home (16984) : 
When You and I Were Young, 
Maggie (64913) 
ankee D e (17583) 


(18177) 


For further information consult 
any Victor dealer or write direct to 


Educational Department 


Victor.Talking Machine Co. 


Camden, N. J. 





Cold, Cold Ground (18519) 





Victrola XXV 
especially manufactured 
for School use 


This is the instrument that is used 
in thousands of schools. Many 
years’ experience has proved it is 
the instrument best adapted to all. 
round school use, 

When the Victrola is not in use, 
the horn can be placed under the 
instrument safe and secure from 
danger, and the cabinet can be 
locked to protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irresponsible 
people. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
is published the middle of the month previous to the 
date it bears, and should reach subscribers before the 
first of the month. It is published only during the 
school year, numbers for July and August being 
omitted. 

FOREIGN POSTAGE—Postage for subscribers in 
Canada 30 cents; in other foreign countries 50 cents 
extra, as 
DISCONTINUANCE—AI]l subscriptions will be dis- 
continued at expiration. 

RENEWALS,—to insure no interruption in the re- 
ceipt of the Journal, should be sent to reach us not 
later than the 10th of the month with which your sub- 
scription expires as we begin, on that date, addressing 
our list for the following month; thus the renewal of 
a subscription expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this Journal in 


Entered as second-class mail matter Apri] 21, 1919, 
Congress of March 3, 


Copyright, 1921, by F. 


each locality, also at Institutes, Associations, etc. 
Sample copies and all necessary material for doing 
successful work furnished free on application. 


OUR *GUARANTEE TO SUBSCRIBERS — We 
guarantee the reliability of every advertisement ap- 
pearing in Normal Instructor and Primary Plans. e 
intend that our subscribers shall deal with our adver- 
tisers in the fullest confidence that they will be fairly 
treated. If od 4 oversight some. advertisement 
should appear through which any subscriber is imposed 
upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make good to 
such subscriber the full amount of loss sustained. The 
only conditions of this offer are that the subscriber 
must mention Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
when writing to advertisers, and that complaint must 
be made within thirty days after date of issue of Mag- 
azine containing the advertisement. Read. all adver- 
tisements carefully, so that you fully understand them. 
They are an epitome of the business life of today, are 
full of interest and worth anyone’s time and attention. 


at the post olice Dansville, N. Y., under the Act of 
iv. 
A. Owen Publishing Co. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES 


All Changes of Address orders must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue (the first of December for the 


January issue, etc.) 


Otherwise that number will go to your old address and 


can be secured only by remitting 3c in stamps to the postmaster at your for- 
mer address and giving him forwarding instructions. 


All Remittances under $5.00 should 


be made by Post Office Money Order. 


We are compelled to ask this of our customers because of the increased charges 


imposed by banks for the collection of 
a Money Order office, and any one o 
Money Order. Such form of remittanc 


checks. Nearly every post office is now 
n a Rural Route can easily procure a 
e is safe, cheap, and convenient. 








Our March Number 


HIS year March brings Easter, in addition to Arbor Day and 
Bird Day (in many states), not to forget good St. Patrick. Our 
entertainment department and full-page features will, of 

course, provide much helpful material for schoolroom celebrations 


of these special occasions. We may specify particularly a cut-out 
of Peter Rabbit, by Josephine Ames Baker, Miss Cleaveland’s jointed 
toy rabbit, a short dramatized version of an old Easter folk tale, and 
appropriate exercises and recitations. This month, the cover in 
colors, the double-page poster, and the correlated story will present 
another favorite, “Aladdin and His Wonderful Lamp.” The Dec- 
laration of Allegiance for students will be embodied in a handsome 
design in the civic poster, and the picture study will have as its sub- 
ject Millet’s ““‘Woman Feeding Chickens.” ,We consider ourselves 
fortunate to be able to introduce, as a new contributor to NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, Jay B. Nash, Superintendent of Recrea- 
tion and Director of Physical Education in the Public Schools of 
Oakland, California. His article in the March issue on “The Play- 
ground—Our Citizenship Laboratory” will, we hope, be followed 
by others on various aspects of the Playground Movement. An- 
other feature of this issue will be an illustrated account by Miss 
Lena Hillerich, Art Supervisor in Louisville, Kentucky, of an Exhibit 
of Bird Drawings, Paintings, and Houses prepared by school chil- 
dren of that city. Geoffrey F. Morgan, in his entertaining style, will 
give some hints on “The Art of Being Interesting,” and Miss Ruth 
Pyrtle, who as principal of the McKinley School of Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, has had notable success in introducing the socialized recita- 
tion, will discuss this method of teaching. Susan M. Kane will tell 
how to dramatize effectively “The Pied Piper of Hamelin.” There 
will be some original games, described with diagrams by Lillian 
Metz Crocker, and a helpful primary article, “Phonic Town on the 
Pike,” by Miss E. Corinne Skillman of Cincinnati. 


A Chance for You to Save Money 


Many of our books and publications for teachers, listed and described elsewhere 
in this magazine, are offered in combination at special money-saving prices. The 
first list below gives the prices of the books and magazines when ordered singly. 
The second list gives the prices in combination. 


PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY 





























Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, ONE YORE... ssc sce ccesccesccsvceers $2.00 
The Pathfinder, one year (See description below) ...... TAN ORE eee 1.00 
“How I Did It” (See description on page 80)...........se eee eee ee eeees .60 
Every Day Plans, 3 volumes (See description on page 66).............. 1.50 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth (See description on page 66)...... 1.25 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth (See description on page 66).. 1.25 
Practical Selections, 1 volume, cloth (See description on page 66)........ -65 
The School Year, 1 volume, cloth (See description on page 66)........... .65 
The Instructor Poster Patterns (See description on page 72)............ -60 
Little Citizens and Their Flags (See description on page 72)............. .60 
SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES~— - 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans Every Day Plans............... 
with The Pathfinder.......... .75| Seeley’s Question Book......... | $2.50 
with “How I Did It”......... 2.50 (or The Year’s Entertainments) 
with Every Day Plans........ 3.20 : 
with Seeley’s Question Book.. 3.00 ag: Be apne Me cathe ae he t $2.25 
wie a en nineaate 3.00 | + 2° *ears Entervainments...... 
wit e Schoo BRE seca tac 2.50 
with Practical Selections...... 2.50 my eg Oo pe ee ae 
with Instructor Poster Patterns 2.50 ohm =. $2.00 
with Little Citizens.......... 2.50 (or Practical Selections) ” 
= (or The Instructor Poster Patterns) 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans (or Little Citizens and Their Flags) 
The Pathfinder............. s+ $3.25 : 
“How. 1-TA Th"... v.02 ccc ees en Seeley’s Question Book......... 
N 1 Inst tor-Pri Pl Nee i aan Entertainments) 
ormal Instructor-Primary Plans or t= 
Every Day Plans.............. $3.70 (or The School Year); $1.75 
BANOO, B MOMS MS < ons 0 sipjs.0 soe 9 010.8 nod The Eason yn Mk Sieia 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans (or Little Citizens and Their Flags) 
Seeley’s Question Book......... 
lon as Year’s Entertainments) $3.50 The P athfinder . 
~ 2) fen R ES ad with “How I Did It”........ $1.50 
. with Every Day Plans........ 2.20 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans with Seeley’s Question Book.. 2.00 
“How I Did It”.......... | with The Year’s Entertainments 2.00 
Any The School Year...... ‘és $3 00 with The School Year........ 1.50 
T Practical Selections...... . with Practical Selections...... 1.50 
wo Instructor Poster Patterns with Instructor Poster Patterns 1.50 
Little Citizens........... with Little Citizens.......... 1.50 





For subscription to other countries, add postage as follows: Cana- 


Foreign and Canadian Postage: 
Foreign: Normal Instruc- 


dian Postage: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Pathfinder, 50c. 
is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- 


tor-Primary Plans, 50c; Pathfinder, $1.00. 
e ' ¥ 

[ he Pathfinder a po oral It is now in 3 es .* year of increasing success 

. ‘ and is everywhere recognized as the t current - 
azine published. Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is pelbe on in om world 
and the PATHFINDER is the best medium for this purpose. In this paper all the important news of 
the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general information 
of special value and usefulness to the teacher. On the editorial page current topics are discussed in 
a clear-sighted, fair-minded manner, intended to stimulate wholesome thought on the part of the 
reader. The PATHFINDER gives teachers just what they need to know about the progress of affairs 
in general and it tells the story briefly, clearly and comprehensively. If you want a paper that is en- 
tertaining, wholesome and reliable, the PATHFINDER is just what you are looking for. Size recently 
increased to 82 pages, but still published at the popular subscription price of $1.00 per year, of 52 





numbers. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed above. 
Send all orders for above combinations to 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville. N. Y. 
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for Latta’s Book 





it is free with a purchase of supplies 





pasta BOOK FOR TEACH- 


weighs two pounds. 
the efforts of several prominent 
educators who know the needs of 
primary and rural teachers. 
postpaid price is $1.00. 
Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellaneous supplies nag pay only 50c 


THIS 


edition is 9x14 
-288 pages. and 
It represents 
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LATTA’S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 


Latta’s Helps for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books and Other Purchases ; 


eT j 


i 




















All Postpaid Unless 
Otoerwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 
plies with one of the following and 
subtract 35c from the total. 
Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans, ONE YERP..cccccccccee ches 
Pathfinder, one year............ 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year.... ; 
Industrial Arts Magazine.. 

School Century, 1 year........ 2. 


National School Digest, 1 year. 
Kindergarten and First Grade.. 2 
National Geographical Magazine 4.00 





Try it. 




















amounting to not less than $10.00. Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, Scientific American, 1 year.... 6.00 
Half of Latta’s Book contains most of the following: Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three Woman's Some ‘Companion Bence a 
50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid...25c other patterns on heavy card board ready tocut out Pictorial Review, 1 year. 5 
16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches...... . ese © and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- Year's Entertainments, 10 vols. 1.00 
16 Gingerbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.........15¢ eners, complete with oe. postpaid, 85c. Etude, BD Pi co cntceanecuscess 00 Popular Educator, 1 yr. .2.00 
7 ae a Drawings to, Color, 6x9 — ere .«+e15c Brass Paper Fasteners, 4 in., 100, 16c; % in., 20c. owe Saniee Peony! eeecees er Primary Education, 1 yr. .2.00 
iawatha Dra t HOG, GED MCNERs cc ccccccas costae Everyday Plans, three vols., set $1.5 Christian Herald, 1 year. .2.00 
16 Eskimo cn eng ‘en 6x9 Bes kbs 5 4aseue ‘acne Entertainment Booke How to Teach Primary Grades $1.65 Guide to Nature, 1 year..1.50 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches ,.........-+. -eee15c Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days..........85¢ | Practicak Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers with Normal 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......... .eee15c Successful Plays 50c, Excelsior Dialogues ....40c Instructor, 1 year, new or renewal 2... ccsccccsccccccescccens $ 7.50 
16 Pioneer Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.. weeeelSe Closing Day Exercises ..........+e.0s..00, .-35¢ Marion George Plan Books, Primary or Intermediate, 10 vols. ; 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color..10c Primary Speaker 30c, Intermediate Speaker. .35c in set. State Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set...$3.: 
. 
Fancy Colored Chalk _ Printed Outline Maps Printed Weaving Mats COMMON SCHOOL 
Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz asstd. 30c , United States; Any Continent; Any State; Size 614x6%, assorted colors, hal!-inch slits, BRANCHES IN A 
Any Group of States; Any Map for History printed on thick paper, to NUTSHELL, complete 
f or Me Tg on oe ees * other- be cut out; 15 mats..15¢ with questions and 
wise, x inches ‘or Cs or 60c, ANSWETS sie seeeeeseees 
r World or United States, 11x17, 20 for 25c. Mats, Cut-Out New U. S, History Ou 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. Size 8x8, Construction line Book for Student 
8 Large Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. paper, ome -—, colors, *... J ee ao ve ee 
Ww avumera ame i¢ 
Drawing Paper, Chalk, Etc. hal ee. wanes oe Peg Board, each......:2 
— wm ite Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, mats, with weavers....30c 500 Roun : Pegs 
Bee C5 postage extra. 500 Extra Weavers, like Pencils Red, Blue ¢ 
¢ ancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, ‘th Cut-out Mat 18¢ white, G60 <ccccctee Sc 
Blackboard Stencils per pound, 32c; wae Seent Tate... jis cals ty 
pound, 32c; postage extra. e Six colored per is 4 1 
ate naliies Daa, a ors, 15 in. high. .10c = Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib. Standard Sex Hygiene Books 15c; dozen good les ad pencils, No. » 2 or No. 
orders, each 6c. unbonnet Babies; Overall C; postage extra. : ~ i 3 lead, 55c: drawi pencils, dozen, 60c. 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags: Cupid; Construction Paper, 14 shts. 20x25, asstd., col- eee , a a panes eee $1 « Domestic’ Science “for the Gr 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Chicks; ors, 2 Ibs., 50c; postage extra. Same paper, The Men pew gs eae saan es reliable recipes and rules for serving.....25¢ 
Birds; Pumpkins; Cherries and Hatchet. 50 shts., 9x12, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. : = Card Ete 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or New Primary Language Cards Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 
ms ae months 75c; each 12c; 3 — = =. Fan egwing cards and = 96 drawings with name Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher...20c 
er Stencils, 22x34, each 12c; Big Indian; ee — ae in print and = script as New Primary Number . ards for Teacher 25c 
Washington on Horse; Flag; Program; Roll sheets, 4 Ibs., 90c; postage extra. shad. Each card 21453 ary Arith. Cards Seatw rk v0 0 264 
of Honor; Welcome; Flags of Allies; Aero- Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, “pee ited) aha oi i it liate Arith. Cards for WW: itten Work 18c 
lane; Uncle Sam; Gen. Pershing on Horse; assorted tints, 20 oz., 50c; postage extra. cote ‘ y Peso 150 Interm P aper, 20x30, 1 sheet ize ; 3 for 30c 
ame any Calendar, Map or Physiology. 20 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x25, 32c¢ gis weeds ts eeint and 12 Sheets Tren Ten 17 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 in. high, 25c Wades Bees Decl eee — — be script, including : pro- RU B B ER TYPE. P RIN’ T ER— 
Sest Work Stencils, 10 on each subject: Easter; sheets, 8 Ibs., $1.65; Bond, 84x11, blank, ror Py aggre ‘ipa owag Bo 
Valentine; Animal; Flowers; Esk.; 10 for 12¢ 500 sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.55., postage extra. a i i to. jn fibre box, 
Men, Animals, etc., size 17x22 inches, each 6c, L#tta’s Economy Paste, 74 pt, 1 Ib., 20c; the child for any primer 3 Ibs., $2.20 
Washington; Lincoln; Wilson; Longfellow; a - ane = lings fr I gees. ia Geek vealed: See them postage not 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; ae Saas ‘ aoe listed in “The Beginner's a , 
Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United “—— ee — send yn Outfit.” Per set 25c. Capitals, Re 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any « ’ airing ee 2 , : T ° inch, 1 Ib., 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, Blendwell,’ good wax crayons, 8 colors in he Beginner’ s Outfit 60c, postage 
3 t : box, 12 boxes, 2 lIbs., 90c; postage extra. A lendid llecti 4 1 sup- not paid. 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork. * Pastello 8 col d $1.50; postage extra. A splendid collection of devices and sup aya : ne 
Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork.....25c¢ astello © colors, dozen, 92.00; D g * plies to teach young children from the first l-inch type, vig Ibs., $3.55; 2 A ede 
Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat work. .35c Rubber Stam S day of school until they are prepared to use Alphabets, | res, etc., l-in, high, fine to 
Ps J p . ’ .2 » ~} >000 char » 30 
Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag....15c Boy: Girl: B », the primer. Every teacher who has used the Paste lor charts, over <, characterys,..30c 
Tok . aa a Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been Popular Pictures 
New Devices by Hall & McCreary —— Cupid: gg more than satisfied with results. ae Pp - 
P a ; 3a, TSC, epia, 16 x 20—V\ ashit ig- 
Mother Goose “Pictures to Color and Paste. ise Bunny; Bird; Chick: | Order Any of the Following ton:!iscoiy: iat of Dari 
y 4 . utterfly. Or... .20€ ord Chart, showing print and script. ; ne 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste. .16c Set of 12 for --856 Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen a : 


Mother Goose Sewing Cards..........+..16¢ 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards..........l6c 
Circus Friends Sewing Cards............l6c 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards............l6c 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards.........l6c 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color... 
Fairy Folks Pictures to Color..... ° 
Economy Primer, Nos. 1 and 2, each -...20¢ 


Good Books for Teachers 


For the Children’s Hour 

Best story book for first 
four grades, Contents: Sleep- 
ing Princess; Old_ Strcet 
Lamp; Oriole’s Journey; 
Three Bears; Three Pigs; 
Goldenrod and Aster; How 
Cedric Became a Knight; La- 
tona and the Rustics; How 
the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Andersen, Grimm, 
Browning, Longfellow, Gay- 
lord, Kinsley, Laura E, Rich- 
ards and others. 336 pages, cloth.......$1.75 
Merry Baie "TRIB 6 6ooc cs cc ccecéc ces ceccl Gt 








Old Mother West Wind Stories........ +++ 6100 
Household Stories, 41 stories..............70¢ 
Stories of Great Adventure....... Sivates 75¢c 


Games for Playground, Bancroft........$2.40 
Jean Mitchell’s School................+.$1.00 
How to Tell Stories to Children........$1.40 
Home and Scl.ool Dictionary..............65¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make Toys ....$1.25 
Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth.$1.00 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant. .$1.40 


Good Manners for All Occasions........$1.50 
Dialogues for District Schools........... - 85 
Old Time Humorous Dialogues......... . 85 





PRIMARY READING 
PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS Pree 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
@ for any primer or method, 45c 
Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 
Alphabets and Figures to 
paste, 4 inches high, 50 
assorted, per set........10c 
Latta’s 8-inch Clock Dial 
with metal hands......25c¢ 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for 
language or gifts.......10c 
12 Colored Cards, 5x7, for 
language or gifts.......15c 
Colored Posters—Easter; Animal; Valentine; 
Flower; Bird; Patriotic, 10-ft. x20-in. +» €a..30c 
Easter Booklets, doz. 25c and 50c; Cards, 15c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


Sd 















Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 24x34, _— 
weey to use 35c 

Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle. .45c 
Pen Holders, cork 

4D, GOBic..0% 45c 
Kneaded Rubber 
Eraser ....+-.10c 


Aida Canvas 
For Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard $1.50 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
Per set ...00ee25C 


LATTA’S DUPLI.« 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on_ the 


market. Very_ helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12 inches, complete 


with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price $2.90. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs., $1.15; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $2.10; postage extra. 
Hektograph Paper, medium quality, 8%4x11, 
5 Ibs., package, 500 shts, $1.20; Hektograph 
paper, better quality, $1.50; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink, name color, 3 oz., postage extra 35c 
COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 
trace actual size ...... 
Tube Mending Glue ih + 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys .......25¢ 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with instructions 20¢ 
When Mother Lets Us Make 
Paper Box Furniture ......$1.25 
Six Loom Patterns, full size to 
trace, with instructions......20c 
Primary Handwork, by Dobbs $1.20 
Constructive Work, by Worst $1.10 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener ...$1.45 
27 Inch Cubes, assorted colors .......+-30¢ 
8 Animal Drawin ngs to trace ...+++.00..-6C 
1000 Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 35c 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer. .60c 
Debater’s Guide—Outlines. “Dugwestions. .25¢ 





eeeeeeee 





. 50 Drawings to Col- 


sentences, four inches high, to trace....l6c 
Easy Words to Color and to build senter ices, 
large print and script in out! line on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils. -40c 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c¢ 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four put ils. .28¢ 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, oe pupils l6c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils l6éc 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script eeith 
light red ink, to trace, for four pupils 12c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils.. 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 


30c 


high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils..20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 5% 
x84, each 15c; for four pupils........50¢ 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards 20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set....45c¢ 
Be Sure to Read This 
The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 


sists of the above list which amounts to $3.38, 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3.05 


Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil. 
Same as above for three pupils.........$2.80 
Same as above for two pupils ...... ase 205 
Same as above for one pupil pdeesesoadae BG 


Paper Cutting 
42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8......18¢ 
44 Large Drawings 
to Color, assorted 30c 





or, assorted sizes 20c 
.12 Different Calen- 
dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9.... 
16 Birds in Colors, 


-15¢ 
with description, with 
16 Birds to Color, same as above, 6x9 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, l-in., asstd 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 
3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs........33¢ 


25¢ 
20c 
35¢ 


-48c 
25c 
-20c 
-22¢ 
15c 
25¢ 
-10c 


1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. 
30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards. 
25 Public School Report Cards.. 
21 New Silhouette Posters, 10 inches high 
Tickets, Good, Perfect, or On Time, 100. 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store. .40c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. 15¢ 
16 penmanship copies, over 700 words. .20c 
Parson's Practical Penmanship Copies.. -05e 
Parson’s Bookkeeping Made Easy........ 25¢ 


















t s c size, assorted. .20¢ 
r lage Pictures, per set. 20c 
I t ve dress with names, 
9, DOO 1OFM: sic ccoccocsreccussccbecesd 5c 
10 Indian Post Cards in Colors.....e+-+. 8¢ 
Comme Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for.....25¢ 
Blunt Point Scissors 4% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.7 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 
in., each postpaid...35c 
Good Nickel CALL BELL, 
meter 3'4 inches........: 3 ¢ 
Susper ided Globe, dia. 12 ji 
wt. 25 lbs., postage ext. $10.80 
d School , Pens points 
1edium or > do 
Devoe’s 8 lor 
School Paints with No. T BOWER cccccccccEhe 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, package....12c 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds; 
Pumpkins; Jack -o’- Lanterns; 
Witches; Black Cats; Turkeys; 
Santa; Holly; Chick; —_ 
flies; Flowers; Easter Lily; 
‘lags; M ~ a Leaves; Bi ne 
Any Init One kind in a 
box. Per ‘box Ccavesauenes 10c 


Latta’s Seatwork Book. .30c 
liow I Did It is a new 
book of 320 pages, in wi 
hundreds of teachers tell of 
original schoolroom devices 
that have proved to be su 
cessful. Price ..ccccces 60¢ 
Teach paper Folding... .35c 
Teach Basket making...35c 
Ideal Domino Cards...21c 
Allies’ Flags to Color..15c 
10 Children of Other 
Nations to Colar....15¢ 
Sewing Card Floss ..... 15c 
Teach Clay Modeling...35c¢ 
Ibs. 25c; postage extra. 
Plastine, mixed in oil, -d, Cream, Brown, 
Blue, Green, pound, 38c; postage extra. 
Parson’s Practical Dr awing LBook.. 


lich 





Modeling Clay, 5 


J. S. LATTA, Inc., Box 130, Cedar Falls, lowa 


























Important Announcement 


Teachers Placed on 


a Cost Basis 
No Registration Fee 


National Teachers Agency 


General Offices, Evanston, Illinois 
14 Beacon Street, Boston 

101 West 41st Street, New York 
Southern Building, Washington “ 
Steger Building, Chicago 


H. H. Kingsley, Superintendent of 
Schools for thirty years, Manager 
of the Public School Department. 








If you are available for a position of 
any kind, anywhere in the United 
States, now or later, do not fail to 
write us at once, filling out the special 
application blank below, and sending 
Ags the General Offices, Evanston, 


Grade Application Blank 


Name 
Pemporary AGAVCSS. oo... .i.000ce008 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee seeeeens 
» 2 28 6 08 0°00 © 6S © Oem 9.09.5 00 09 56:9 8 0'6 


Education—give particulars, schools 
attended, etc. 


a 
ee 

eee meee ere eee eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeseeseeess 
er 


rr 


Experience—state positions held, 
grades taught, when, where, how long 
in each place. 


ee ee ee ee ee a) 
a) 
ee 
ee 
a 


How long have you taught? ........ 
What grade or grades do you prefer? 


ey 


Age? 
Height? 


Give names, addresses and official po- 
sitions of a few persons acquainted 
with your scholarship and teaching 
ability. 


2 
| 
ee 
| 
ee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeees 


Terms: No registration fee. A com- 
mission of five per cent of the salary of 
the first year is charged upon accept- 
ing a position through the Agency, 
with the understanding that there 
will be a refund pro rata to each 
teacher paying a commission, for the 
difference between the actual cost 
after all expenses are paid and the 
commission already paid. 


Date 


During the meetings of the Society 
for Vocational Education (February 
24-26) and the Department of Super- 
intendence (February 28-March 3) at 
Atlantic City, the National Teachers 
Agency will have Booth No. 10. 


eee eee meee eee eee eeseereeeseesene 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Windmills and Wooden Shoes. By Maude M. 
Grant. Illustrated by Bess Bruce Cleaveland. 
Cloth. 112pp. 80c. The Southern Publishing 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 

In Windmills and Wooden Shoes, 
NoRMAL INSTRUCTOR readers will meet 
two old friends who make excellent col- 
laborators—Maude M. Grant, who pro- 
vides the text of this primary story- 
reader, and Bess Bruce Cleaveland, 
whose many gayly yet delicately col- 
ored illustrations picture the quaint 
people, their houses, flower gardens, 
windmills and canals. There are more 
than forty diminutive chapters, through 
which run the same Dutch characters, 
Jan and Katrinka, their family and 
friends and pets. The book is intended 
to serve as a starting point for much 
further study of Holland. Each lesson 
provides numerous opportunities for 
paper cutting and other illustrative 
handwork. The publishers say that they 
have tried to make this the most at- 
tractive book of the kind ever pub- 
lished. Certainly they, as well as Miss 
Grant and Miss Cleaveland, are to be 
congratulated upon its content and 
appearance. 

The American Red Cross in the Great War. 
By Henry P. Davison, Chairman of the War 
Council of the American Red Cross.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 302pp. $2.00. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 

Librarians say that nowadays war 
books gather dust on their shelves; but 
here is a story not of destruction but 
of alleviation and construction, of re- 
construction begun in the midst of war. 
Now that the after-war problems face 
us all, we may well stop to consider 
how immeasurably worse the catastro- 
phe would have been without the work 
of the Red Cross. «For that organiza- 
tion, as everybody knows,‘ not only 
“bucked up the French,” as General 
Pershing begged it to do, but it bucked 
up everybody else possible—including 
of course our own Army and Navy. 
And after the war it drew one long 
breath and plunged into all sorts of 
new Cifficulties. All of which makes 
us weicome a cheaper edition of this 
authoritative , book by Mr. Davison. 
Since all the author’s royalties go to 
the Red Cross, one can, by purchasing 
the book, further a great cause and at 
the same time provide oneself with a 
fascinating, true story of the most re- 
markable humanitarian enterprise of 
all times. 

Productive Farming. (Fourth Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged.) By Kary Cadmus Davis, 
Ph.D., Professor of Agriculture, Knapp School 
of Country Life, George Peabody College for 
Teachers. Illustrated. Cloth. 403pp. J. B. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. ; 

For ten years Professor Davis’s 
book has been used as a text in schools. 
Three editions have appeared before 
this, each larger and better than the 
preceding. No pains have been spared 
in the effort to adapt the volume to the 
needs not only of all kinds of rural 
schools, but of village and city schools. 
It is designed also to be helpful to 
farmers and others pursuing reading 
circle, correspondence, or home reading 
courses. Every department of farm 
work is treated in as much detail as is 
possible in a book of this size, the 





Many good teaching Positions s still open 
in Penna., N. J-, Dela., Md. nrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 ‘Market s Street, Philadelphia 
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Northwestern Teachers Agency 


Home Office Utah Office California and Hawaii 
Boise, Idaho. Salt Lake City Berkeley, California 


The Educational Clearing House for the Entire West, Alaska and Hawaii 





FREE REGISTRATION -- 
ENROLL NOW 
Fill out and mail the form given 
below. Also send us a small un- 
mounted photograph and the 
names of four references to 
whom we may write regarding 
your work. 








Northwestern Teachers Agency : 


I agree to pay the NORTH- 
WESTERN TEACHERS 
AGENCY at BOISE, IDAHO, on 
my acceptance of a position 
through its services a commis- 
sion of 5 per cent of my salary 
for the period of one school year, 
such commission payable either 
,on acceptance or out of the first 
"or second month’s salary. 








R. R. Alexander, Mgr. 
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| Teachers, Principals, Superintendents! 


Come to Headquarters 
Write Today for ‘‘The Road to Good Positions’’ and Enrollment Card 
UNEXCELLED SERVICE—FREE ENROLLMENT IN ALL OFFICES 
OTHER OFFICES: 





Oa PO 





“ROCKY M7 TEACH CHERS PORTLAND, ORE. MINNEAPOLIS 
720 67 ak Oe 0 . uildin, r Exchange 
410 U.S.NarT. BANK BLDG: DENVER, COLO, LOS ANGELES 
| WM. RUFFER, A.M Renee Chamber of Commerce 
W. 8. FRY, BS. - - - dee Oe at ee. CHICAGO 





W. B. MOONEY, A.M. Assistant Manager 
ns Largest Teachers Agency in the West 








ond | FIELD REPRESEN’ TATIVE 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 
APEL STREET, ALBA 


We have GOOD POSITIONS vey GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD oardmna” * Emergency calls cones 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


9 THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
EMPIRE TEACHERS AGENCY, INC. ESTABLISHED NINETEEN YEARS 
321-323 University Block, We are constantly in touch with the BEST and HIGHEST SALARIED 
anes THIRTY to 


CHOOLS in the EAST ft D 
Ss Y R A Cc U Ss E > N ° SIFTY aor om Send endotten apy paca 
L, C. MacMillan, Prop. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU <ntscces management 


Oldest Teachers Agency in the a States — one 
EE REGISTRATION teachers in great demand. 


HATHAWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, TON, VERMONT 
CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Kriiiz"esce 7 











70 Fifth Avenue 








HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. 





Y. 





42nd year. 











Standing required : 4 Yr. H. S. 


WESTERN CANADA 1Yr. Normal. Salary $110 to 


$120 per month. Engagements Feb., Mar., April, May till 
Xmas, WESTERN TEACHERS’ BUREAU, WINNIPEG, CANADA, 


TEACHERS wes ob 
Pies, Teach heregchools 





School, Grade, Rural, hundreds 
Good 


DIRECT RECOM! 
4NO CHARGE wiTneuT. SERVICE 

in grades $900 to $1600 : High school $1000 to $1900. NO FEE unless appointed. 

Personal service guaranteed. Write immediately, sending qualifications. Oswego Teachers Agency, Box N, Oswego, N. Y. 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — 102 East Third Street, 


Jamestown, WN. Y. 
Wm. H. Fletcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. 


BENNINGTON. VERMONT 
Wanted-Te achers ! for grades and high schools, for September. Excellent positions open : salary 








ited at once for. 


neuen nt. 
— pe Bm Kansas City, Mo., or 1912 South 
9th Avenue, Maywood (Chicago) Hlinois. 








Reed Teachers’ Agency 
706 University Blk,, Syracuse, N.Y. 
Registration Free Conservative—Dependable 














wanted for Ohio rural, village and ~ = at $100 to $160 per 
month, REGISTRATION FREE. te today for booklet and 
blanks, The Rogers Teachers’ pn Bing Columbus, Ohio 





Write for particulars. 
Normal Graduate 
The State Department of Education, Cheyenne, Wyoming, conduets a free Em- 


Wy oming Needs Teachers. ployment Bureau. Neither enrollment fee nor commission ¢ aries 
in raral schools $100-125, Minimum requirement, six weeks training 1n an accredited normal in eg ny to high school 
graduation. Higher salaries to grade and high school teachers. Address . State Teachers’ Employment Bureau, Capito! Bidg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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COLOR IN 
LANGUAGE 
WORK 


In correcting the language work 
written by pupils, you will find 
CRAYOLA CRAYONS an ex- 
cellent help. The color clearly 
points out the errors. 

On the blackboard, too, the use 
of LECTURERS’ CRAYONS 
will help to give emphasis to 
important parts of the written 
work, 


” 


“Say it with color,” and use 


GOLD MEDAL 
Crayons and Chalks 


A postal will bring you a com- 
plete list of our GOLD MEDAL 
Samily and an interesting bro- 
chure on blackboard drawing. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton New York 
Street 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


whole presented in a thoroughly scien- 
tific yet easily comprehended style. 
Each subject has been submitted for 
critical reading to a specialist, thus 
making the text as nearly proof | 
against error as one could ask. In the | 
present edition chapters on Tobacco | 
and Farm Management and a valuable | 
Appendix have been added. The illus- 
trations and typographical appearance 
of the volume leave nothing to be de- | 
sired. 

How to Teach the Primary Grades. By Nellie | 
Cooper, Primary Supervisor, East Tennessee | 
State Normal School. Cloth. 304pp. $1.65. A. | 
Flanagan Company, Chicago. 

For any teacher of primary grades, | 
and particularly for teachers of limited | 
training and experience, this handbook 
should be a friend in time of need, | 
which, of course, means all the time. | 
It is concerned mainly with the essen- | 
tial school subjects and their most ef- | 
fective presentation. A correct peda- | 
gogical basis is established in the 
earlier chapters on “Aims and Prin- | 
ciples,” “Lesson Types,” and “The Les- 
son Plan,” and at the end are supple- 
mentary chapters on “Handwork,” 
“Music,” “Seat Work,” and “Opening 
Exercises.” The author is very defin- 
ite and specific. She does not over- 
whelm the reader by precepts and gen- | 
eralities, but tells exactly how to ap- | 
ply suggestions and overcome difficul- 
ties. All the work described has stood | 
the test of actual schoolroom practice. | 
References to further reading are pro- 
vided at the end of each chapter. 

Eijeen’s Adventures in Wordland. By Zillah | 
K. Macdonald. [Illustrated by Stuart Hay. 
Cloth. 25ipp. Frederick A. Stokes Company, | 
New York. | 

“Take equal parts of Archbishop | 
Trench’s The Study of Words and 
Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonderland; 
stir thoroughly, working into the mix- 
ture the clever ideas and sprightly 
style of Zillah K. Macdonald; press 
through the critical colander of various 
distinguished English scholars; gar- 
nish with luscious drawings by Stuart 








A Book Every Teacher Should Own 
A Health Giving Book 
A Joy Giving Book 


























‘Nature’s Way to Good Health 


VITALIC 
REATHING 


By THOMAS R. GAINES 


A Marvelous Tonic System 


That Makes Living a Real Joy 


Requires no apparatus; takes little time; is positively sound in 
theory and safe in practice, and costs absolutely nothing 


ARMS YOU AGAINST DISEASE 
PREVENTS BODILY FATIGUE 
OILS UP YOUR MENTAL MACHINE 
INSURES PHYSICAL FITNESS 
ARRESTS PREMATURE OLD AGE 





Sent, Postpaid, on receipt of price, $2.50 
REILLY & LEE CO., Publishers 
1006 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 

You may order through your bookstore 























INEXPENSIVE ARTICLES FOR YOUR VALENTINE POST OFFICE => 


AVE a post office in your school, see that each pupil gets a Valentine, and note the interest and era of good feeling. The wise teacher knows it is an investment 
which will pay big dividends. Try it. Let the school elect a postmaster who will have charge of the box and let the pupils mail their valentines to each other. 


In selecting and advertising our valentine stock we have endeavored to present only the best quality goods obtainable at the prices and have carefully censored each 


line, eliminating all lewd and suggestive designs with which the trade is so often exploited. 


If you find any which are objectionable on this account please return them 


and write us fully in regard tothem. We value our reputation too highly, either to misrepresent or send out undesirable goods. 











V A Cut-out Valentines arranged with easle back so they will stand 
‘. alone. 12 designs............-. Ny eb biavnics 6840 es eens eee le each. 


V C This assortment contains a large number of unique designs, very 
Pe oe cca DaCsie Cease scbncehsorsces ecusiseetece€ 6c 3c each. 


MECHANICAL NOVELTIES 


No 8 Cut-out mechanical valentine novelties done in four colors, all 
° juvenile subjects, clever designs, calculated to please the heart of 
any child. Each in an envelope.............e++0++ saceveapert Only 5 cents. 


N 9 More than a valentine, a real toy, these double mechanical cut-out 
oO. cards are among the most ingenious devices ever offered. Made of 
extra heavy board, finished and printed by best American printers, these 
valeatines make’a strong appeal to all. Each in an envelope..Only 10 cents. 


VALENTINE POST CARDS 


Large assortment of valentine post cards we offer at our new popular 
price, 10c per dozen. You will find them very attractive and up to standard 
and will be astonished that such cards can be made at so low a price. 
Remember.......... Eada tS Rene RE, RE Only 10c per doz. 


N B Please do not send stamps. On ail orders under $1.00 include 
° & 10c extra for postage. 





PLAN YOUR DAY WITH THIS BOOK 


Complete Valentine Book, The—By Elizabeth F. Guptill. 
tion songs, tableaux, shadow pantomimes, and a number of dialogs and plays, for all ages. 
Also full directions for entertaining, with novel invitations, decorations, ideas for an “Old 
Folks Party,’ suggestions for a Valentine Booth, etc. 


Contains drills, recitations, ac- 


WIN 0635 G0 scnateccccecea 40 cents. 








Valentine Material 


Pupils receive untold pleas- 
ure during the days previous 
to St. Valentine’s Day in mak- 
ing their own valentines. For 
that purpose we are furnishing 
this year a packet of materials 
containing about 75 pieces in- 
cluding hearts of all kinds, edg- 
ings, trimmings, borders and 
red paper. Teachers will find 
these packets excellent for 
busy work and pupils will be 
delighted with an opportunity 
of getting something really 
suitable for this kind of work. 
Sufficient material in each 
packet for ten or more pupils. 
Full illustrated directions ac- 
companying each packet. Price 
WP MONE cicsectcccvesce 40c. 











V-B Cut-out Valentines of a variety of designs and colors arranged so 
CER WERE GEMINI SIND iia. 56 6 o5icce.cccdnescteregeadeccccés 1%c each. 


V This series contains several cut-out designs of a humorous nature 
en of which that shown above is typical. They are printed in colors on 
heavy bristol and measure about 9x10 inches. An exceptional bargain at the 
price and will create no end of amusement. Price..............+++- 5e each. 


EASTER CARDS AND BOOKLETS 


Elite Booklet No. 8076 
About 2x4 inches. Ten startlingly pretty designs. An envelope goes 


with each. Not cheap or shoddy but perfect goods of the best quality. 
6b :600662 ec ccckecbknnd 0 bebbe0nbecesbnbndekeet tacestcere Two for 5c. 


Easter Booklets No. 111 
These booklets each contain a neatly printed and appropriately worded 
insert which is fastened to the cover with a hand-tied silk ribbon. Covers are 
done in colors. Twenty-four designs. Price, (each in an envelope) ..10c each, 
Easter Folders No. 232 
Best steel die and engraved cards with gilt edges and latest style cut. 
Best quality mottled and white stock. Each with an envelope to match. 
These cards are sold in art stores for double the money we are asking and 
CO DEO G GUVINE PUPONEES Obi cc dccc cc cc cccccccccccccece .-..Only 5c each. 


Write for our Special Valentine Price List Containing Our Complete Line of Valentines and Easter Goods 


Dep’t 2, 


COOPERSTOWN, NEW YORK. 





JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO., Inc., 




















You too can learn to play 
your favorite instrument 


Wonderful home study music lessons under great 
American and European teachers. Endorsed by 
Paderewski. Master teachers guide and coach you. 
Lessons a marvel of a, and on , 

The only recognized Conservatory of Music giv- 
ing lessons by the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 
METHOD. ‘ 

The ideal of a genuine Conservatory of Music for 
home study based upon lessons containing the cream 
of the life’s teaching experience of Master Musicians, 
reinforced by the individual instruction of spe- 
Cialists, is now attained. Rocha! . 

The instruction of a master—the individual 
touch of an accomplished teacher—isyoursto 
command from the very moment you enroll. 

The University Extension Conservatory, by adopting the 
Personal Instruction Method, has placed home music study 
beyond question as to aon can learn at home. 

rite, telling us course you are 
Any Instrument Soperesbed ian Fiano. Harmony, 
Voice, Public School Music, Violin, Cornet, Mandolin, Guitar, 
Banjo, or rgan—and we will send our Free Catalog 
with details of course you want. Send now. ene 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Chicago, Illinois 












£>/ You can easily play quaint, 
V dreamy Hawaiian music or 
latest songs on the Ukulele. 
Prof. Harry J. Clarke’s latest 
method enables you now to play 
‘ the Ukulele in a few weeks. 
We give you a genuine Ukulele absolutely FREE 
with complete course of lessons, Write at once for 
FREE narrative of Hawaiian music and offer. 
No obligations! Send Now! 
Hawaiian Institute of Music, 1400 Broadway, Dept. 540B, New York 


MUSIC ee FREE 













Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, Ete. Beginner 
or advanced players, One ae weeny. peatrotione make 

lain. expense about 2c per day to cover cost 0} 
every ping Piusic used. Write for FREE booklet which explains 
in 





Violin, Hawaiian Guitar, Ukulele, 
Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo 

Wonderful new system of teaching note music by mafl, To first 
pupils in each locality, we give @ $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, 
Ukuiele, Guitar, Hawaiin Guitar, Cornet, Tenor Banjo or Banjo abso- 
futely free. Very small charge for lessons only. We guarantee suc- 
cess or no charge. Complete outfit free, Write now. No obligation, 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC,Inc. Dept. 650, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Te a 


Bea Jazz Music 
Master 
Ves; you can, even if 
you've never touched a 
piano. I have perfected a 
method which enables you 
to piay all popular son 
hits perfectly by ear. Al 
re need know is how to 
umatune. My method 
enables you to transform 
the tune into actual JAZZY 
music on the piano. All 
by ear. 
Easy to Learn 

‘ Many Masters of Jazz 
Hand Ragtime music don’t 
4 know a note.. Be a Music 
Master yourself. Itiseasy 
—No tedious dingdong 
sj daily practice, with the 
do, re, mi,—just 20 brief 
i lessons an 

























ej entertaining t 

Pej you have a musical ability 

‘}at which your friends will 
marvel. 







Hum the Tune, 
Play it by Ear 
; Hear a new popular song 
hit, hum it then play it. 
All by ear. Just think of 










“ done by ear. 
Bea Jazz Music Master. 
3 a Bemmone, Sf Je), | 


FOR DETAILS AND FREE ={ele),¢ 


Ronald G. Wright, Director 
Niagara School of Music, Dept. 346, Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Wi ligation t 1. il to address 
thout ob igation to me, please mail to 5 





below, your bookiet, ‘*The Niagara M 

Name...+ee COOP ee ee eeee reer esevereessereeeeees 
Street.«ccceccccccvcscavecccsssscessssseveseses 
Clty... cere oo State..ceccccccccvcce 














NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Hay; and bake in the hot oven of good 
printer’s style. Serve at any time of 
day to his (and her) majesty, the 
American Child.” Such, apparently, 
was the recipe for Hileen’s Adventures 
in Wordland, a book whose substantial 
and worth-while purpose of “teaching 
the life-histories of many words” is so 
delightfully camouflaged by _ the 
dialogue that—to change our figure 
(though quite differently from Eileen’s 
queer friend X)—it seems to _be a 
sugar-coated pill without any bitterly 
instructive center. The volume should 
be a perennial joy to teachers, opening 
up a new and ornamental gateway to 
Dictionary Land, where the most 
amazing things can happen. As for 
parents, we suspect that Mary and 
Robert will retire very promptly at 
eight some night; and that thereafter 
chuckles will issue from the living room 
where Mother and Daddy are accom- 
panying Eileen on her visits to Slang- 
ville, the Valley of Obsolete, and the 
Mountain of the Greek and Latin 
Giants; making the acquaintance of 
the French Aristocrats, of Grandmoth- 
er Indo-European, of Lexy and his 
watering pot, and all the rest. 

The Boise Survey. (A Concrete Study of the 
Administration of a City School System.) By 
J. B. Sears, Associate Professor of Education, 
Leland Stanford Junior University, assisted by 
William M. Proctor and J. Harold Williams. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 290pp. $2.70. World Book. 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

As was to be expected, Professor 
Sears and his assistants found a 
good deal that was wrong in Boise. Yet 
probably few other American cities of 
the same size (34,547 in 1917) would 
have come through the ordeal any bet- 
ter. Many advantages of location, pop- 
ulation, and economic ; position’ were 
found; numerous instahces of failure 
to rise to the highest standards: were 
noted; and suggestions awere made 
which could be incorporated in a defin- 
itely constructive program of improve- 
ment. The published report contains, 
among others, chapters on administra- 
tion, teaching staff, curriculum, effi- 
ciency of instruction, progress and dif- 
ferences among the children, and their 
health, buildings and grounds, educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, costs 
and business management. There is a 
compact summary and list of recom- 
mendations at the end of each chapter, 
and a final summary at the end of the 
book. Over fifty tables, many of which 
compare Boise with other cities of the 
same class, present essential facts in 
graphic style. Most surveys of this 
kind so far have dealt with large cit- 
ies. For the very large number of per- 
sons interested in educational improve- 
ment in the smaller, rapidly growing 
cities, this volume on the Boise Survey 
should be of intense interest. 

Handbook of Composition. (Revised Edition.) 
By Edwin C. Woolley, Assistant Professor of 
English, University of Wisconsin. Cloth. 278pp. 
D, C. Heath & Company, New York. 

Woolley’s Handbook has been -recog- 
nized ever since it first appeared as one 
of the most compact, reliable, and com- 
prehensive books of its kind available. 
It has stood well the test of thirteen 
years’ use. It was inevitable that a 
manual on composition should require 
additions and revision after the lapse 
of over a decade. Such alterations as 
seemed desirable have been made by the 
present reviser, Professor Gardner, 
without altering (except in two minor 


‘*Missouri Plays,’’ a volume designed especially for 
rural and village les and high schools, 

‘*Missouri Plays’’ contains 7 tested comedies featur- 
ing consolidation, scientific farming, socializing rural com- 
munities, modernizing farm homes, making efficient the 
one-room: achool. ave plays for small children. : 
end bationel Mtnention oupertas pale wan unsncmbesinncen 

**Missouri Plays’’ contains a manual on rehearsi: makeup, 
8 » Scenery, costumes and financing; also a long list of plays 
for all occasions. 

PRICE: Single copy, $1.00; 5 or more, 75 cents each. 
MISSOURI DRAMA PUBLISHING CO., Kirksville, Missouri 


TEACHERS 


Desiring promotion fill out and mail today to 
EDUCATORS-AGENCY, 1450 Y. M. C, A. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Without cost or obligation please send list of posi- 








tions to be filled by September 1, 1921, 
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|How About YOUR Salary Check? 


Does it measure adequately the service you render ? 


j M°RE than seventeen thousand brainy men and women have received 
i larger salary checks—often double— by using WESTERN REFER- | 
1 ENCE SERVICE. Our ninth year of recommending only when asked to do 
1 so by employers. This is why our members are usually chosen. They are 
| wanted. Any other method is unethical and unprofessional. Thousands of | 
| the best and most progressive employers in forty-three states and four 
| foreign countries recognize this and last season asked us to furnish } 
1 WESTERN REFERENCE teachers, from Kindergarten to University. 
1 If YOU want a position in these desirable schools, with adequate salaries | 
and congenial conditions, you must use the same service they use when in 
| need of teachers—WESTERN REFERENCE SERVICE. Free enrollment. | 
| Commission payable. out of first and second monthg salary. Enroll Today. | 


| ‘THE. WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION | 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
318~Journal Building, KANSAS CITY, MISSOU 
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Positions For Teachers: Teachers for Positions 


We co-operate with public and private schools of all kinds in 
securing teachers from primary grades to university work, includ- 
ing special schools. Register with us now for immediate or future 
work—we charge no registration fee. 


Union Teachers Agency, ST TRUST & DEPOSIT BLDG. 


TEACHERS 








AGENCY 
Eventually you’ll join our Exchange. 
Because we successfully promote 


TEAC Hi E. R Teachers to Better Positions. 


FREE ENROLLMENT—ALL OFFICES—REGISTER NOW 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL, DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Gas and Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 














'-FIVE YEARS OF EFFICIENT SERVICE."’ 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY "2" REHES. 


NO REGISTRATION FEES C. M. McDANIEL, MANAGER NO ANNUAL DUES 
Choice positions filled throughout the year. Send for registration blank NOW. 


TEACHERS URGENTLY NEEDED 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
549 Union Arcade, Pittsburg, Pa. 


RAILWAY EXCHANGE BUILDING 
224 S. MICHIGAN AVE, 


























ARKANSAS TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


V. L. WEBB, Manager, we South presents great opportunities to the am- 
itious teacher. iti 
604 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas that they ‘cam’ fill A omware deal so all oe oe 


3 h D. 5 1389 Arcade Building, 
The H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau, ihedame-deemmat. 


Owing to our increasing business we are compelled to become more centrally located. We have MOVED 
from NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE, to the above address. If you desire EFFICIENT service, write us. 


TAMU of = §(or-Weke Muy 
FE BEST > EN CY 

i 31 West sake treet, Suite 205 A G F N ( Y 
POSITIONS |pirECT 10 SCHOOL AUTHORITIES: U.S. AND CANADA 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
H. R. SOPER, Proprietor. 505 Fifth Ave, (42nd St.) New York 
“‘QUALITY and SERVICE.’’ A Comprehensive Organization. 

NO FEE unless a Satisfactory Position is accepted. Registration form mailed on request. 
Rochester, N. Y., Office: 643 Park Avenue, H.C. Reeves, Manager. 


Ss SSESSSESSESESEseesssssscsseseuescscsssssssssssssscsstsssescszssesssssessseseecsceeesesesceeseeesseeeseweemscenesesseseceseseressesesesossesereresergcossnsseess 

































Teachers’ Agencies’ Advertisements continued on page 8. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 7 


Has This Ever Happened to You? 


F you were a guest at dinner and you 
I overturned a cup of coffee, what would 
you do? What would you say? Would 
you turn to the hostess and say “I beg par- 
don?” Would you offer your apologies to 
the entire company? Would you ignore 
the incident completely? Which is the 
correct thing to do? 

To be able to do and say the right thing 
at the right time is the badge of culture, 
and the man or woman who has that 
power is indeed an individual of polish and 
poise. 


What Do You Know About 
Introductions? 


To establish an immediate and friendly un- 
derstanding between two people who have 
never met before, to make the conversation 
flow more smoothly and pleasantly, to create 
an agreeable, harmonious atmosphere—that 
is the purpose of the introduction. A correct, 
courteous conversation—making an intro- 
duction is an art itself, and reflects refine- 
ment and cultivation on the person who is 
the medium. 

How do YOU introduce two people? Do 
your introductions create a pleasant, easy 
atmosphere, or one that is uncomfortably 
strained? 

Try this simple test and see what you 
really know about the art of introduction: 

Mrs. Brown and Miss Smith have met at 
your home for the first time. Would you 
say, Mrs. Brown, meet Miss Smith, or Miss 
Smith, meet Mrs. Brown? Would you say, 
Miss Smith, let me make you acquainted with 
Mrs. Brown? 

If Mr. Blank happened to drop in for a 
little chat, how would you present him to the 
ladies; to both at once, or to each one in- 
dividually? And how would you present 
Bobby, who comes running in from school; 
Bobby, this is Mr. Blank, or Mr. Blank, this 
is Bobby, or would you use the J want you to 
meet method? Do you ever say I take pleas- 
ure in introducing? Is it right or wrong? 

How do you introduce a sweetheart to 


your relatives for the first 
time? How do you introduce 
her or him, to your friends? 

On the other hand, if you 
are being introduced, how do 
you acknowledge it. Do you 
use any of these expressions: 
“Pleased to know you,” “De- 
lighted,” “How do you do?” 
Does a gentleman rise upon 
being introduced to a lady? 
Does the lady rise? Is it cor- 
rect for the lady and gentle- 
man to shake hands? 

The difference between the 
right and wrong thing in in- 
troducing, is the difference between culture 
and coarseness. 

The man who would be polished, impres- 
sive, and the woman who covets the wonder- 
ful gift of charm must cultivate the art of 
introduction. 


Etiquette at the Dance 


The ball-room should always be a center of 
culture and grace. To commit a breach of 
etiquette at the dance is to condemn yourself 
as a hopeless vulgarian. But alas! how 
many blunders are made by people who real- 
ly believe that they are following the con- 
ventions of society to the highest letter of its 
law! What blunders do you make in the 
ballroom? These questions may help you 
discover them. 

Does etiquette allow a woman to ask for 
a dance? May she refuse to dance without 
a reason? What is the proper thing for a 
young girl to do if she is not asked to 
dance? What is a polite and courteous way 
of refusing a dance? How many times may 
a girl dance with the same partner without 
breaking the rules of etiquette? Is it correct 
to wander away from the ball-room with a 
fiance? 

According to etiquette’s laws is it neces- 
sary for a gentleman to dispose of his escort 
to another partner before he asks another 
lady for a dance? How shall he ask a lady to 











dance? Which are the correct , Katt | 
forms and which the incorrect? éiJte a | 
How shall he dispose of the lady ies) 


after the dance if he must return to his es- 
cort? What is the right dancing position for 
the gentleman? For the lady? What style 
of dress is correct to wear at a dance? 

There is perhaps no better place to display 
the culture and finesse of your breeding than 
the ball-room, resplendent with the gay 
gowns of women and enchanting with the 
ease and gracefulness of dancing couples. 
Here the gallantry of true gentlemen and the 
grace and delicacy of cultured women asserts 
itself. Here you can distinguish yourself 
either as a person of culture or a person of 
boorishness. 


When Wedding Bells Ring Out 


etiquette again comes to the fore. What is 
the right dress for the bride to wear? How 
shall the invitation be worded? When shall 
the groom give his farewell bachelor dinner? 
How shall congratulations be extended? And 
after the wedding there are cards of thanks 
and cards of invitation to be sent. The wed- 
ding breakfast must be arranged and per- 
haps a honeymoon trip must be planned. 
Suffice to say that the bride and bridegroom 
will find invaluable aid in the Encyclopedia 
of Etiquette. 


Encyclopedia of Etiquette 


In Two Comprehensive Volumes 


In the most minute details of daily life, in 
the hours of prosperity and adversity alike, 
at all times there is the omnipresent need of 
holding one’s self in hand, of impressing by 
one’s culture and breeding, of doing the right 
thing. Culture is, after all, one of the fine 
arts. To excel in music or painting, the 
price is vigilance, study and incessant effort; 
to be cultured, polished, the price is con- 
scientious effort and study. 

“Clothes may make the man,” but whether 
you are clothed in rags or silks your culture 
can not be hidden. For he who is polite, re- 
fined and well bred wears a gorgeous robe 
endowed with the fine embroidery of honor 
and respect. Not even rags can cover it. 

The world is a harsh judge, but it is just. 
It will not tolerate the man who makes blun- 


ders at the dinner table. It will not tolerate. 


the woman who breaks the conventions of so- 


ciety at the dance. It will not tolerate the il-: 


literate in the Art of Etiquette. 
“Encyclopedia of Etiquette” is excellent in 

quality, comprehensive in proportions, rich 

in illustrations. It comes to you as a guide, 


a revelation toward better etiquette. It dis- 
pels lingering doubts, corrects blunders, 
teaches you the right thing todo. Itis a book 
that will last. You will preserve it, to refer 
again and again to its invaluable aid toward 
culture and refinement. 


New Chapters on Foreign Countries 


Two new and interesting chapters have 
been added to the original edition of the En- 
cyclopedia of Etiquette.” They are “The 
Etiquette of Travel” and “The Etiquette of 
Foreign Countries.” The woman who is 
traveling alone must be extremely circum- 
spect in her conduct. The conventions of 
etiquette must be strictly observed. The man 
who is escorting a woman abroad must not 
subject her to embarrassment by blunders in 
etiquette. Tips, dress, calling cards, corre- 


’ spondence, addressing royalty and address- 


ing clergy abroad are discussed and the din- 
ner etiquette in France, England and Ger- 
many is disclosed. The two chapters are 
brimful of hints and pointers for the man or 
woman who travels. 


Send No Money 


This is the first time that a complete and intensive 
two-volume set of the “Encyclopedia of Etiquette” 
has been offered. The edition will go quickly. Don’t 
delay—send for your set NOW before you forget. 

The coupon below entitles you to 5 days’ FREE 
examination of the two-volume set of the “Encyclo- 
pedia of Etiquette.” At the end of that time, if you 
decide that you want to keep it, simply send us $3.50 
in full payment—and the set is yours. Or, if for 
any reason you are not satisfied, return it to us and 
you won’t be out a cent. You owe it to yourself 
and to the children in your home to have a set of 
the “Encyclopedia of Etiquette” in your library. 
This opportunity may never come again. Send for 
the set to-day and surprise your friends with your 
knowledge of the correct thing to do, say, write 
and wear at all times. Just mail the coupon—don’t 
send any money. 


Nelson Doubleday Inc., Dept. 292, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 
Free Examination Coupon 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. Dept. 292, Oyster Bay, New York 


Gentlemen: You may send me the complete two-volume set of the 
“Encyclopedia of Etiquette.’’ After 5 days I either will return 
the books or send you $3.50 in full payment. This places me under 
no obligation, 
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Free Registration. 


POSITION. 


Better Positions! 


Unsurpassed Facilities for Service. 


| WRITE US IF INTERESTED IN ANY KIND OF TEACHING OR ADMINISTRATIVE 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN GRADE TEACHERS 


American Educational Service Bureau, 28 FE. Jackson Boulevard, 


Better Pay! 


Chieago 
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86th Year. You want the best serv 


by an expert in our booklet, 
| Che Gio 437 Fifth Ave., New York ; 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY nocievara, cricaco 


are here with both. The Outlook for the teacher is interestingly told 
‘‘Teaching as a Business.’’ Send for it. 


ice and highest salaried position. ; We 


es Bldg., Denver, Colo.; Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 














PHOTOGR 


' School Officials from any 
delivered promptly. 











To Accompany Your Application For Position 
We make real photos 2x3" in size and style recommended by 


Send photo and Money Order or Check to 
National Photograph Co., 711 Third Ave. So. Dept.N, Minneapolis, Minn. 


APHS IMPORTANT 


good original photograph. 25 for $1.50 
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Three Classes cf Teachers Who Should, 


Write Manager E, A. Freeman, for booklet. 


Enroll in Our Agency 
who desire a better locality. 
who want a better salary.: ee 
who possess average or more than average ability. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Building, 89 So. Tenth St, ’ 
_ Minneapolis, Minnesota 











DENVER~ - COLORADO 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ADDITIONAL TEACHERS NEEDED DAILY 





PAGIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





Twenty years ved ree mn service to teachers se schoo 
Hawai 


.H. HUNT WORTH 1 Mgr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 








1600 Graded Problems in Arithmetic 


200 IN EACH SET; 8 SETS, 40 CENTS EACH. 
Specify grades wanted with order. 





Organized 1888, Old- 
’ bureau 


‘Texas Teachers’ Burea ***scisrs" 














WM. ALEXANDER SMITH, HACKENSACK, N. J. 


'C. G. TRUITT, Manager, Marshall, Texas 
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for School, Class. 


World-wide in scope—the FORD EDUCA- 
TIONAL LIBRARY, founded by Henry 
Ford, commends itself instantly to Superintend- 
ents, Principals and Teachers seeking the 
maximum in interest-compelling instruction and 
educational value in motion pictures. Typical of 
the personality of its founder, the FORD EDU- 
CATIONAL LIBRARY inaugurates a new 
era in educational films. They are produced 
without thought of profit and are distributed at 
an absolute minimum of cost’to the subscriber. 
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Personnel of Its Editors’ 
The authorities who will edit, prepare and direct 
the formation of the FORD EDUCATIONAL 
LIBRARY will be men distinguished in their 
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adopted and used the motion picture and the 
screen for visual educational purposes.” 
Opportunity will be afforded all schools, colleges 
and universities to put into execution the motion 
picture ideals and/plans of their professors and 
teachers who have made the educational institue 
tions of America the peer of the world. 


The Plan of Distribution 


The FORD EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY 
will be ideally distributed. Selection of subjects 
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The Maximum in Film Instruction 
y Prepared, Edited and Titled by Some of the Leading Educational Authorities of the Usited States 


Here is the Ideal Course of Visual Education 


particular subjects—men who have successfully 
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and Lecture Room 


to conform with the actual periods of study— 
retention of films for an entire school week— 
establishment of circuits of schools in order to 
reduce shipping costs and promote co-operative 
instruction, are but a few of the advantages 
offered by this new plan of distribution./ 


‘Subjects Covered 


"The first series, now ready, contains four div-) 
isions, embracing both regional and- industrial 
geography, history, agriculture and civics. A 
printed synopsis, giving an outline of the subject 
matter, description of contents, and suggestions’ 
for use, goes with each film. Forty subjects,’ 
-one for each school week of the year, are con-' 
tained in the first series which will be followed 
by others covering the entire school curriculum. 


Cost Is Minimum To You’ 


The. FORD EDUCATIONAL: LIBRARY 
has been produced solely to render this great 
work of instruction available to every school and 
institution in America whether small or large. 
Accordingly the cost of subscription which covers 
the physical distribution to the subscriber, has 
been reduced to the absolute minimum. You are 
invited to clip and mail the coupon below, which 
will bring complete, detailed information to you 
by return mail, 
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Fitzpatrick & McElroy 
Sole Representatives of the 


202 South State Street, Chicago 
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instances) the original numbering of 
the paragraphs. Professor Woolley, 
before his death in 1916, had written 
several other books in the field of Eng- 
lish composition, and many suggestions 
have been drawn from these and incor- 
porated in the Handbook. For ready 
reference and satisfactory assurance 
upon a thousand points of correct and 
“good” usage, it can be heartily recom- 
mended. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage to our readers know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 

A Phonetic Spanish Reader. By E. Allison 
Peers. Paper. lllpp. 80c. Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York. 

Song Devices and Jingles. 
Director Hull House Music School. 





By Eleanor Smith, 
Music by 


Author. Illustrations in Color by Florence Liley 
Young. Cloth. 65pp. $1.50. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., Boston. 


My Children’s Rocking Alphabet Book. By 
Theone Smith. Illustrated. Paper. Lloyd 
Adams Noble, New York. 

The Political Map of Europe after the Great 
War. (4th ed.) Paper. 8c. net. Evans Bros., 
London, England. 

Evening Play Centres for Children. 
Penrose Trevelyan. Preface by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward. Illustrated. Cloth. 188pp. $2.00 net. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, New York. 

The Sky Line in English Literature. By Lewis 
Withington Smith, Professor of English in Drake 
University, and Esse V. Hathaway, Instructor 
in English, East High School, Des Moines, Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 257pp. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York. 


The Passing Legions. 


By Janet 


By George Buchanan 


Fife. Illustrated. Cloth. 369pp. $2.00. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Hero of the Longhouse. By Mary E. 
Laing. Illustrated by David C. Lithgow. Cloth, 


829pp. $1.60. World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 

Life in Ancient Britain. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 260pp. 
Green & Co., New York. 

Selected Writings of Abraham Lincoln. (In 
“Living Literature Series.’’) Edited by Albert 
Bushnell Hart, LL.D., Litt.D., Professor of 
Government, Harvard University. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 3845pp. 5c. Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York. 


Barry Lyndon. 


By Norman Ault. 
$2.00. Longmans, 


By William Makepeace 
Thackeray. (In “Living Literature Series.’’) 
Edited by Charles Elbert Rhodes, A. M., Assist- 
ant Principal, Lafayette High School, Buffalo, 
N. Y. lustra Cloth. 432pp. 88c. Gregg 
Publishing Company, New York. 

The Pocket Chesterfield. [Illustrations by 
Stuart Hay. Boards. 126pp. $1.35. Dorrance 
& Company, Inc., Philadelphia. 

Broken Shackles. By John Gordon. Cloth. 
sreom. $1.90. Dorrance & Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

The Child’s Own English Book. Book One. 
(In “School Text Series.’’) By Alice E. Ball. 
Illustrations by E. H. Suydam. Cloth. 176pp. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, 

Two Patriotic Pageants. (Columbus—A Dra- 
matic Festival; Three Centuries of American 
Democracy—A Patriotic Festival.) Planned 
and Written by Classes in the English and His- 
tory Departments of the New Jersey State Nor- 
mal School, in Trenton. Boards. 182pp. Wal- 
ter H. Baker & Co., Boston. 

Carpentry for Beginners. (In “The Wood- 

worker Series.”) By William Fairham. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. 217pp. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 
‘ “Personalityculture” by College Faculties. (In 
“Teacher Recruiting Series.) By David E. 
Berg. Cloth. 128pp. $1.50. Institute for Pub- 
lic Service, New Yor 

Standard Requirements for Memorizing Liter- 
ary Material. By Velda C. Bamesberger. Paper. 
98pp. 50c. University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Mental Tests for School Use. By Charles E. 
Holley. Illustrated. Paper. 91pp. 50c. Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

* The Pilgrims of 1920. (A Cantata for Mixed 
logy igh Text by M. Josephine Moroney. Music 


y E. S. Hosmer. Paper. 82pp. Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston. 
The Pageant of the Pilgrims. Text by Fred- 


erick H. Martens. Music by N. Clifford Page. 
Paper. 55pp. Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 
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‘OU can possess a sweeter, stronger voice, with wider 
range, and complete control at all times. These posi- 
tive results made possible by the wonderful Feuchtinger 
method which will improve your voice at least 100%—as it 
has done for others, including scores of singers and speakers 
of ability. Simple, SILENT exercises—just a few minutes 
every day—and you will be surprised at the steady improve- 
ment in your voice; imparts strength anda surprising rich- 
ness to your tones. Begin to improve your voice today. We 
certify your success, Convincing guarantee; nothing like 
it before. Diploma granted. 


Consultation Privilege—Free 
Mr. Feuchtinger i is one of America’s greatest Voice t 
Bring your voice problems to him for free advice that may 
be priceless to you. 


Free Course in Vocal Music 

No previous knowledge of music needed to take this course. 
All readers who enroll promptly given personal instruction 
by Mr. Feuchtinger in Note Reading, Sight Singing, Ear 
Training,Time and Rhythm Study,Singing of Popular Songs 
and Church Music, Interpretation, Harmony, Breathing, 
Delivery, ete. This study i is PRACTICAL, for beginners or 
advanced students, and is designed to prepare you quickly 
to sing or speak with confidence and applause. 

WRITE or send coupon for big book on the Secret of a Perfect 
Voice, and ‘Getails o our free music course--sent free and prepaid. 
Perfect Voice Institute, Studio 3232, 1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
Send book on Voice Secrets and particulars--FREE. 
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ate TTEY LEARN PIANO! 


This Interestin Free Book 
shows how 
player of Riano OF OF organ at 
ual cost. hows w: 
— | expert is prose a a 
famous 
Me: thod lnclates: ‘all of the many import. 

ant pai se laaerecabobe in teaching music. eS ht to ‘your 
home the great advantages of (rarer grag study: 
or experienced players. Endo: by great t Artists, ‘Successfu ‘al 
graduates everywhere. Scientific ye ayer) easy to understand. poly ta illus- 

. Allmusic free. Diploma ted. Write today for book. 
= CONSERVATORY. Studio 9-22, 598 Columbia & Road, Beste, 3, Mass. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
steady work, life positions, congenial surroundings 
promotions on merit, short hours, annual vacation an 

ick leave with pay. Man: Sonn appointed yearly. 
Both sexes, No litical pull. Nearly 800,000 classi- 
led positions. ommon school eSnastioa “sufficient. 
Full information and quntens used by the Civil 
Service Commission free 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. ¢. 
Easiest Shorthand 


rn in S evenings home study; 
re acquire spond wiih K.1. Short- 
Approved by experts. rite é dic fetes 
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inSTITUTE, nF, NEW VORK CITY 
fn spare time for this attractive prof 

gions ta Ereyem = gr great cpportanttics. | Send at once 
DGAK G. ALCORN, President, 


American School of jeaaiee. 52 McLene Bidg., Cotumbus, 0. 


TYPEWRITERS DELIVERED oe 
‘arcel P. Underwoods, Remingtons, L. C. 
Royals and yy OQ and sold ld'gn payments of onl’ #4 4.06 
ormation, a 
Fall information, addre 
GALBREATH TYPEWRITER CO., ROGERS, OHIO 








HOME Se eee RATES 
Morel, Grease Bh Sgn, Ove Sis Ea 


Typewriting men olen te ibles Sgleamanship, and aan 










ene 
MAGAZINE lessons an 
articles on 
hiindiden. Designing, Illus- 
trating, Lettering and Chalk-Talking. 
Criticises amateurs’ work, Full of in- 
formation for artists and art students. 
r 7 $1 NOW, Theth 20c a copy, $1 a year. 
‘end $1 NO hrift Stamps T: Och, 
G.H. LOCKWOOD, Editor, Thay a 


GOVT POSITIONS 


lied f civil service prepara: 
of questions sed} in recent Gort cemml exami- 
ly same way. Our 





d by our 





tion, 
nations and lesson sheets 
$15 courses only $5 for short time. Satisfaction guaranteed , 
or money promptly refunded. Our students have made 
99.50 per cent ad ot Fee ne Sample lesson, 


CIVIL SERVICE son RESPONDENCE % SCHOOL. 
5 oer Phiiadeinbise Pa. ‘ 





School Societies and 
Parliamentary Practice 


Tells how to organize and conduct school societies and com- 
munity meetings. | mong J constitutions, by-laws, com- 
mittees, duties of beget elections, quorums, records, vot- 
ing, ete. Will cover all cases in such 5 
Sixteen pages, b 

Postpaid 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 
Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Satish yi Ua yourselt 


Why keep on in the same old 
rut when merely by writing us 
yon can learn how to get a 

vernment position that will 
make you secure for life? 


Assurely as we have helped hun- 
dreds of others, we can help you. 

We are right here in Washin: th 
headquarters of the Goveamuant aneves 
We know pene ng how to fit you for one of 
the thousands of good positions through- 
out the country. We guarantee you will 
get one or your money back, 

But we can’t help you unless you make 
the first move, 


Write Today For Free Book. 


Ark for Book HL, Tells all about Govern- 
ment positions you can fill. Explains fully 
our iro’ guarantee, 


Washington Civil Service School 


1033 Marden Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
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Copy this Sketch 


—and let me see what you can do 
= it. a. ‘ou_are ambitious to 
tical drawing for 
ah ° = Landon PICTURE 
CHART Method will teach you in 
your spare time, at home by mail. 
The Charts are easily understood 
by boys and girls of school age. | 
Drawing teachers also can im- ' 
prove the wa | rand learn a : salen 
will develop 3 your ability to draw orice 
nal pictures. N this method 
rea been used. = ty sketch = 
Uncle Sam on ith 6 cents in stamps fo 
full information, test lesson plate, examples ats eS tegen end 
evidence of what you too can accomplis. 


Che Landon*School 


453 National Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


YOUR FUTURE 
_—— Depends on how you prepare 
y ‘ ‘a yourself now. Personal power 


lies in the Art of Expression. 


Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 


ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or position, 
we —_ improve by our course in Public 

dramatic reading andentertaining, 
w ich  tecintles physical culture and voice 
train’ ch Bots ers and teachers can instruct 
their ildre im , to rect 
receive 


Send 6c. instamps for Iitestresed Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
186 McLean Avenue, Dept, 8, Detroit,Mich, 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME AT HOME 
AW FOR'BUSINESS 
ane sg FOR PROFESSION 


‘Stady le law with only institution which gives 
same Course Cor: 


respondence through Lecture 


System as was given for an at resident classes of this College. 
Business today demands a knowledge of law for those who want 


success, Big opportunities in the legal geefension. We coach you 
free the Bar Examination in any S Special consultation 
poyaeees. Complete 24 volume library (12 ‘pooks) specially pre 

by leading professional and law trained business men, Organized 1910, 
Low enrollment fee, easy terms. Write for free illustrated book. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 32 Morton Bidg., Chicago 


‘sHontHann AT HOME 


COMPLETE HOME STUDY COURSE OF 21 LESSONS 
b- oom PeTTITION NOW MALE PRICE. TO 


THAGH POR Rie chING ? POSITION IN THE MIDDLE 
B TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


Fetes School oe wae ron InrOnNAION Fargo, N.Dak. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 


It is estimated that 120,000’ schools in 
the United States have closed for lack 
of teachers. 


Dr. Joseph Swain, for nineteen years 
President of Swarthmore College, has 
tendered his resignation, to take effect 
June 30, 1921. Illness is given as the 
reason. Dr. Swain is sixty-three years 
old. He was president of the National 
Education Association in 1914. 


The New York State Education De- 


partment has recently approved plans | 


for a state-wide survey of the school 
conditions in rural and village com- 
munities with a view to determining 
the possible ways and means of bring- 
ing about the permanent improvement 
of rural schools throughout the state. 


Interrelation of the State higher edu- 
cational institutions of New Mexico is 
the subject of a survey now in progress 
under the direction of the State revenue 
commission. The survey is in charge 
of W. C. Bagley and George D. Stray- 
er, of Columbia University, and Ell- 
wood P. Cubberley of Stanford. 


The Lunch Hour at School, Health 
Education Bulletin No. 7, is one of the 
bulletins prepared for the Bureau of 
Education by the Child Health Organ- 
ization of America. The bulletin deals 
with *the hot lunch in consolidated 
schools, the menu, buying and storing 
supplies,\school * lunches and health 
education,¢the social aspects. Write 
the Bureau of Education, Washington, 
De C.,,for. the pamphlet. 


_{nstruction in manners to the pupils 
in the elementary and high schools has 
been approved after consideration by 
the Teachers’ Council of .New York 
City. A committee made a report sug- 
gesting the forming of a course in this 
subject. Twenty minutes a week, it 
said, might be spent by: the. teachers 
in talking to pupils on this . subject. 
The course could be graded to suit the 
age and understanding of the pupils. 


Miss Theda Gildemeister, elected pres- 
ident of the Minnesota:Education As- 
sociation at its last annual session, has 
for many years been. connected with 
national movements in education. The 
most distinctive contribution she has 
made to educational literature * tis 
known as*“The Minnesota Course -of 
Study.” This has been recognized*as 
of universal value,’ throughout this 
country and abroad. Miss Gildemeis- 
ter has been connected for twenty years, 
with the training department of the 
Winona State Normal School, where 
she is now head of the Department of 
Education. 


Fire prevention is included in the list 
of studies required in all the schools of 
New Jersey, in pursuance of a law 
passed by the State legislature of 1920 
requiring that at least one hour a 
month be devoted to the subject in all 
schools of the State. The commissioner 
of banking and insurance and the com- 
missioner of education were directed to 
outline the course of study, and they 
selected as a textbook the manual en- 
titled “Safeguarding the Home Against 
Fire,” which was prepared for the 
United States Bureau of Education by 
the National Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers. 





The one exclusive sign of a thorough 
knowledge is the power_of teaching.— 
Aristotle. 








Fine Photogravure Portraits 


| of Washington, (as illustrated), Lincoln and Woodrow Wilson. 
Size 22x28 Inches. Price each (unframed), 75 cents; two for 
$1.40; three for $2.00, postpaid. 


Framed Portraits 


Any of the above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid Oak, 

black or brown enameled frames, complete with frame and glass 

| and securely packed for shipment, each $3.60; any two $6.95; 
| any three $10.30; express extra. 


Artotypes—Famous Paintings 


Celebrated paintings of the old masters and modern painters as 
well. A series of the highest grade reproductions, furnished’ at 
moderate cost. Over 2,000 titles, the most popular being; The 

' Angelus (Millet), “Can't You Talk?’’ (Ilolmes), Baby Stuart 


hand-colored at:. 
five, $7.75. 


Each (unframed), $1.75, any two, $3.30; 


Framed Artotypes 


(If hand-colored Artotypes are wanted, 
Catalog mailed free. 


$19.50; express extra. 
65 cents to cost of each.) 


folk songs, 12 favorite opening and miscellaneous songs. 
pages. Per copy, 15 cents; per dozen, $1,50 postpaid. 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 pages. Price, 40 cents. 





Lincoln Day Entertainments. 


Our 1921 Catalog of Books, Helps and Suppiles for Teachers and ye mailed free upon 


| quest. > Every teacher should have a copy! It is a guide book to the best o ? everything. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


| 
D ept. 3 B, 17 E. Twenty-third St. 








Decorate Your Schoolroom. 





(VanDyck), Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln (John- 
son), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Ilofmann), The Colosseum, | 
| The Forum, General Washington on Horse (Faed), The Gleaners 

(Millet), The Horse Fair (@enhenr) . Madonna (Bodenhavsen), } 
Madonna of the Chair (Raphael), Return to the Farm (Troyon), 
Shephe edess and Sheep (Lerolle), Sir Galahad (Watts), Sistine Ma- 
donna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Breton), The Sower (Millet), 
Spirit of ’76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Stratford-on- 
Avon, Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutse), The Windmill 
(Van Ruysdael). 


Size 22x28 Inches. Price each (unframed), $1.10; any two $2.10; 
any five, $4.90. postpa'd. Any of these subjects supplied beautifully 
any 


Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown 
frames to suit the tone of the subject, picture complete with frame 
and glass and ready to hang, securely packed for shipment each $4.10; 
any two $7.95; any three, $11.80; any four, $15.65; any five, 
add 


Special Day Books for February 


Songs We Like Best. Contains 12 National patriotic airs, 9 popular 
48 large 


Washington Day Entertainments. Ly Joseph C. Sindelar. 176 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday. [By Alice M. Kellogg. 4 pages. Price, 40 cents. 
Patriotic Celebrations. By Marie Irish. 120 pages. Price, 35 cents. f 
| Polly in History-Land, or Glimpses of Washington. By Edith F. A. U. Painton. A very fine Wash- 
ington’s birthday play in 4 acts, for 8 or more boys and 6 girls. Time, 1 hour. Scei es, easy, Price, 230. 


‘Chicago, Ml. 
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Debates ana Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; de- 
bates on either side of any subject, about 1,500 
words: one dollar each. Addresses forall occasions 
prepared to order. All work done by college 
graduates, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, Let us know your wants. Subjects 
for debates, orations, and essays free. 

COLUMBIAN INFORMATION BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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Sand Table and Po fos ster Pattern Work 
For Kindergarten "and Primary Grades ™ 
By JOHANNA HOLM 


This set complete includes 18 poster patterns | 
and a 42 page illustrated instruction book. Send | 
' for description and prices from the publishers. | 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., Fau Claire, Wisconsin | 














[New “Prang Bulletin!” 
FREE 


Every Grade Teacher, Drawing Teacher, Kindergarten 
Teacher and every teacher of hand-work needs this 
new “Prang Bulletin” of Art Supplies. Profusely 
Illustrated. Do you know “Enamelac’’ and ‘ Permo- | 


dello”? THE PRANG COMPANY 














| 1928 Calumet Avé., Chicago 30 Irving Pl., N. ¥. 
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You want an Amer- 
ican Flag for your School. 
Here is your opportun- 
ity to get, without cost to yourself or school, a large, standard U. S. Flag, 
5x8 feet, made of the finest bunting, with 48 stars embroidered on both |} 
sides, guaranteed not to fade. Or, if you prefer, you can get a heavy 
Silk Flag, 32x48 inches, mounted on a varnished staff with gilded spear 
head. 

Old Glory should hang from the flag staff, or from the walls of * 
every school in America. It will make better boys and girls. , Get 
your flag this month. 

Send us your name only and we send you 60 Emblematic Flag But- 
tons, which your pupils will be glad to wear and show to their friends 
and neighbors. They readily and quickly sell the buttons for 10¢ 
each. Send us the proceeds, specifying which flag you want—the 
Silk Flag or the large Bunting Flag. It will be sent immedi- 
ately, prepaid. 

Hundreds of teachers all over the country have secured free 
flags in this way, and have expressed themselves delighted with 
the ease and simplicity of our plan. 

‘*Story of the Flag’’—Send in your signed coupon for buttons, 
remit within two weeks after receiving them, and receive 
free, a beautiful little booklet entitled ‘‘Story of the Flag.’’ 

Sign your name in Coupon and mail it at once. 


The Jefferis Co., P.0. Box 77, Anderson, Indiana — 
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Have your pupils sell WRITE YOUR NAME HERE 
35 Flag Buttons at 10c 
each, Send the pro- 
ceeds, $3.50, and we 
will send this Chicago 
Giant Pencil Sharpener 
by return mail—prepaid. 
Please use coupon at 
side. COP ee eeeesees seers seesceseeeessseteseseseseses 


10e each, ¢ proceeds will 
will send me prepaid the flag or pencil s 


f 32 x 48 in. Silk Flag. 60 Buttons. 
5x8 ft. Bunting, | 60 Buttons. 


square for you want) 


{ ] Pencil anoenen "35 Buttons. 








THE JEFFERIS CO., P.O. Box77, Anderson, ind. 
Send me Sppblcmntic | Flag Buttons which my pupils will sell at 
on ‘ou, 6nd immediately you 
net cheeked below 
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shown, with 


“public school” 
names of pupils, teacher, 


very complete and desirable souvenir. 


Without Photo, 10 or less, $1.4 
With P 


If 1 
Remit with your order, preferably by P. O. 
Write plain, readable copy and we wil 


Souvenir of Our School 


Yes, we put the photo on inside page opposite pupils’ names. 


UR new 1921 Sovvenir No. 3, herewith illustrated, is neat, tasty and 
steel die design engraved in colors, 34%4x6% inches, tied as 
8 insert pages of splendid and appropriate composition nicely 


illustrated. How do you like it? 
You Send To Us 


name of your school, (in case your school is not known by name we use 
for a heading) district number, township, county, state, 
and if desired, the school board. 


Photo Souvenirs 


ree years ago we began our custom of mounting photos on inside page, opposite names of pupils, 
thus bringing photo of teacher and names of 
it is always clean and bright. This arrangeme' 

If photo order is desired, | 
house and we will copy from i ( 
card photo is a convenient size to mail and copy, 
use a special design for photo of teacher. 

In case photo order is not desired, we use the same design, showing a schoolhouse with landscape 
instead of photo. : 

Last season we filled many orders with both photo of teacher and schoolhouse which makes a 

We have a special design for this arrangement. 

Should you desire photo of both teacher and schoolhouse, add 2c extra to the following prices for 


pretty, 


photo souvenir 


or $2.90 for 25. 


For 25 with photo, the first 10 will cost $1.65 and the next 15 will cost $1.80 or $3.45 for 25. 


Envelopes with a very appropriate design printed thereon furnished for these souvenirs for 1c each. 
ess souvenirs are ordered than pupils’ names to be printed, acd 2c for each name in excess, 


pupils together and by having 
mt has proven to be just what the teachers want. 

send to us the photo you wish reproduced, whether of teacher or school- 
it a photo for each souvenir and return o: 


Prices Postpaid for No.3 

0; number above 10, 10 cents each, 

hoto, 10 or less, $1.65; number above 10, 12 cents each. 

Example: If 25 are ordered, without photo, the first 10 will cost $1.40 and the next 15 $1.50, 


1 give you correctly printed souvenirs. 
f you order from this advertisement we will strive tu please you; if you prefer to see samples, we 


I 
will be pleased to send 


them. 
Mansfield is located on three Trunk Line Railroads, giving us 32 daily mails which is a great 


advantage to us as well as to our patrons, 


COLONIAL PRINTING COMPANY, 


the photo on inside page, 


al with your order. A post- 
but we can copy from any size to size desired. We 


Money Order. 


Box H, MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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Artists, Artists, ARTISTS! 
Men are wanted by newspapers 
for cartoon work, by large con- 
cerns to illustrate their adver- 
tising, by publishers to illus- 
trate books and magazines. 
Salaries are higher than ever 
before—the 48,868 periodicals 
published in America have 
come to realize the vast impor- 
tance of pictures and_ they 
CANNOT GET ENOUGH. 
They are always in the market 
for more! Right now the field 
of commercial art is less crowd- 
ed and offers greater opportuni- 
ties than any other profession. 


No Talent Is Needed 


Don’t be afraid of the word “‘art- 
ist.”’ Theold theory that an artist 
had to be born is exploded. By our 
amazing new method of expert per 
soncal instruction we train you not only 
to draw, but to draw so that you can 
SELL your pictures. It makes no 
difference how little you know about 
drawing. Many of our former stu- 
dents, who today are well known 
prosperous artists, could not even hold 
a pencil properly before they received 
our first lesson. Our wonderful new 


* method makes talent unnecessary. 


We start you in on basic principles. 
You begin by drawing straight lines, 
then sbading, action, perspective, 
etc., follow in order, until almost be- 
fore you know it, you are making 
drawings that sell for $100 to $150 a- 
piece. The course is s0 logically 
arranged that you learn almost with- 
out study. 





i Ee THAT SELL 


Learn at Home 
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EVIDENCE 


“Words are inadequate 
to express my high opinion 
regarding Mr. Chandlee’s 
efficiency as an instructor. 
Any one desiring to learn 
illustrating could not do 
better than to place him- 
self under his direction.” 
—A. H. Enrotu, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“I am delighted with 
my lessons. What I like 
so much about your course 
is that you teach your 
pupils how to become 
original.” Lucey R. 
GILFILIAN, Norfolk, Va. 





“Your course has been 
of inestimable value to me 
in my work.’’—COURTNEY 
C. ALLEN, The Evening 
Star, Washington, D. C. 


“Before finishing my 
course, I was able to dis- 
pose of some of my work 
which helped me pay for 
my tuition.’”” — VERNON 
COLEMAN. 


“I have just sold to the 
McClure Newspaper Syn- 
dicate of New York the 
first installment of twen- 
ty drawings on a comic 
series.’ — J. BALDWIN 
BURWELL, Staunton, Va. 








Personally Instructed 


You receive personal instruction. 
It is just as if a teacher stood at your 
elbow and guided you. The correc- 
tions not only show you how to im- 
prove your work but WHY the 
suggested changes DO improve it. 
Progress is unbelievably rapid. The 
course covers every angle of com- 
mercial art. Many of our students 
earn BIG MONEY before they 
complete the course. 


Learn In Your Spare Time 

With our remarkable new method 
you can learn right in your own 
home. A few minutes of fascinating 
study a day is all that is necessary to 
fit you for a high position in the most 
interesting profession in the world. 
Get into this great game now. Put 
drudgery and long hours behind you 
forever. Be your own boss. Do the 






work that never gets tiresome 
New Book FREE 

Mail coupon for our valuable of 
reveals secrets of success Ros 
in commercial art, and ? 
shows work done by \2 
ONCE. 

Washington, D. C. 

@” Please send me your free 
book, “‘How to e an 


ist.’’ It explains our course, 
WASHINGTON 
coupon AT SCHOOL OF 
ff ART, Inc. 
e Room 1584, Marden Bidg. 














book “‘How to Become an Art-, 
our students. Don’t 
delay — mail the rd 
Oo Artist.” 
fj Name...csccccccccccccese eeececens 








Aw \ 
QqH Address... .sceeeceeeee SITTTITTTTTT 





'“Music Appreciation for Little 
Children” 


Oceasionally one picks up a book that 
is a delight from cover to cover—to the 
eye, the touch, and the mind. -This 
happens .less and” less often:-in- these 
days of costly but hectic publication. 
Either: the author, the illustrator, or 
the printer must suffer, apparently— 
but the reader does, too! Here, ~how- 
ever, as the choice product of modern 
‘enlightened business publicity, we have 
2 little-volume that is a work of art. It 
/is substantially and modestly .bound, 
|clearly printed on handsome plate pa- 
| per, charmingly illustrated in color and 
| by photographs. *.Yet obviously it is in- 
| tended, to be a great deal besides a 
“pretty” book. Frances Elliott Clark 
and her collaborators in the Education- 
al Department of the Victor Talking 
Machine Company have put an im- 
mense amount of research and trained 
effort into the text. In a Foreword, 
this fact is recognized by Professor 
Patty S. Hill, the noted Director of 
Lower Primary Education in Teachers 
College, . Columbia University. The 
purpose of the book is well expressed 
by Mrs. Clark as follows: “Because we 
believe that, next to reading and writ- 
ing, music is the greatest single factor 
in educational processes, and because 
we realize that.teachers everywhere 
are reaching out for definite instruc- 
tion and direction in this larger use of 
music itself, and also as a powerful 
leaven to lighten the whole mags of in- 
struction,—as a beautiful pollen which 
brings to fruitage every flower of child- 
mind,—we present this plan of work.” 
The volume is intended: for ‘teachers 
and parents, and as an aid to super- 
visors also. Explicit instructions are 

iven for using to best advantage a 
arge and choice selection of simple yet 
beautiful music adapted to children 
during the “sensory period.” Besides 
the more general chapters are others 
on “Rhythm,” “Song,” “Instrumental 
Music,” “Suggested Lessons,” “Lesson 
Building,” “Making the Most of a Rec- 
ord,” “Correlation,” “Primary Stories 
and Poems,” and sketches of the boy- 
hood of Handel, Mozart, and Mendels- 
sohn. At the end of the volume are an 
Index and a Numerical List of more 
than two hundred records whose use is 
discussed. Further information wil] be 
provided by the Educational Depart- 
ment, Victor Talking “Machine Com- 
pany, Camden, N. J. 








You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288- tammering ¢ 
| Fe RT 
5916 Bopue Bidg., 1147 Ne lik Ste indianapolis” 
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Teachers Often 
Bear the Burden 


Teachers often bear the burden of recom- 
mending the installation of playground equip- 
ment—in those cases the knowledge that 
comes with years of experience in play- 
ground planning and the building of play- 
ground equipment is of utmost value. 


Medart Catalog “L”—A Text Book on 
Playground Planning 


Get this wonderful catalog—it contains the 
results gained during more than fifty years’ 
experience as builders of gymnasium appa- 
ratus for men and playground equipment for 
children. It is recognized:everywhere as 
the complete authority on scientific play- 
ground planning and proper equipment. 


No matter what the size. of your appro- 
priation— whether you contemplate a new 
installation or an extension—this catalog will 
be of great value to'you, as it contains many 
suggestions that will make your selection 
easier and safer. ta 4 
Medart Engineering Service 

The MEDART Engineering Department is 
really an advisory -board on . playground 
installations. It is maintained for your bene- 
fit—and we extend you an invitation to avail 


yourself of this expert advice. No cost or 
obligation is entailed. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. . St. Louis, Mo. 


New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 








Become a Nurse 


A most dignified and respected profession 
BY training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Age 19 to 60. 
Founded on 19 years of suc- 
cess—10,000 Graduates Earning 
$18 to $30 weekly. 
Invaluable for the b or the 
practical nurse. Entire tuition 
earned in a few weeks. 2 
Two months’ trial of the course 
with money funded if di isfied 
Send for catalog and sample lesson pages. 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
373 Main St., Jamestown, N. Y. 







- 














Training School for Nurses 
The Michael Reese Hospital 


Ellis and 29th Street, Box 31, Chicago, lilinois 
Registered by the State of Illinois. 3-year course pre- 
paratory instruction. Theoretical and practical class 
work throughout the course. Minimum entrance require- 
ments, 4 years’ High School work. For information apply to 


Miss M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent. 








MAHE MONEY NURSING! 


Trained nursesarescarce. Greatdemand by hospitals 
and private patients, We help you find cmplogean. at 
pay. Sonowis your opportunity to becomea train- 
ed nurse. Earn $35 per week, You can quickly 
learn in your spare time. Graduates of our Truinin 
Course get diploma prprores by best doctors. Hospital 
ps ny ped ncaa . comune — Series. Write at 
once for ca‘ . State age. American TrainingSc 
for Nurses, ITN. LaSalle Street, Chicago, tits ~~ 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
este Meesieedty te Setetitinct, Tigers 


exkend seated’ 
and p: c wor \o 
an allowance each month. For farther infse: 








Palen arite: SUPERINTENDENT NURSING 
2449 Washington Bivd., —s SCH ORIGAGO, LL. 














TEACHERS: If any of your pupils 
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estern School, 2311 Grand Ave, Milwaukee,Wis. 
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Domestic Science 


- for Grammar Grades.” 


THE. SIMPLEST 
THE LATEST THE BEST 
TEXTBOOK is 


ELEMENTARY 
HOME ECONOMICS 


By Prof. Mary L. Matthews 
of Purdue University 
Recitation and laboratory work in Foods 
and Cookery, Sewing and Textiles, 
and the Care of the House. 


More than a hundred illustrations. 
Published in January, 1921. Mailing price, $1.50 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
34 BEACON ST., BOSTON 




















ae 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Add , ete., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide 25 cents. 











JOHN H. ARNOLD. Cedar Falls, lowa 


New Entertainments 


Here are three splendid books for teachers. 
Community Plays for Various Days - - - 50c 
Special Plays for Special Days - - - - - 50c 
Snappy Stunts for Social Gatherings - - - 75c 


Hundreds of other good Plays, Drills, Songs, 
Pageants, etc., listed in our Help-U Catalog. 
Eldridge Entertainment House 
““THE HOUSE THAT HELPS”? 


FRANKLIN, o-ealso--- DENVER, COLORADO 
OHIO 944 So. Logan St. 


START AN EASY AND 
LUCRATIVE BUSINESS 


We teach you'how to establish a successful COL- 
LECTION BUSINESS and refer items to you. No 
capital required. O. H. Overholser, Dayton, Ohio, 
writes; ‘Averaged over $360.00 net monthly com- 
missions last year. This is how I bought my home and 
farm.”’ Start now in spare time. You can achieve 
the same success as 4300 others. Write today for 
free “Pointers” and new plan. 

American Collection Service, 788 Cass Bidg.,Detroit,Mich. 




















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Prize Essay Contest 

The American School Citizenship 
League announce their prize essay con- 
test for 1921. Three prizes of $75, $50 
and $25 are offered for the three best 
essays on each of the following sub- 
jects: “What education can do to se- 
cure co-operation as against compe- 
tition between nations,” and “The es- 
sential foundation of a-co-operating 
world.” .The.first is open to Seniors in 
Normal Schools, and the second to 
Seniors in Secondary Schools. Each 
essay must be accompanied by a topical 
outline, and a bibliography with brief 
notes on each book. Essays must not 
exceed 5,000 words (a length of 3,000 
words is suggested as desirable), and 
must be written, preferably in type- 
writing, on one side only of paper, 8 x 
10 inches, with a margin of at least 1% 
inches. Manuscripts not easily legible 
will nof® be considered. The name of 
the writer must not appear on the es- 
say, which should be accompanied by a 
letter giving the writer’s name, school, 
and home address, and sent to Mrs. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, 
American School Citizenship League, 
405 Marlborough Street, Boston 17, 
Mass., not later than June 1, 1921. Es- 
says should be mailed flat (not rolled). 

During the past two years, many 
teachers have introduced the contest as 
a part of the regular school work, and 
have sent to the League the best essay 
in the school. It is suggested that all 
schools adopt this plan. 


Statistics show that 15 per cent to 25 
per cent of the 22,000,000 school chil- 
dren of the nation suffer from malnu- 
trition; that at least 5 per cent have 
or have had tuberculosis; that 25 per 
cent, or 5,000,000 have defective eyes; 
that 5 per cent have defective hearing; 
that 1 per cent are handicapped by or- 
ganic heart disease; and that another 
1 per cent are mentally defective. 
Among the agencies active in remedy- 
ing this condition is the American 
Child Hygiene Association, 1211 





Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md., 


, educational merit. 
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1921 ATLAS tew euxors FREE 


To the readers of Normal Instractor who take advantage of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 


WORDS OF RECENT INTEREST 


Anzac, ace, barrage, Bertha, blighty, 
Boche, Bolsheviki, camouflage, Lewis gun, 
Liberty bond, Sammy, soviet, tank, war 
bride. These are but a few of the thousands of 





THE ONLY GRAND PRIZE 


(Highest Award) a to dictionaries at the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
was granted to Webster’s New International 
and the Merriam Series for superiority of 

















late words—all clearly defined in this great work. 
“The 
Supreme 


soe The Merriam Webster 


A Complete Reference Library In Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 
pages and type matter equivalent to a 15-volume Encyclopedia, all in 
a single volume, in Rich Full Red Leather, or Library Buckram Bind- 
ings, can now be secured on the following remarkably easy terms: 


THE ENTIRE WORK (WITH COMPLETE 1921 ATLAS) 


DELIVERED for $1.00 <= 


and easy moathly payments thereafter (in the U.S, and Canada) 
ON SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


Reduced About One-Half ™ Thickness 


and Weight 
India Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior India 
paper. This edition is only about one-half the 
thickness and weight of the regular edition. Size 
12% in. x9% in.x2% in. Weight 8% Ibs. 


Regular Paper Edition 
Printed on strong book paper of the 
highest quality. Size 12% in. x 9% 
in. 5% 


x in, Weight 15% Ibs, 
Both editions are printed from the 
same plates and indexed. 


m Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms and 
in addition 12,000 Biographical 
Names, nearly 30,000 Geographical 

















Subjects, besides thousands of other 

references. Nearly 3,000 pages. Over 

6,000 illustrations. 

The only dictionary with the New Divided 
, characterized asa ‘*‘A Stroke of Genius.’ 





_To those who mail this coupon at once 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Home Office Dept. S Springfield, Mass. 
(Publishers of Genuine Webste 7 Dactlonartee 
Jor over 75 years) 

Please send me free of all obligation or expense 
a copy of “‘Dictionary Wrinkles’’ containing an 
amusing ‘“Test in Pronunciation’’ (with key) en 


ae a - ! 
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“To have this work in the home is like sending the whole family to college.” 

















titled “‘The Americanization of Carver;'’ also 
**125 Interesting Questions’’ with references to 
their answers, and striking ‘‘Facsimile Color 
Plate’’ of the new bindings. Please include spe 


is the 1921 “New Reference Atlas of the 
World,” containing 148 pages, with 96 
pages of maps beautifully printed in colors 
Ww 





imen pages of India and Regular paper with 
'. : terms of your Normal Instructor free as « 
ith areas and populations of all coun- § fer on Webster's New Internationa! Dictiona 
tries, including changes brought about by the Great War, Parcel- 
Post Guide, ete., all handsomely bound in red cloth, size 9 x12 %. — 
Address 














FILE CLERKS 
CUSTOMS CLERKS 


Do it Today. 











CLERKS AT WASHINGTON, D.C. 


INTERNAL REVENUE CLERKS 
CLERKS AT PANAMA CANAL 
CITY POSTAL CLERKS 


WANTED— TEACHERS 


by U. S. Government 
$1240 to $2000 a year 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 











SHORT HOURS , 
PLEASANT WORK 

RAPID ADVANCEMENT of. 
PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT 
LONG VACATION WITH PAY 


Fill out and mail the attached coupon now. You must act at once. 


We will immediately send you full description of the positions open to you, 
with a full description of the work, hours, vacation, salaries, and dates of 
the Winter and Spring examinations in your section. 


Tomorrow may be too late! 











7 
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it Franklin 
Institute, 


Dept. G 247, 
Pi ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

~ Gentlemen:—Kindly send 

@ me, at once, and entirely with- 

> out charge or any obligation on 
}Y my part, list of U.S. Government big 
paid positions now open to teachers. 

@ Advise me also regarding the salaries, 
hours, work, vacation and date of the Winter 

and Spring examinations in my section, send- 
ing me also free sample examination questions. 


4 
4 
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Old College Building 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Founded 1873 by Henry B. Brown 


HE Summer School of Valparaiso University will open May 31, 1921 and will continue twelve 


weeks. An exteptional opportunity is offered to combine the summer vacation with study at 

@ most reasonable expense. During the summer session there will be beginning, intermediate 
and advanced courses offered in the following departments: 

Preparatory, High School, Arts and Sciences, Education, Home Economics, 

Music, Fine Arts, Public Speaking, Commerce, Engineering, 
Chemistry and Pharmacy, Physical Education 
Special professional and advanced courses for teachers, principals and supervisors 

The expenses are the lowest. Tuition $25.00 for the term of twelve weeks. Board—The University 
maintains a cafeteria, where the best of board may be obtained at lowest prices. Rooms $15.00 to 
$20.00 for the term, 

Bulletin giving complete information concerning courses, etc., will be mailed free, address 


& DANIEL RUSSELL HODGDON, Sc.D., LL.D., President, 





Valparaiso, Indiana J 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 

















Wiese Laboratory Furniture Company 


LABORATORY FURNITURE ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


Educctional and Technical Furniture for Physics, Chemistry, 
Agriculture, Biology, Domestic Science, and Domestic Art. 


The Wiese Mr. F. H. Wiese, President of the company and Sup- 

Organization ervisor of design and construction, is qualified thru 
25 years of manufacturing experience to scientific- 

ally serve the students or the mature scientist. 
Without cost or obligation to you, we extend the 
co-operation of our engineering department in 
planning your laboratories. 
Prompt shipments guaranteed on standard lines or 
special design orders. 


“F, H. Wiese is materializing in Laboratory Furni- 
ture the latest word in all laboratory science”’— 
—A. E. WINSHIP. 


Write for our new catalog No. 21 


WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE COMPANY 


; Sales Office Factory 
20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
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A Word from 
the Outside 







































Order these 

three Color Specialties 

today from your 
Stationer 


COLOR MEDIUMS 

of Unsurpassed Advantages 
to Every Student and 

Teacher 

















AND PRIMARY .PLANS 


The Superintendents’ .Meeting 

Announcement has been made of the 
tentative program for the Department 
of Superintendence meeting at Atlantic 
City, February 24-March 3: The chief 
subjects discussed will be: 

“The Great Problem in American 

Education—The Rural School.” 

“Ideals and Accomplishments of the 

System I Represent.” 
hy Use of the Superintendent’s 
i 

“The Probable Future of Education 

in the United States.” 

Among prominent speakers will be: 
Dr. Henry van Dyke, Dr. John H. Fin- 
ley, Dr.. Nicholas Murray Butler, Sir 
Auckland Geddes, British Ambassador 
to the United States, and Congressman 
H. M. Towner. 

The dates of the Atlantic City meet- 
ing are arranged to accommodate those 
who wish to be in Washington for the 
inaugural exercises on March 4. A 
special train with Pullman coaches will 
leave Atlantic City late Wednesday 
evening so as to reach Washington 
early on March 4. Only a very few, if 
any, will be able to secure ‘rooms in 
Washington hotels. _— 

Information concerning Atlantic City 
hotels and hotel rates may be had by 
addressing: Secretary National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Stdeet, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


School Exhibit at Atlantic City 


Schools and school men are asked to 
send samples of record cards, report 
forms, new courses of study; teacher re- 
cruiting devices and posters, fund rais- 
ing publicity and other printed mate- 
rial to be shown at the educational ex- 
hibit to be held in the Commercial Ex- 
hibit Hall at the Atlantic City meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. 
The N. E. A. has set aside a special 
booth at this meeting in which will be 
shown material issued by state depart- 
ments, city systems, special schools, 
that will help educators save time and 
increase efficiency. At the same booth 
will be shown sample copies of all 
standard tests and measurements with 
references and studies in which they 
have been used. All schools are invited 
to send helpful material to the Institute 
for Public Service, 423 W. 120 St., New 
York City which is cooperating. with 
the N. E. A. in preparing and conduct- 
ing this exhibit. 





Six thousand ‘six hundred fifty-two 
boys and girls were enrolled in boys’ 
and girls’ clubs in South Dakota dur- 
ing the past fiscal- year. There were 
529 clubs, scattered all. over the state. 
The work has been demonstrated 
through fourteen different projects, as 
follows: Canning, sewing, bread bak- 
ing, hot school lunch, gardening, corn, 
potato, grain, poultry, sheep, sow-lit- 
ter, baby pork, cow and calf and baby- 
beef. This is organized agriculture 
and rural leadership in the making. In 
addition, most of the young people se- 
cure excellent financial returns from 
their work. 
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St. Valectine | . 
Novelties 


You can't have a really 
gay Valentine party 


without Dennison’s 
crepe paper novelties, 
heart cut-outs, and place 


cards. ve them and 
the party can’t fail. At 
stationers and depart- 
ment stores. 


Send to Den T, 
Fedichame Mase, for” Party Book™ 


6) What Next 


Pass. Any Examination 
BY USING 


‘Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


40 SUBJECTS. 
uestions, each a seg 40 cents. 
nswers, each subject 40 cents. 














6 or more copies, 124% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 


SEND FOR CATALOG, 
|W. HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, ! 
| __117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. _| 
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Hicuer Enucation 

Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other subjects are given by cor- 

ence. egin any time. 














The Buiversity of Chicagn 
fst vere he ity of 1, Chicago, mj 
W { TEACHERS 

an e STUDENTS 
to prepare for good office positions. - 
~We train and place you before you pay 
us. Study at home or at our college. 


~ Address : ” Greenfield Business Cae 
Department 25,: GroenBeld, OMe. 


DOMESTIC ‘SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, etc. Which? Illustrated 100- “page booklet, ‘‘THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE, 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 


OMEN": WBANKS IN 
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pusileater 


Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog C, 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 

_ HEKTOGRAPIL MFG. & 

_ DUPLICATOR. CO, 

46 Murray St. N.Y. City 




















Pass Eighth Grade Examinations 
SAVE TIME reviewing for 8th grade 

—_— examinations. The 48 page book of 
i9 2 Nebraska 8th grade questions given 






Bookkeeping, Salesmanship, Shorthand, 
Civil Service — yo $78 to rit a month, 
Write for FREE BOOK of testi 


ew : HOME-STUDY SCHOOL, 
00 Brown Bidg., Peoria, Ill. 





in the past, should be in the hands 
of each 8th grader. Over 1800live 

Gets questions on al] 8th grade subjects, 
Doo, 40c., 2 for 7bc., 8 for $1.00, 4 or 


more 30c. 
OSCAR WARP, MINDEN, NEBRASKA 
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ae see and head clear with r Take these four 
4 colds aod catacrhy Jost asim steps for’ 
give you pupils’ "htop, 
: We want school teachers to 


know and value Kondon’s and 


‘aad | health 
to advise this healthy habit to 


their boygand girls. 1200 teach- LY) 
ers accepted this offer last season 


‘ONDON'S 


CATARRHAL JELLY 
—~a reoular 











<i 
Send the names of 20 or more ¥ S~ 
parents of your pupils. We will f S:n> 
send you, not a sample, but a reg- ess J BYALL 
ular size 80¢ tube of Kondon’s. | 32-.. 






















Clip this Coupon. ~ Mail it at 
ee or menaenemenatl 
and addresses 

KONDON ure. co, Minneapolis, Minn, | 


30*size tube of it 
/ Nevidg iv 
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Teachers, Think Rocky Mountain 
Teachers’ Agency, 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo- 
rado. Other Offices: Portland, Ore., 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, ‘Chicago and 
Kansas City, Mo. Free enrollment. 
Write today for enrollment card and 
‘“‘The Road to Good Positions. ’’ 








o 
Orthography 
2025 Words — 224 Roots — 221. Affixes. 

For Test Work 
for’ Upper Grades and High Schools. 
Single copy, 20c; ten or more copies, 15c each 
Address CYRUS STOVER GROVE, Freeport, Ill. 



























School Room 
Decorations _ 


Pictures, ' drawings, 
pennants and notices may be quickly an 
lr feared 4 in school room, without 

d wood work, ork, when, you: use 


Moore. Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Point 





Oy a 


No hammer needed. May be. over and 
overagain. Easy to remove, Sam- 
ples to Teachers. 


Sold by by Tigecwere, ae, l pcre per y 
" 


Drug and pply Stores 
a 

.Moore Push-Pin Seen: 
17-2 Berkley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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227 OTHER ~~ DESIGNS 


and 
the 


Class Presidents, Teachers, 
Superintendents, can save time 
money by ordering direct from 
manufacturer. 

We can give you prompt service on 


Pins, Rings, Charms, Medals 
For School, Classes 
FRATS AND SORORITIES. 


Send for Catalogue and Price Lists. 


WINSHIP & COMPANY 
707 B. Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 

















No. .N907 No. N894 No. N825 
10k. Gold $1.10!10k. Gold $2.65) 10k. Gold $6.60) 
Ster. Silver 75c|/14k. Gold $3.30/14k. Gold $7.95 

TEACHERS! crass Pptelees tered 
Buy Direct from the Manuf 1¥ 
Our method of roth direct to wy wert a 
Colleges enables us to geots lowest prices 
on hig! hest quality 


ever publi: 
ian ler Aneet catalog ver Pins, Class ‘tings, Med. 10k. Gold $2.60 
als, /rgaand prepay treneper Math We do enorav- Ster. Silver $1.45 


ing free a: prepay tr 
for x ar soeencee of Engraved Com- 


6 delivery gue: guaranteed. 
mencement Invitations, Calling 


CHAS.S, STIFF 


MANUFACTU RER 
Sb aS ae lelel €7-N-1 









and Rings loaned to Grammar, High, Sunday 
School and College class officers or faculty. 
Make sample selection from FREE catalog 
, of 300 designs from 20c to $20 each. 
METAL ARTS CO. 

“a Dept. N. Rochester, N.Y. 


Cc, FREE CATALOG 2105 anos screen in cuss, SS) 


—s pin fllustrated made with 31 
2 figures, one or two colors enamel. Silver 
Plate 258, ea., $2.50 doz. Sterling silver, 50% 
Write for new . 
BASTIAN BROS, CO. 
216 Bastian Bidg., Rochester,N.Y. 


ASS PINS-RINGS 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU 
OUR NEW CATALOG WITH 600 OF THE, 
dLATEST UP-TO-DATE DESIGNS FREE. 


GROUSE co. 
‘“ am me North Attleboro, Mass, 


a py CLASS Pi RINGS Of EVERY 


oe Two catalogs 
hese for the asking. Pin shown here with any 
letterg,-numerals, or colors. Sterling silver or 
Rolled ‘Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 per doz. 
UNION EMBLEM Pa. 
Cartoons, 


CO., 858 Greiner Bidg., Pi 
Comics, Commercial, 

Newspaper and Magazine Illus: 

4 trating, Pastel Crayon Portraits 

‘and Fashions. a, Mail or Local 

» LJ Ciasses. Write for terms and 
+ % List of successful students. 
od Associated Art Studios, 
102 Flatiron Bidg., Now York 


x BUSINESS COLLEGE COURSE uit 
























PREPARE band EARN $100 to oy re Graduates 


posed n Sood positions. _DETA 
rownte ome Study School, est Peoria, Ills. 


UNIVERSAL SHORTHAND COv®s= (Pitman) 


makes stenographic ex- 
perts in 86 lessons. Efficiency guaranteed or money back. Helps 
users of other systems increase pay. Easy terms. Write for booklet 10 
Universal Shorthand Course, 6609 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, III. 
gy STUDY 

Co 


Lincoln-Jefferson Univers flewes 


Theological, Law, Music, aadieainaiines pe Graduate 
Schools, leading to degrees. LOCK BOX 239F, CHICAGO 


ag School, Normal, Commercial, Col- 

Home Study pis d Professional Courses. Cata- 

log. Free. ‘oamunere rr fessional College, Washingt D. 0. 
I A Speakers, Dialogues and Entertain- 

P YS ments. Catalogue Free 

Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 




















ETAL ART PINS 





A Students’ Banking System 


One of the latest and most practical 
contributions to thrift education is a 
plan devised and developed at Dallas, 
Texas, by Mr. Dinsmore W. Hume, Di- 
rector of the Treasury Savings Move- 
ment for the eleventh Federal Reserve 
District. It is a “School Government 
Thrift Bank,” officered and managed by 
school students. « This , bank provides 
for the handling" of. all school savings 
in the same business-like way as the 
business of a commercial bank is con- 
ducted. ‘Students bring-their savings 
to the school, , deposit . them «in, their 
bank and they” are invested by the of- 
ficers of the bank ini Government Sav- 
ings Securities.:*This ‘banking system 
was first tried out in’one of the local 
schools at Dallas. ‘It proved so success- 
ful and appealed“so’ strongly to stu- 
dents, teachers and principals, that the 
plan has been put into printed form and 
sent to school authorities throughout 
the State of Texas. During the first six 
months of the existence of the first of 
those banks to be established,’ it did 
$6,000 worth of business, representing 
800 depositors, with average savings 
of $7.50 per student. - The president of 
this.bank is,an eleven year old, boy. 
The vice president is seven. 

This, School. Government Thrift Bank 
provides not. only ajsafe’ and simple 
method for,taking care of the children’s 
savings\in{the! school, but it also pro- 
vides a method?by,which schools can 
co-operate’with the government through 
the purchase of Thrift Stamps and 
War,;Savings' Stamps, with practically 
no extra’ work on'the part of the school 
authorities’ ‘This -plan’ comes nearer 
placing school savings on a;real edu- 
cational basis than anything that has 
yet} been done, because it puts the ma- 
jor responsibility upon the schools, 
gives students experience’ in ' practical 
financial, matters and connects the 
teaching of the principles of saving 
and investment with the immediate ap- 
plication of those principles 





Teachers Wanted at Camps 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces open competitive ex- 
aminations ‘for instructors for educa- 
tion and recreation work at camps and 
posts. Positions of senior instructors 
pay salaries of $1,800 to $3,600, and 
instructors $1,500 to $3,000, depending 
upon the qualifications of the appointee 
and the duty to which assigned. After 
six months’ satisfactory service those 
receiving less than $2500 may be al- 
lowed a temporary increase of $20 a 
month. Positions open to both men and 
women. Applications should be filed 
with Secretary of Civil Service Com- 
mission in the various districts of the 
country, or with the Civil Service Com- 
mission at Washington, by February 1. 





The statement is made that 50,000,- 
000,000 postage stamps are printed in 
the United States in a year, which is 
454 stamps for every man, woman and 
child-in the country. If placed in a 
single line the stamps would reach 
763, 220 miles. 











memory 
united wi 


Teacher’ 





Price: 
Wi 





| For Your Closing Days 
Style No. 8: Booklet, with 8 inside 


in several —. Inside pages contain 


uel: size nearly 4x7 inches. 


We Print to Your Order: District number, County, and Sinn 
's name, names of school officers, and all names of pupils, | 

arranged in grades if so written. 

Photo of Teacher o that of ssheel hguse may be atinched to cover, at smail 

additional cost ; send phote to be copied. 


10 for $1.75, opfiianel ence 
th Photo : 


Cover embossed 
of school ed 
etc., all printed from sigeetll plates. _ 


to 


9 cents each. 


10 fer $1.9 5, addtional ones, 11 cent each 














a Each 
Samples: Write TODAY for alin Sump will be appreciated, not 
absolutely necessary. 


OHIO PRINTING Oran Y, mutonraus tate Ohio. Box N 
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Every Living Teacher Should Read This- 


Let a Machine Do Some of 
Your Work 


“MODERN” DUPLICATOR— 
Teachers’ Friend and Helper. 
The Duplicator That Lightens School Work 


and Makes It a Pleasure. Thousands of 
Teachers Now Using Former Models 





ce ae Gay, TOR \ 
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SOLE MFGRS 


Du IRKIN REEVES 
La ieee A 












































Hire a Willing Helper—-N-O-—W. Read This 
and learn how our ‘“‘Mocern” Duplicat or Wi 1 
do a large part of your work at a tr 
thus giving you more time for thought “cad 
greater efficiency. 


We are now bringing out a New Model—‘The 
Special Three” “Modern” Duplics ator—Printer 
(or Multi-Copicr) without glue or gelatine, 
but a Clay Putty-Like Composition. 





The New Model “ Special Three ”’ 
‘ *‘MODERN’’ DUPLICATOR 
9 1-4x 14 inches, $10.00 

2 F. O. B. Pittsburg. 
LESS CASH DISCOUNT —LESS TEACHERS’ 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT. PLUS lot of free equip- 
ment and Binding Money Back Guarantee, and an 
opportunity to earn money mailing Duplicator Cir- 
culars which we furnish at cost and tell you where 
to get suitable names to mail to. 


We want one in every “school in the U. A. 
To accomplish this we now make the seat 
concessions in a double discount and free 
gifts we have ever offered. 


Think of it. With this wonderfu: Duplicator 
you can duplicate or make 10, 20, 30, 40 or 
more duplicate copies of each thought or Iet- 
ter, or music, map, notice, examination paper, 
question, lesson, drawing, lecture, or anything, 
or of anything you write, draw or trace with 
Pen and Ink (in one, two or five different col- 
ors at same operation), Pencil or Typewriter. 











We Offer Two Special Cash Discounts (an opportunity for a Third and Fourth,) 
Free Gifts. A Binding Money Back Guarantee and Chance to Earn Money by Mailing 
Circulars—to All Ordering from this Advertisement. READ ALL ABOUT IT. ! 








This double cash discount and free equipment gifts positively allowed for cash with orders 
direct from this advertisement for the New ‘‘Special Three. No discount or free gifts for Charge 
account orders from Teachers, School Boards, Dealers, etc., for this or regular models. 

You can operate the ‘‘Modern’”’ several times daily, either for same original writing or for differ- 
ent work. After each operation you wash surface with a damp sponge—as you clean a slate—and it 
is ready for work again, and it lasts, lasts, lasts! 

It is so simple to operate that a cl hild of ten “will enjoy printing 20, 30, 
anything for you whenever you want them, 

To Operate the “Modern” Duplicator: You write anything with pen, pencil or typewriter, as if 
it were the only one wanted, and put that one on Duplicator and a copy (or negative) is transferred 
to, or on Duplicator Composition Rortace, remove original paper and put on blank sheets of paper as 
fast as you like and make exact duplicate copies of your original. 


40 or more copies of 


< This New Model “Special Three” ‘‘Modern” Duplicator is 9 %4x14 “inches. It is put up in a 
beautiful antique oak container with lid Ppeqeates and lettered in gold and_ bronze—a thing of beauty 
—and usefulness. The payment price is $10 But to Teachers ordering direct from this advertise 
ment and sending remittance (personal ia Taam order, stamps or cash), we will allow, or give,a 
Cash Discount of 20 per cent, making it $8.00. From this $8.00 we will give you a Teachers 
Special Discount of 20 pcr cent, leaving $6.40 net to send us. (If teachers club together and order 
two Duplicators to one address take off another 5 per cent from the $6.40. If three to one address 
= may deduct 10 per cent from the 6.40 on each machine). Now we also give you Free with each 

uplicator tees bottles of copying ink for pen work (choice of Blue, Purple, Red, Green and 
Black,) sponge, wood levelcr with handle, some paper, and plain printed directions for operat-ng—-and 
our plan for you to mail out Duplicator Circulars, and when you receive orders, we ship direct to yo ur 
customers, if you ask for this plan. If you wish to duplicate typewriting, we will give you a one- 
ioe bettie ot gopying typewriter, ribbon Uf you tell us name of your typewriter) instead of one of 
the tles 


And We Hereby Give yeu a ‘Binding Money-Back Guarantee that The “Modern’”’ Duplic ato or will 
please you. You can use it Ten Days and if you are not pleased with it or if you do not li tl e 
work it does, you simply ak, it to us by mail or express prepaid and we will refund every penny of 
your money. If you doubt Dg cannot doubt publishers of Normal Instructor, and they guarantee 
(ask them) that we en soree every penny of your money if you return duplicator. No argument. 
No questions. No w 

f you desire a differ rent size or model, write us for free booklet of other sizes. It tolls why the 
“Modern” is superior to all others,.and why thousands of Teachers have purchased, why Pittsburg 
School Board bought 48 Duplicators, and Akron, Ohio, School Board bought 22 ‘a st season—after 
buy ing only two the year before to test them; why the U. S. and other Governments use the 
Modern,” etc. ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


C. G. DURKIN, REEVES & CO., Manuf’rs, 339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsourgh, Pa. 


S = = 
on. BANKING 


WRITE RIGHT BY USING 
THE MUSCOGRAPH. Fits any 
Telis of the great opportunities in this attractive right hand. Prevents wriggling 
~ Rh, and bow you can learn mailin spare finger motion. Muscular move- 
le nd for copy at once ° 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, 


ss , ment made easy. Price25c. MUS- 
pamaciean Sehectet ential 97 Mclene e Bidg:, Columbus, 0. Es! COGRAPHCO., Greenfield,Ohio. 


The “Dainty” and beautiful Souvenirs for 1921 


are the attractive poems which are printed upon the Heavy Satin Ribbon Book 
Marks j in seven separate colors; they are useful and not forgotten. New poems 

“Flowers of Memory” “‘Term’s Last Lesson" “Good bye”. Price List, ten large 
size Ribbon Marks, size 2°<x9 inches, with teacher's name, etc., $1.65, additional 
ones 14 cents each. Ten next size marks with teacher's name, etc .. Size 174x9 
inches, $1.45, additional ones 11 cents each. A gift is given with every order, 

Send at once 10 cents for two samples, large and small including catalogue 
and paper slips of poems which we print upon the ribbons, 

We willselect for you at once and guarantee satisfaction, if desired; 
teachers do this. Club Orders; A discount of 10% will be allowed. 


BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 40 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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TO SEE Is TO BELIEVE 
AND REMEMBER 
"TEXTBOOKS, for instance, picture blood 


corpuscles and describe their movements, 
but the corpuscles themselves can be examined 
and their motion watched with the aid of a 


BAUSCH & LOMB MICROSCOPE 
This is a wonderful help to instructors in driving home the lesson and 
making it so interesting that it will be remembered. 
Our catalog will show you a model to fit your requirements ; 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
407 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 









send for it. 







Hy 
£ NEW YORK be: gt Pe rove SAN FRANCISCO 
Af Leading mmgete y Re Makers of Photograph Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), Ophthal. 

















ruments, jon te paraien. ‘Range Finders and Gun-Sights for’ Ar 
nerocraphie Apparaj Magnifiers, and Other High-Grade Optical Froduet 4. 


Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Priem 
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Educator Shoe Chart 





Thisisthesadstory ofthis foot,that because it grew in a) 
the X-Ray tells nmeverhadachance _narrow-shoe prison, 
about the bones— to grow straight— shaped like this., 





This is the cheer- of this foot that because it grew the 
fulstory the X-Ray grew healthy, way it should, in'a 
tells about the straight, and natu- _— comfortable broad- 
bones— rally— toed shoe. 


“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD” 


Give your pupils this 
striking lesson in foot- 
hygiene. This chart, 


printed ondurablestock, 
size 24" x 36", hangs on 
blackboard frame. Let- 
tering visible at a good 
distance. 
today 


Send for it 














Bent 


Bones 


That Were 
Bent by 


Straight 


Bones 


| That Grew 
Pg | Straight in 



















Get Your Class * 
Interested in its FEET 





N your weekly program, you devote a 

number of periods to hygiene and “health 
chores.” 

During these periods, have you ever talked 
about the importance of caring for the feet? 

Have you ever impressed on the boys the 
fact that armies cannot be made of men 
whose feet are twisted and disfigured? 


Or, on the girls, the fact that many women 
are made unfit for motherhood because of 
the foot tortures that result from wearing 
narrow-pointed shoes? 


Do you know that it is a medical fact that 
nervousness and delicate health among 
women are frequently caused by wearing 
such shoes? 

These are just a few suggestions for dis- 
cussion during these hygiene periods. 


In emphasizing such ideas, the Educator 
Shoe Chart will be found exceptionally 
valuable. 





Educator 
Shoes 


Pointed 
Shoes 





























For the Chart impresses ; its warning 
instantaneously. It is simple, easy to see, 
easy to follow—and freeto you for the asking. 


Write today for this free Educator. Shoe 
Chart, showing the facts about foot-troubles. 
We will also include the booklet, “Bent 
Bones Make Frantic Feet,” containing much 


additional material for your talks. 


Send for both Chart and booklet today — 
no obligation on your part. 





FDU RICE & HUTCHINS 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
FOR MEN. WOMEN aad CHILDREN 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC., 22 High Street, Boston, Mass. 
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| CITIZENS by birth or choice of a common 
country, that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. 


The name AMERICAN ,which belongs to you, 

in your national capacity, must always exhalt the 

_ just pride of patriotism ,more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations ‘With slight shades 
_ of difference ,~you have the same religion ,man- 
ners, habits,and political principles. You have ina 
common cause fought and triumphed together ; 


the independence and liberty you possess are the 
work of joint counsels, and joint efforts ~ of com- 


mon dangers, suffermgs and successes. 


WASHIN GTON, ‘Farewell Address~ 
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PLAYGROUNDS—CITY AND RURAL 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 

















EFORE the World War broke upon the country we were giving 
B a good deal of attention to the establishment and equipment of 
public playgrounds. Our slogan was: “There must be adequate space 
for a playground in the vicinity of every public school in all towns 
and cities.’ A number of cities had made a_ substantial be- 
ginning in establishing 
playgrounds; but the war 
put a stop to this move- 
ment in most communi- 
ties. Since the war we 
have been so diverted by 
our economic and politi- 
cal problems that we have 
forgotten the supreme 
need of providing chil- 
dren with adequate facil- 
ities for play. It will 
prove a misfortune in 
American life if we do 
not take up the play- 
ground movement again 
and carry it through to 
completion. 

One often hears it said 
that the children of the 
city are greatly handi- 
capped because they have 
no place for games and 
plays except the street, 
while the children in the 
towns and in the country 
are more fortunate, since 
they have plenty of open 
space in which to play. 
What is said of the city is 
true enough, frequently. But as a matter of fact, most’towns and 
country districts offer the young very poor facilities for organized 
play. In many small towns and country districts visited by the 
writer, no thought whatever has been taken by adults to provide op- 
portunities for games. In cities, children are often limited toa 
vacant lot or an alley; and even in such places they are usually re- 
garded as intruders and are driven off by the owner of the lot or by 


These children hardly know_what grass and trees look like. 








Happy in Spite of It! 


‘would never have the slightest chance to live a natural life? 


the neighbors, who are “disturbed by the noise.” Even if vacant lots 
could be used for play, they are usually not adequate, for it is rare 
that one can find a vacant lot which is suited for baseball or football 
or any of the tag games, and certainly not for gymnastic activities. 
The situation is even less favorable in the country. The country 
. school building is often 
located on a small plot of 
ground which does not 
afford sufficient space for 
the games and plays 
which children like and 
in which they should in- 
dulge. The farmers pro- 
test if the pupils make 
use of the fields adjoining 
the school grounds for 
any of their games. In 
some rural districts the 
teacher is under constant 
criticism because her pu- 
pils overrun the property 
adjoining the _— school, 
lacking room for their 
games on the _ school 
grounds. Peculiar as it 
may seem, it is neverthe- 
less true that the country 
child is the least well- 
provided-for in respect 
to play. He has been left 
to shift for himself al- 
most completely. Some 
important surveys of 
country life have been re- 
cently completed and 
they show that, except in rare instances, no one has devoted time 
or thought to providing facilities for children in the country to 
gratify their passion for recreative activity. Fortunately, the 
country roads as well as the untilled fields and the woods afford op- 
portunities for the young to play some of the games in which they 
take delight; but they do not provide for all their needs. The 
children in the typical country school have no place where they can 





How could parents permit a city tp be built so that children 








“Two Playgrounds—Which Do You Choose? 


Every child {s entitled to play in a playground in which there are trees and grass and plenty of space for group games. A, city which allows its children to play on a hot 
eement navement, surrounded by whitewashed walls, and ornamented only by a fire escape, is not giving them a fair start in life. 
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play baseball, for instance, or football or 
basketball or tennis or any of the ball games 
of which they are passionately fond. Coun- 
try children, contrary to popular belief, do. 
not play as great a variety of games as do 
children in towns or cities where there are 
playgrounds. They are handicapped partic- 
ularly in respect to facilities for gymnastic 
activities. In reality, the city child within 
reach of a well-conducted playground is 
better off, even with all the disadvantages of 
city life, than the country child for whom 
no provision for play has been made. 

If more: thought were taken to provide 
recreation opportunities for children in the 
country there would not be such a constant 
drift of population into the cities. A large 
number of boys and girls in the early teens 
have been asked to tell what vocations they 
would prefer to engage in and they very rare- 
ly mention farming, or any work in the 
country.-. Rural life is dull and uninterest- 
ing to them. They do not associate any- 
thing exhilarating with it. Consequently, 








. aes Se aT © 











‘The Local Champion 


Track athletics and teams of various kinds will help greatly to make rural life more attractive 
to boys and girls. 


they lay their plans to get into the towns and cities at the first op- 
portunity. The deepest passion in human life is for social inter- 
course, mainly in games and plays of some kind. When boys and 
girls cannot indulge this passion in the country they will go where 
they can find opportunities to gratify it. We shall make no headway 
in persuading them to stay on the farms until we solve the problem 
of providing facilities for group games and plays. 

It is not intended to give the impression that city children are ade- 
quately provided for in regard to play. This is not the case at all. 
Taking our cities as a unit, it is probably true that most urban chil- 
dren have no facilities for the games and plays which make the 
strongest appeal to them and which are supremely valuable in their 
intellectual and physical development. Probably the majority of city 
children have to play in alleys or in other out-of-the-way places. 
They do not know how grass feels, for they always play on cement 
walks or on the roofs of city blocks. Certainly no child can develop 
normally who cannot play on greensward. Every child is entitled to 
play in a playground where there are trees and grass and plenty of 
space for group games. Up until the teens, at any rate, not only 
boys but girls also should have facilities for playing the games which 
children at all ages like to play, because they gratify the social and 
competitive instincts,—team games of every sort. 

We could solve many of the problems of juvenile delinquency if we 





An Ideal School Playground 


Girls as well as boys should play games like baseball and proper provision should be made for them in al! playgrounds. 


could provide adequate playground facilities for the young. Preda- 
tory gangs would not be formed if all children could be members of 
teams and play competitive games. The impulse which leads to the 
formation of the gang is the same impulse which is gratified in 
team plays. When children are not engaged in wholesome play, they 
are almost certain to relapse into vicious activities, such as stealing, 
fighting, and the like. 

When the young cannot play games they will gather in groups 
and loaf. This is particularly true of boys, and is also true to some 
extent of girls.- Unfortunately, when children loaf they easily fall 
into unwholesome ways, alike in speech and in conduct. It should 
be kept in mind that the young have inherited tendencies from their 
remote ancestors who talked and behaved differently from the way 
people do to-day. <A group of boys or girls who are loafing yield 
themselves to the traits which they have inherited. While they 
are occupied in any way in which their attention is held and they 
are thoroughly interested, they can keep in check natural tendencies 
that are not in accord with present-day ideals of speech and be- 
havior. Buta loafing group will always be a problem in any com- 
munity in which an effort is made to lift the young above vulgarity 
and lewdness in speech and action. 

One point further; there are probably 

(Continued on page 64) 


_very few: teachers in 








In the Merry Month of : May 


The rural consolidated school can present to advantage entertainments that will give pleasure to 
both the pupils and the community. 
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The Lay Quadratic Number Pictures 


BY, E. J. BONNER, Principal of the City Normal School, Rochester, N. Y. 


J EACHERS will find in the 
Lay Quadratic Number Pic- 
tures a simple but effective 
device for teaching children 
number during their first 
few months in the first 
grade. It has been discovered by psychol- 
ogists during recent years that many chil- 
dren visualize numbers.in various fanciful 
and impractical ways and that their erratic 
mental images once formed often persist 
throughout life as a hindrance to lucid 
mathematical thinking. To give the child 
some standard form of mental picture and 
thus prevent the formation of the irrational 
individualistic image that the child invents 
for himself in his endeavor to formulate 
number concepts, various arrangements of 
small circles in so-called number pictures 
have been advocated and used increas- 
ingly in our schools during the past two 
decades, the domino type of picture having 
been perhaps the most prevalent both in 
textbooks and on commercial flash cards 

W. A. Lay’s Quadratic Number Pictures 
are the result of much experimentaticen in 
the psychological laboratory; and they are 
undoubtedly the most effective arrange- 
ment of circles 








"E, J. Bonner, i 


other stiff “material such as light-weight 
pasteboard. Four circles arranged as in 


the picture for the number four constitute f 


a quadrat. The circles in.each quadrat are 
one inch from. circumference to circum- 
ference, and the quadrats one and one-half 
inches apart. For the numbers from one 
to ten the cards should be about five by 
twelve inches; and for the larger numbers, 
five by twenty-one inches. . For example, 
the measurements for card “ten” would 
be as given in the cut on page 19. 

The tagboard may be-purchased from 
any large school supply house, but if this 
or any other material of sufficient size is 
not readily obtainable, a variation in the 
dimensions of the cards and in the distances 
between the circles would not invalidate 
the usefuJness of the pictures, provided the 
same relative méasurements were adhered 
to. The'dimensions as given, however, are 
best for the ready recognition of the pic- 
tures from all parts of an ordinary school- 
room. White circles on black cards: are 
equally effective. The pictures may also 
be drawn on the blackboard. and it is bet- 
ter to have them there than not at all, but 


of course, blackboard’ pictures cannot. be 


used’ so. effectively as flash cards. 
THE USE OF THE PICTURES 
The pictures should be used only in con- 
; nection with 


































































































to represent other material 
the number % eo e@ @ e388 for objectify- 
series from ..{ ing number, 
one to eight- ad od e “@ | such as cubes, 
een, the num- balls, kinder- 
bers within garten sticks 
which are in- : and. other 
cluded the @®e@ © e@e@ @ ee @@ e@©ee8 counting and 
fundamental @ @ @2@ @ @20e6 e ee<60e08 constructive 
facts of addi- arn _ material. For 
tion and sub- example, in 
traction. Experiments with thousands teaching the concept of the number four, 
of children have proved the Lay pictures the children should first be able to count 
to be the most simple and the most 90@e00 @ ®e@ee @ abstractly and concretely much above 
readily recognized. In other words, chil- |@ @ @© @ @@ @@ @| four—to 10 or 20. They then have the 

simple idea of four as being one move 














dren-make fewer mistakes in their re- 









































sponse to a rapid, successive presentation than three. To enrich this'concept, the 
of these cards than with ' teacher puts four kin- 
any other type of num- @@e30e@e@9?28°80 @e@ece@ e080 dergarten. sticks or 
ber picture. One having - toothpicks on _ each 
played dominoes for eee 0 e@oe@ee@ @ 0 child’s desk draws’ a 
many years might fail square on the board'‘and 
to reproduce the exact asks the children‘ to re- 
arrangement of the produce the square with 
dots; but one having @®e@2@e@0e0080 0 ©e@ee@@0@80 @ the sticks. . When the 
handled the Lay cards children have done this, 
for a few minutes could eeoee e080 ©e@ee @@ @ the teacher requests 











hardly fail to remem- 
ber the simple quad- 


them to take the square 
apart and place. the 





sticks vertically in .a 





ratic grouping of the 
circles. The Lay pic- 
tures are given on this 


page. 











row, and then count the 
sticks. This constitutes 
analysis whith is always 











They are easily made 
by cutting circles an 


the preliminary act of 
the mind in its attempt 





to understand an indef- 





inch in diameter from 
black cutting paper 
and \pasting them on 
cards of tagboard or on 
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inite whole. After the 
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This 


‘put them into the form of a square. 
is synthesis, the final act of the mind in 
fusing the parts into a definite whole after 


their separation in analysis. The children 
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traction facts may then be brought out. 


The other numbers should be treated in 
a similar way. Of course, the real value of 
the cards is more apparent in the teaching 
of the larger numbers, the concept of 
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four being too easy to need much elu- 
cidation. Not only should the ordinary 
combinations be shown with the number 
pictures but other plain facts should be 


three 4’s equal 12, four 4’s equal 16, 
four 4’s and a 2 equal 18, three 3’s equal 
9, three 5’s equal 15, four 2’s equal 8, etc. 








1 








Measurements for Card “Ten” 


now have a clear idea that four is com- 
posed of four ones. The teacher then asks 
how many “tents” can be made with the 
four sticks of the square as she places a 
picture of one tent on the 

blackboard. The children A 


> The cards should be displayed on the 

blackboard ledge or in some other con- 

spicuous part of the schoolroom where 
the children can observe them frequently. 
When a few cards have been studied they 
should be put into a pack in irregular order 
and flashed in succession for drill in rapid 





readily discover through 
construction that they can | 
make two “tents”; or that 

four is equal to two 2’s | 























(analysis) and that two 2’s I 
equal four (synthesis). The 
children then remove one 
“tent” and learn that four less two is two. 
A triangle is then made with the sticks, 
with one stick left over from which the 
children likewise learn that four is three 
and one, one and three; and 





noted, such as two 4’s and a 2 equal 10, . 
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ing and handling a much greater number 
of cards than in the original set. 

To the teacher who makes and uses these 
number pictures, their utility is obvious. 
Inasmuch as all psychologists are now 
agreed that children have no innate ideas 
but that ail their concepts are acquired 
from the outside world through their re- 
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Number Four Concept Aids 


sponse to external stimuli, teachers cannot 


‘fail to find in the simplicity and clearness 


of these pictures a valuable aid in teaching 
number. A caution against excessive use 
of the pictures, however, seems needful. 
Their use should not be too prolonged. Num- 





























Dividing the Four into Its Several Parts 


recognition of the member relations. 

To avoid the somewhat awkward use of 
the pencil or ruler in dividing the circles 
into groups, a different card may be used 





that four less three is one 
and four less one is three. 
The class now has a good 
concept of the number four; 





ef 


ber is essentially abstract and children 
should soon learn to give all combinations 
without material aid. Otherwise they will 
be hindered and weakened by their depend- 


























and to keep this concept 

alive and to fix it, the Lay 

number picture of four is introduced as an 

additional objective aid. By inserting a 

pencil or ruler between the circles the four 

is again divided into its several parts. 
Again, one part is covered and the sub- 























The Four Cards Necessary for the Number Six 


for each combination with a line drawn to 
separate the circles. Thus for the number 
six four cards would be necessary. The 
advantage in using the latter is, of course, 
somewhat offset by the necessity of mak- 


ence upon the concrete. For this reason 
all fudamental number combinations should 
finally be placed on ordinary flash cards 
and abstract drill continued until all chil- 
dren know the combinations at sight. 


How to Improve Reading in Elementary Grades 


BY ELEANOR#& WEISMAN, Supervising Teacher, Eastern District, Dane Co., Wis. 


SIN the educational world we 
S\ find that the pendulum keeps 
swinging. Various methods 
in the teaching of reading 
mwa caused it to swing far to one 

wel) side. For a time too much 
attention was focused upon method rather 
than upon results. Just now the pendulum 
is swinging toward diagnostic teaching, de- 
termining what produces certain results in 
reading, 

In practically all our schools greater em- 
phasis is laid on oral than on silent reading, 
the idea being prevalent among parents that 
if Johnny did’ not read aloud to-day, his 
teacher was riot doing her duty. While in- 
struction emphasizes oral reading, the de- 
mand made upon pupils from the fifth grade 
on is very largely a demand for efficient silent 
reading. Pupils are expected to get their les- 
sons in history, geography, and even arithme- 
tic, by reading silently. In spite of this fact, 





they are offered little or no specific training 
in silent reading as distinguished from oral 
reading. 

In our search for new roads to reading, we 
seldom think of the time that would be saved 
if pupils were trained to get the thought from 
the page at the first rapid silent reading of it. 
If we can train a pupil so that he will do the 
first reading of a lesson intensively and grasp 
the thought expressed by th@printed page, it 
will be unnecessary for him to read it again 
and again to impress the thought upon his 
mind. 

All teachers have realized that there is a 
wide range of ability in pupils within the 
same grade. Very often among some of the 
slower ones lies latent ability which, if 
trained properly, would make them equal, or 
nearly equal, the best in the class. It is the 
teacher’s business to detect the cause; hence 
the term “diagnostic” teaching and its re- 
medial measures. Scientific means of grading 


ability are available for any teacher. The 
Monroe Standardized Silent Reading Tests, 
for grades three to eight, and the Courtis Si- 
lent Reading Test No. 2, for grades two to 
six, may be had, one from the Bureau of 
Educational Measurements and Standards, 
Emporia, Kansas, (60¢ per 100) and the oth- 
er from S. A. Courtis, 82 Eliot St., Detroit, 
Mich., ($1.80 per 100). Other tests are pub- 
lished, but these are representative of the 
best. 

While waiting for the tests to come, try 
the following. Call your class and tell them 
that you will not read the lesson to-day. At 
your suggestion they open their books to a 
certain page, preferably at the beginning of 
a story or lesson which they have not yet read 
and which contains no conversation. It is 


understood that a reproduction of what is 
read is to be given. They are to read silently 
for exactly one minute, or preferably two, 
and at a signal to stop they place a _ pencil 
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mark to the right of the last word read, 
close the book and reproduce in writing what 
they have read. 

When they have finished, have each child 
count the number of lines that he read. Place 
the pupils’ names on the board and opposite 
each name the number of lines read per min- 
ute. (The standard speed for an eighth 
grade is about 26 lines of 11 words each, 
seventh grade 24 lines, sixth grade 22 lines, 
fifth grade 18-20 lines, fourth ‘grade, 16-18 
lines. The number of words per line de- 
creases in the lower grade books.) Now let 
the pupil who has read the greatest number 
of lines read aloud what he has written. The 
remainder of his classmates open their books 
to see how much of what he read he has been 
able to reproduce. Other. pupils then read 
their reproductions. You and the children 
will find that some will remember only the 
first of what was read; others the last, and 
still others only the middle of the para- 
graph. 

“This silent reading, under pressure of 
limited time,” says Klapper, “if made a reg- 
ular part of every reading lesson, brings ad- 
vantages that are far-reaching and _ per- 


manent: (1) It develops concentration. 
(2) It trains the eye to be an efiicient tool 


in thought getting, by subordinating words 
and symbols to sentences. (3) It insures a 
thought basis for oral reading. (4) It 
guarantees better oral reading, for good ex- 
pression is prompted by comprehension.” 

You may be surprised to find that your 
rapid silent readers will reproduce practi- 
cally everything read and your slowest read- 
er may be able to remember very little if 
anything. Repeated experiments have 
shown such a condition to exist. 
pect the slow reader to get his history and 
geography in the same length of time that the 
rapid reader does, and we get out of patience 
with him. 

After repeated trials and verifying of re- 
sults by the use of standard tests, the teach- 
er’s problem is how to improve the pupils 
having low scores. Those who are above 
standard do not constitute a problem, if they 
are above in both rate and comprehension, 
except .that the teacher should consider 
whether these pupils could spend the time 
new devoted to reading more profitably on 
some other subject. It is possible that some 
of these pupils may be below standard -in 
arithmetic, spelling, or language. If so they 
need to devote extra time to these subjects. 

Unfortunately the same instruction for all 
members of a class tends to widen the varia- 
bility among them, making the weak ones 
weaker and the strong ones stronger. Those 
things which a child can already do well he 
should not be required to do, even though 
some other members of the class need to do 
them. 

What are you going to do for the slow read- 
ers? On the second day of your experiment 
let the pupils whose speed is nearly up to the 
standard remain at their seats to do library 
reading, and call up the rest of ‘the class. 
Under a roller map or shade, have a dozen or 
fifteen phrases or short sentences. By read- 
ing at a glance the lowest sentence and not 


Yet we ex- 


, 
& 
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the others, the children soon become expert 
in taking in a group of words or whole sen- 
tences. A daily exercise of this kind through 
the fourth grade will insure rapid readers. 

There are other ways of improving speed. 
If your class is small, group them about you, 
open the book in your hands, and ask the 
pupils to read as much as they can at the top 
of the right-hand page. The book is kept open 
for an instant only. Or direct pupils to open 
to a certain page and find the sentence or 
sentences telling what happened to Mary, or 
the three words describing the sky, etc. As 
soon as each has found the place he closes. his 
book, the teacher noting the order of prece- 
dence and thus introducing the spirit of con- 
test. “This method gives eye training in find- 
ing the place called for. Or pupils may run 
the eye down the edge of the pages, giving 

he successive first words or last words of the 

lines. A few minutes’ drill of this kind each 
day will make a great improvement in the 
speed of silent reading. 

In case the trouble seems to be that some 
of the children read fluently enough but get 
little of the thought, introduce a great deal of 
the sort of reading which requires close at- 
tention to thought. 

In primary grades children should from 
the start have exercises in which the mean- 





in the night? 


LONGFELLOW 





FEBRUARY COLORING CARD. - 
Children may trace color, mount and memorize this selection Ibwill 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their friends. 


“The heights by great 
men reached and kept ” 
Were not attained by . 
— sudden flight; ~~, 
But they while their , 
companions slept, 
Were toiling upward , 
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ing is the only significant; element, and in 

which the response is not in oral words, but 
in things done. For example, let it -be the 
usual thing for the child to carry out the di- 
rections contained in the word or sentence. 
The following are instances: ae 

-1, Draw.a picture of the flag on the board. 

2, Ring the big bell. ae | 

3. Hide behind Mary. 

4. Get your pencils. 

‘In third and fourth grades, to give written 
directions for playing games during class 
time forms a pleasant and instructive diver- 
sion from the routine of regular school read- 
ing. Write directions, one after another, on 
the blackboard, the children performing the 
acts, with the understanding that there is to 


be no word spoken. 

Write: “Would you like to play a game?_ If so, 
nod your heads.” 

When the nodding ceases write: “All children 
place readers on my desk. We will play ‘Hide the 
Thimble.’ ” “Harold, get a piece of ‘blue colored 
chalk.” “Hand it.to Mary.” “AIl but Mary, pass 
into the hall.” * 

When they have passed out, Mary reads: “Hide 
it, behind the flowerpot standing in the northeast 
window.” 

Next write: “Open the door.” Fact) 

The children enter and, watching the: board, 
read: “The chalk is not in any desk or box. Watch 
the board from time to time.” “Begin looking.” ~ 
- As they approach or go, away fromthe object 

& * (Continued on page 66) - 
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A Tested Progam for a Community School 


<q OW can I ever crowd all these 
1 classes into one day and still 
have my school compare fa- 
1 vorably with. schools fortu- 
nate. enough. to have one 
= grade: to.a room?” How 
many times a week does every rural teacher 
ask this question? . Then too, what teacher 
of five’or more grades in-one: room has not 
spent many a.weary hour.wondering how. to 
minimize confusion, stimulate concentration, 
and. eliminate idleness, when upper grades 
neglect their work to watch the interesting 
efforts of lower gradés? And haven’t you 
been almost distracted. by the noise little 
fingers made, when left undirected, with 
scissors and paper, while you turned your 
attention to fifth grade arithmetic and sixth 
grade geography? What future 





BY ELIZABETH WHERRY 


ness, for there was not even time enough in 
class to map out supplementary work. 
After the long “flu vacations” when we 
felt the need of concentration so keenly, our 
new plan helped immensely. By having 
shorter sessions, a recess was eliminated (a 
few minutes of calisthenics taking its place) ; 
thirty to forty-five minute study periods were 
covered in fifteen minute class periods; con- 
fusion due to undirected handwork and activ- 


ities of little people was eliminated; topics - 


of discussion suitable to fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades were successfully used in open- 
ing exercises; singing was more interesting; 
books to be read aloud could be chosen with- 
out regard for the mental development of 
primary grades; discussions of ideals and 
principles of living were more easily con- 


his anxiety to take his “turn” at reading. 
Under the old regime I had never been able 
to get a response from the child, but sudden- 
ly, under the influence of finger plays, I dis- 
covered him to be wide-awake and full of 
healthy activity. He was a hopeless mono- 
tone, and despite his rightful national in- 
heritance, he really couldn’t carry a tune 
in a basket. Whereas, formerly, he had 
regarded the singing period as a trial to be 
stoically endured, he now-entered with zest 
into bouncing the ball upstairs and down 
(going up and down the scale), and in his 
eagerfess to dramatize the new songs we 
learned, he at least lifted up his one tone. 
I may be too optimistic, but I really believe 
it became a tone and a half by the end of 
the year. 

The story-hour, that wonderful 





voter could help giggling, when 
much clamping of scissors and 
chewing ‘of tongue evolved a pa- 
per‘ object which much more re- 
sembled a “nelaphunt” than: the 
tiger that-threatened to eat Little 
Black Sambo? Again,. what hu- 
man being of the dignity of 
twelve summer's and five grades, 
would not lift his eyes and atten- 
tion from the most interesting . 
paragraphs upon the products of 
Spain, to note the cause of the in- 
fectious and irresistible giggle? 

As a remedy for this natural 
but unfortunate confusion our lit- 
tle school of six grades adopted a 
program which practically elim- 
inated this problem. A similar 
plan could be adapted to many schools 
where the children live in the immediate 
vicinity of the schoolhouse. 

Our school was located in a little lumber 
and mill camp. . The enrollment averaged 
twenty-five in the first six grades. The 
houses were grouped near by within sound 
of the school handbell. With the consent of 
a broad-minded, progressive school board, 
the program was launched as. follows: 

From 9.00 until 10:15 A. M. the first 
three grades attended, ahd upon their dis- 
missal at 10:15 the three upper grades:came 
until 12:00. The same course was pursued’ 
in the afternoon, the primary grades com- 
ing from 1:00 until 2:15. and the intermedi- 
ate grades from 2:15 until 4:00. Thus, out 
of the six-hour school day, the primary 
grades were given undivided attention for 
two and one-half hours, and the intermediate 
grades for three and one-half hours. 

The idea was primarily worked out for 
the benefit of the higher grades. Under 
the old regime fifteen minutes was the 
average class period, with an hour to an 
hour and a half study period. A lesson 
of sufficient length to be covered in a fifteen 
minute recitation period cotld be learned 
in thirty minutes. Then came a period of 
lack of concentration, restlessness and idle- 
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Miss Wherry’s School, Near the Base of Mt. Rainier, Washington, 


Where She Worked Out Her Interesting Program 


ducted. Most welcome and satisfying of all, 
evident concentration and orderly quiet 
marked both study and recitation periods for 
the intermediate grades when the primary 
grades were absent. 

The surprising thing, however, was that 
the system, installed primarily for the bene- 
fit of the intermediate grades, was even more 
successful with the primary grades. The 
progress of a number of a number of little 
Italians, who sprinkled the lower grades, was 
alone worth the trial. 

Perhaps I can best give an idea of the re- 
sults by citing individual cases. For in- 
stance, Jack, a bashful first grader, developed 
most amazingly, away from the embar- 
rassing presence of older lads. His recita- 
tions which he had formerly given in a 
husky stage whisper, now came out in clear 
and enthusiastic tones. In moving about the 
room he had always shuffled his feet apol- 
ogetically, with a furtive eye on the “big 
kids.” This he no longer did. His every 
movement had been self-conscious in the 
presence of older pupils—a fact I had not 
realized. 

Tony, a black-eyed and quick-fisted little 
“wop,” whom I had labeled mentally de- 
ficient, surprised his small world by actually 
waving his grimy hand wildly in the air, in 





period of make-believe when 
knowledge, vocabulary, 
experience, the rhythm of pvetry 
and the fires of imagination are 
presented: to one in the guise of 
vivid, breath-catching pleasure, 
had been more or less denied. 
For what older person, be he 
twelve and in the fifth grade, or 
fifty and a professor of mathe- 
matics in a university, can help 
lending an ear to the vicissi- 
tudes of “The Discontented Cow,” 
or following with dreamy delight 
the chronicle of King Arthur and 
his gallant knights? 

Now, however, we had stories 
—many of them—stories to intro- 
duce an arithmetic lesson, stories 
to teach a new letter in writing, stories to 
draw pictures about, and just “story” stories. 
What was still more fun, we all told them. 
At the question, “Who knows a story to-day 
about some little furry animals?” the little 
brown fists of the Italians soared highest, 
for they knew that the ears of their little 
classmates were open only to the “heart-in- 
terest” of their tale and that the classic 
quality of their English would not be snick- 
ered at by upper graders. 

‘ Directed handwork! What a boon and 
pleasure to realize that, under direction, 
those wee fingers were gaining in skill and 
neatness. 

Primary games! Oh, shades of the Muffin 
Man, Tommy Tittlemouse, and the Farmer 
in the Dell, what haven’t you done for pri- 
mary kiddies the world over! Henrietta, 
after six months of real effort, did not know 
“baby” from “kitten”; but she knew how to 
put the spirit of joyousness into “Looby-loo” 
and the rhythm of life into “This is the Way 
We Wash Our Clothes,” and skipped back 
to her seat with a firmer determination to 
make “baby” and “kitten” her closest friends. 

I once asked an older woman, who had 
taught an ungraded school forty years ago, 
what she gave her primary tots for occupa- 


(Continued on page )} 
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John Everett Millais 





“THE BOYHOOD OF RALEIGH’ 


“CThe Boyhood of Raleigh” was painted by Sir John Everett Millais, a celebrated English painter, who was born in 1829 and 
died in 1896. Shortly before his death he was elected president of the Royal Academy where, as a student in. his Youth, 
he had won many prizes. 

Sir John Millais belonged to a famous societ) of artists and writers known as the Pre-Rapheelite Brotherhood, who aimed 
to restore the style of the early Italian painters. Besides painting landscapes, portraits, and scenes from the Bible, from history, 
and from legends, Millais illustrated Tennjson’s poems and other books. 

The original of “The Boyhood of Raleigh” is in the Tate Gallery, London. ‘The two boys are brothers. One of them 
grew up to be the famous Sir Walter Raleigh whom jou have all read about. ‘The painter chose as his scene one of the 


Very spots Where Sir Walter often played when he wes aboy. We can see that the lads are listening eagerl;) to the stories 
the sailor is telling them of the wonderful sights he has seen in far-away countries. (See also pages 44 and 76). 
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“Spotless Town’ — The Second of Two Articles 


2N) LEASE observe that this is 
A no deserted village. Fifty 
jointed dolls clothed and 
cared for by the little peo- 
ple are to be met in various 
and sundry parts of the 
community. Supose we take a stroll. Here 
is the Hospital for Spotless Town. No doll 
need fear to be left neglected if so 

unfortunate as to be sick or injured. 

Qn..the third floor is an outdoor 

sleeping porch. And here is the’ 
School, with movable chairs, pedes- 

tal for ferns, piano, and other indi- 

cations of the children’s ideas of 

up-to-dateness. _ 

Here is the Community Church, 
with its ingenious pipe organ, and 
its little organist! There is a sep- 
arate room for Sunday School, And 
the bell!—the bell is an amusing 
illustration of how the children look 
at everything to see its possibilities 
for use in the village. 

_ Let us stop.a moment at the Roger 

Franz Meat Market. .The neat 
butcher would be most happy to 
serve us. beef, mutton, or pork. You 
find his family most comfortably 
housed in the cozy apartment over 
the store... The cfudeness here as 
everywhere shows how genuincly 
the conception and the_work are 
the children’s. 

Mary Jones’ Candy Store is 
filled with bilious-looking chocolate 
creams, gay lollipops, and even 
bright-colored candy canes, all 
made from clay and properly painted. The 
Grocery has eggs, beets, etc., of the same 
origin. .The seeds for sale in pretty enve- 
lopes could never produce redder radishes, 
sweeter pinks or brighter nasturtiums than 
those on the package itself. 

The manufacturing interests of Spotless 
Town are represented by the Skirt Factory 
of the firm of Kreutzig &.Flood. One 
member of the firm lives 
across from a big skirt 
factory in .the down- 
town portion of. Evans- 
ton. This illustrates how 
the life about the chil- 
dren is reflected in the 
village. . | 

A charming little in- 
cident is worth record- 
ing. Marie came to 
school one morning with 
a box out of which she 
took a midget sewing 
machine, which she had 
brought for the Skirt 
Factory. “I thought 
Tom would need this in 
the factory,” said the 
unselfish little lady. She 
placed the machine at 
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the service of Kreutzig & Flood, and gen- 
erously remained after school to teach Tom 
how to sew with it. 

Their interest 


in community life is 


shown not oniy in the church, the school, 
and the hospital, but in the ornamental 
park; their patriotism by the soldier statue 
and the flag waving over it. 


rounded brass top of a cold cream jar made 
an exquisite fern dish for the dining-room 
table. 

Kitchens, well furnished with ranges, 
other furniture and clay dishes, indicat 
that food is essential. And here is one 
with an electric washing machine. Properly 
equipped bathrooms show the children’s 

idea of the needs of a home. 








Back Yards 


Now let us stroll through the residence 
portion of the village. Green paper means 
green grass. Branches held erect by lumps 
of clay simulate ornamental trees. The 
fireplace, the piano lamp, the sofa, all sug- 
gest a comfortable home in the first house. 
Phonograph and piano indicate that the 
next family are musical. A pretty bureau 
and a bed ornament the bedroom. The 





A Portion of the Residence Street 


Tiny tolop':ones, clocl:s, pictures, 
and flowers meet practical and es- 
thetic requircments. eautiful clay 
pots and boxes filled with paper 
flowers ornament the front yards, 
and the back yards are made inter- 
esting as well. Here you find a 
pond with ducks swimming in it. 
At one home are visible clay chick- 
ens, at another a dog guarding the 
house, at another a pet lamb, and 
at another even a goat. 

As indicated at the beginning, 
blackboard reading accompanied 
every step of the work. How can 
the children read such sentences as 
we see the teacher writing on the 
blackboard, sentences which evi- 
dently the children never saw be- 
fore? It seems like magic; and it 
is magical. But these children have 
a good knowled¢e of phonics, and 
are working under the stimulus of 
re2l experience and intense interest. 

through the work they have en- 
riched their vocabularies by many 
new words, their power of expres- 
sion has greatly improved because 
talking has been purposeful and 
has declt with real things and genuine ac- 
tivities. Have you ever observed how 
charmingly the scientist expresses himself? 
Genuine desire to make clear to another 
that which is clear to the speaker gives 
wonderful power over language. 

Each day before going to work on the 
village there was a reading lesson at the 
blackboard which definitely related to the 
work to follow. For ex- 
ample, a child in the 
group would whisper 
to the teacher what he 
proposed to do that 
day. .The teacher’s ex- 
pressive face was alive 
with interest as she lis- 
tened to the whispered 
message, and then 
wrote it on the black- 
board for the rest of the 
group to read. 

“Susan is going to 
make wall paper for 
her bedroom.” 

“Mary will 
her piano.” 

“Helen and Chris 
will make blackboards 
for the schoolhouse.” 


varnish 
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“Jane thinks her doll needs a new 
dress.” 

“John will model a cow.” 

“Jacob wishes to make an automobile.” 

“But,” adds Jacob, “I want to make one, 
but I don’t know how.” 

“Talk it over with someone.” replies the 
teacher. 

So Jacob” goes~over_to Fred, whose in- 





Church and Sunday School 


genuity is being recognized by his fellows. 
They talk it over and when they think they 
have a good plan they_come in triumph to 


the children’s free period 


, 
ue 
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explain it to the teacher, and then proceed 
to. put it into execution, producing a per- 
fectly recognizable automobile which can 
be rolled into the garage and out again. 

Day after day the work was fresh and 
unhackneyed, because it was 





the result of enthusiastic 
thinking and planning on the 
part of fifty wide-awake 
boys and girls. It seemed as 
if Spotless Town was left 
immaculate every night, yet 
at stated intervals came 
house-cleaning days when 
everything was moved and 
dusted and rearranged in 
harmony with the name and 
the ideals suggested by the 
name. 

At first much supervision 
was needed in the work, but 
toward the end of the year 
a large amount of unsuper- 
vised work was done, and in 


nearly every child busied 
himself with something in 
the village or related to it. 
The independent nature of 
the work is shown in the 
photographs in which each 
child has busied himself on 
an individual piece of work. 
The large place the work has had in the 
life of the children was charmingly evi- 
denced each morning. Each child had 
something in his hand or his pocket which 
he imagined might be of use to himself or 
someone else. 2 
“Here is a feather.” Don’t you think it 


‘would be pretty in a doll’s hat?” 


“Don’t you think this piece of fur would 
make a pretty muff for Stella’s doll?” 

‘See, here’s a book I made for the school 
library.” 





Schoolhouse 
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‘“Here’s a bag of cement. Don’t you 
think we need that in the village?” 

“See, Miss Olsen, here’s a stand my big 
brother made. He said I could have it for 
my house.” 

“See this little mirror for 
a bathroom,” said Charles, 
producing a tiny framed 
mirror from an old purse otf 
his mother’s, ‘‘and here is 
another one Martha can 
have. I got it out of a box 
of Mother’s.” 

And the _ parents—they 
were intensely interested 
and came again and again 

. to enjoy the sight of the vil- 
lage and its enthusiastic 
little builders. On the clos- 
ing day of school, mothers, 
fathers, big brothers, carts 
and autos came. Each build- 
ing was moved to a new 
home, to contribute to the 
joy of its joint owners dur- 
ing all the long vacation 
days. 

The joy of the teacher 
over this exhibition of inter- 
est would have abundantly 
repaid her for the work had 
she not been paid a thou- 
sand times over in the sus- 

tained interest and delight of the children, 

and in seeing the growth and development 
of the individuals as the result of the 
work. 

And what had the children gained in 
co-operation, in observation, in independ- 
ence, in skill, in practical, worth-while 
knowledge? That is not easily measured. 
But this we know: that they will always 
look back with pleasure to the year, with 
justifiable pride in the planning and build- 
ing of Spotless Town. 


Practical Americanism 


AutTHor’s Note: Thislesson is in part a report 
of one given in one of the 160 Daily Vacation Bible 
Schools in New York City during July. It illus- 
trates one of the ways in which “Habit Talks” 
were given leading to the formation of good char- 
acter by attention to details, by thoughtfulness of 
various workmen, and by the use of simple every- 
day affairs, making them point to a right concep- 
tion of our national government and of our per- 
sonal connection with it. The writer of this report 
suggests dramatizing the work of the Post Office 
even further than by calling the children out to 
stand for the workers, although this in itself 
interested the boys and girls and was an impres- 
sive feature of the talk. 


SERE is a letter which my 
mother just handed to me. 
She said, without opening it, 
“It is from California.” How 
did she know? Yes, from the 
postmark. Who put the 
postmark on it? “A postman in California.” 
John, will you come to the front of the room 
and stand for the California postman? 

Well, what happened after the letter was 
stamped? “It was put into a mail-bag, and 
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driven to the station.” George, will you 
stand by John and represent the driver or 
chauffeur of the mailwagon? 

What happened next? “The train brought 
the mail-bag to New York.” Who ran the 
train? Ed, will you stand for the engineer? 

Who helped the engineer? Ben may be the 
fireman. 

Now we have four helpers. Who met the 
train at the New York railroad station? And 
what had to be done again? Who can find 
the second postmark? What does it tell us? 
Who gave the letter to my mother? Now, we 
must have three more boys to stand for 
these helpers. 

How many helpers have we in all? There 
were even more than you have named who 
helped in getting this letter to me. Who paid 
all these men for their services? “The Post 
Office Department of the United States.” 

How much did I have to pay? Nothing? 
What is this stamp on the letter worth? Who 


paid for it? “The man who wrote the let- 
ter.” Many years ago, boys, it cost over fifty 
cents to send a letter from California to New 
York. Why does it cost less now? What did 
it cost in 1918? Why? 

Have you ever thought what you could do 
to help the Post Office Department of the 
United States? I know three ways. 

“Learn to write an address plainly.” That 
is one way. Can you tell me how that saves 
the Post Office Department time? Have you 
ever heard the saying, “Time is money’? 
(At this point, if the children are old 
enough, discuss the Dead Letter Office.) 

What is the second thing you can do to 
help? “Get the right amount of postage and 
put it in the right corner.” Which is the 
right corner for the stamp? (Explain how 
rapidly the stamps can be canceled when all 
are placed in the upper right-hand corner of 
the envelope.) 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Let the background be a soft gray-green. 


A POSTER CALENDAR 


Cut the child’s figure from white, the heart and letter-box from dull orange-red, and the dog from 
black. Mount as in. the -illustration. 
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* Devil- down- head” d 


VER. since Natty Nuthatch, 
‘| the white-breasted, had been 
old enough to understand 
¥) anything, he had disliked and 
AyAtey| feared Mr. Gray Squirrel. 
tem< Asa nestling, he had learned 
from his mother all about the badness of Mr. 
Gray Squirrel. In the middle. of April, 
when she and Natty’s father had gone to 
housekeeping in the old woodpecker hole, 
in the great beech tree, she had begun to 
keep. a sharp eye on the enemy. And she had 
never felt safe even after her seven pinkish- 
white eggs, beautifully spotted with purp- 
lish brown, had hatched. .For among. the 
hirds of the grove it was. whispered that 
Mr. Gray Squirrel was a nest. robber, and 
everyone knew him to be a greedy tyrant. 





As she had tended her helpless fledglings 


in the dark, felt-lined nest of feathers, 
leaves,.and hair -in the woodpecker’s hole, 
Natty’s mother *. had... special 


tremble. for the safety of her brood. :The 


nuthatch nest was next door to the old oak 


in which Mr: Gray Squirrel lived. Many a 
time when.the little’nuthatches were’ learn- 
ing to fly,.had they quaked to feel his fierce 
bright eyes*watching them and to see the 
alarming jerk of his bushy tail. 

As Natty grew older, it became his chief 


delight to walk down tree trunks headfirst. 


and to.run’along the under side of branches 


upside down, like a fly crawling on the ~~ . 


ceiling. He was ‘the Most skillful “of all 
the nuthatches. at these tricks, not only. be- 
cause he was bolder than the rest, but be- 
cause his curved claws had sharper hooks 
on the toes. 

Once he’and his broth- 
ers were having a fine 
time running “up ‘and 
down tree trunks search- 
ing for a lunch of spi- 
ders, beetles and ants in 
the scaly bark and drag- 
ging out insects’ eggs 
from its deepest’ 
oles: by: means_ of 
their ‘long ~ bills, 
which were ‘longer 
than: their. heads. 
Suddenly, spying ‘a 
luscious-looking caterpil- 
lar on Mr. Gray Squir- 
rel’s oak, Natty flew over 
and began to walk headfirst down .the trunk 
after it. Out of his hole. darted Mr. Gray 
Squirrel and sprang at Natty, scolding with 
all his might, “Devil-down-head ! Devil-down- 
head! Get out of my tree, you little rascal!” 

Natty was so scared that he almost tum- 
bled heels over head. Off he flew with his 
hrothers; for a bird as small as he, less than 
half the size of the robin, could not hope to 
stand up for his rights against Mr. Gray 
Squirrel as Jakey Blue Jay or other .big 
birds could have done. Just the same, it 
made him indignant'to have Mr. Gray Squir- 


reason. “to. ; 


‘slatezblue coat with 


‘house not far from the grove. 
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rel saab: ia with his Hicksaine, “Devil. 
down-head.” 

After that, he learned to ‘watch. the an 
until the bad-tempered squirrel ‘had left. it, 
and then to run up and down the trunk to 
his heart’s content, keeping a sharp eye, out 
for his enemy. Sometimes.he grew. so bold 
as to peep into the squirrel’s. dark hole 
where he kept his supply of.acorns. Then 
back would come the owner, raging like a 
very angry hornet and. away Natty would 
fly, flirting his brownish black. and white 


‘tail’ saucily ‘and calling back a teasing 


“Yank! yank! yank!” Sometimes he would 


swing fearlessly by his feet head downward . 


from the topmost branch of the oak, well 
out of Mr. Gray Squirrel’s reach—which 
made the latter scold harder than ever. 

Finally winter came and Natty’s  frolic- 


‘some cry of “Yang! yang! yang!” changed 


to a mellow’ “Quah! quah!” and his. black- 
capped head was often bowed before’ the 
icy blast.: In spite‘of the warmth of his 
its. white. down on 
breast and under-wings, he shivered many 
times. He and the other nuthatches would 
have suffered from the cold much more 
than they did. suffer, if it had not been for 
the little girl and boy who lived in the big 
Every 
morning, noon and evening, they sprinkled 
sunflower and hemp.séeds on a freshly. swept 


fx (om 
—<e fii 


space in the snow of 
their back yard, and 
then from the window 
watched the - winter 
birds swarm around to 
enjoy the feast. They: frowned on 1 Mr. . 

Gray Squirrel, who. came often, fright. fA 
ening away the nuthatehes-:and_ other . - 

small birds and- doing his greedy 


? ‘ eee 
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best “to eat up all the seeds. 

One morning the children opened the win- 
dow.and set on the, outer sill a shallow eg 
of. beechnuts. 

“The nuthatches will like them; Tim,” said 
Nan, “and I think this window is too high 
up for that horrid old gray squirrel | to get 
them.” 

But: Nan and Tim ‘were: mistaken. Soon 
after they had left the. window, Mr. Gray 
Squirrel was the first to discover the dish 
af nuts. ‘Sometime, later, when Natty Nut- 
hatch flew over to the window, ‘he found 
the enemy. scampering to and from ‘the oak 
tree, lugging those ‘beechnuts home to. his 
storehouse. Now Natty loved beechnuts as 
little girls and boys love caridy. In the fall 
he and his friends had had some glorious 
nutting parties in the treetops as’ the beech- 
nuts ‘yriperiéd. They’ would work like ‘beav- 
ers to. pick off the burrs, then each would 
take his nut toa crack in the bark, wedge 
it in tightly, and hammer or “hatch” ‘it with 
bis strong. bill until the ‘meat’ dropped out. 
Fin? “Well, I should. say, ‘so! 

“Delighted to “see his favorite nut: again, 
Natty swooped down" on’ ‘the dish to help 
himself. But’ Mr. ‘Gray’ Squirrel darted up 
on the window sill and made such a threaten- 
ing. rush ‘at him that: he had to’ ‘dodge’ away. 
Beirig, a ‘timid ‘bird; he’ dared’ ‘not~return 
at once, , yet his love of beechnuts drew him 
~ back to the window sill again 
“and again. ‘Each: time the’ bad 
“squirrel drove him away, carry- 
ing home a few more nuts in 
his absence. ~ Natty told the 
other nuthatches how the squir- 
rel was cheating the birds, but 
though they were hungry for 
~ nuts, they. were even’ more timid 
(Continued on page 70) 


































This outline may be given to pupils 

to trace and color with paints or 

crayons, using as a- guide the de- 
scription given in the story. 
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Trace the flowers on the outside Write a verse inside 


Ribbon 


or String 
A\ wish- locked in this 
heart of mine- 
Says “Will you be 
my Valentine 
2 









Heavy paper 


Some New VALENTINES 
to trace-cut out and color. The 
make good Place Cards - too- 
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Cut out 5 fold Bon 4 
Mr. Pickalulu 3 z 3 
and he will stand 5.2% 
up by himself. Ce 8 
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These two Bunnies 
Friends of mine 
Are bringing you 
My Valentine 
































The Valentine Elf - 
~ Open"the basket 
and his Basket Find sail see 
Cut out § color the basket ort epall 
and put a red paper Heart ; 


in it. Trace the Elf picture 
on heavy paper,color it 4 
cut it out.Cuta slit by the Ze 

Eifshand gslip the basket f yp 
handles into it + at 
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The King of the Golden River 


“Ee oh ONG ago, in a mountainous 
3 


country, there was a very fer- 
tile valley which was com- 
ve pletely encircled by high 

peaks. Many rapid streams 
fell in cataracts from these 
mountains. One of the falls was so high 
that the last rays of the sun shone on it, mak- 
ing it appear like a shower of gold, and 
earning for the stream the name of the Gold- 
en River. 

Not one of the streams fell into the val- 
ley, vet it was well watered,. forthe rain 
clouds. nestled in its circular’ hollow;. and 
even when drought ruined. the surrounding 
country, the valley had ample ‘rain. — Its 
crops, fruits, wines and honey’ were. so 
abundant that it became known as Treasure 
Valley. 5 

The valley belonged to three brothers, 
Schwartz, Hans and Gluck. Schwartz and 
Hans were ugly, selfish and cruel. They 
paid poor wages to workmen, refused: all 
charities and lived only to pile up gold. 
Glick, the youngest, was the direct opposite 
of his brothers both in appearance and in 
character. He was fair, blue-eyed, gentle and 
kind to every living thing. His brothers 
made a slave of him, compelling him todo all 
the work, and rewarding him: with cert oi 
and curses. 

One summer there came such a constant 
downpour of rain that all the lands beyond 
Treasure Valley were ruined. The hay- 
stacks were floated.down to. the sea, the vines 
were cut to pieces, and the corn was blight- 
ed. But Treasure Valley. was safe. . Hans 
and Schwartz had plentiful harvests and, as 
all the people were. compelled to buy from 
them, they put their prices so high that only 
the..rich could: buy, .while the poor starved 
at their:door: 

One day near winter time the ‘Black 
Brethers (as Hans and Schwartz’ were 
called), went out of their house leaving Gluek 
to mind the roast which was cooking for din- 
ner. It was raining very hard, and *Gluck 
sat close to the fire turning thé roast to get 
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“Enraged *that Gluck had admitted him, Schwartz flung a rolling pin at the lad’s head.” 


it nice and brown. Suddenly there came a 
loud knock at the door. Gluck did not dare 
open it for his brothers had warned him to 
admit no one. So he opened the window and 
looked out. He saw the~strangest-looking 
little man! 


red, his eves twinkled merrily; 
tache was curled up like a corkscrew and his 
long hair fell over: his shoulders. He wore 
a tall, pointed cap decorated with .a waving 
black plume.’ His-enormous black.cloak was 
hlown out from his shoulders and was: ‘about 
four times: his own length. 

The little gentleman asked to.be let in, as 
he was wet and cold. Poor little Gluck, 
afraid: to disobey his brothers,’ hesitated at 
first, but finally: opened the door and: admit- 
ted the visitor, stating he might remain till 
the mutton was cooked. So the ald gentle- 
man sat by the fire with his cap:sticking up 
the chimney—it was too high for the roof! 
Instead of drying in his warm ‘quarters,’ he 
seemed to get wetter and wetter. . The: water 
ran in long. streams from his: cloak to the 
floor. When Gluck called his attention to 
the fact that he was putting the fire out, 


the visitor said quietly, “It will take longer 




















“Pray sir,” asked the astonithed Gluck, ‘were you my mug??” i. 4" 


a 


at 


j ! He had a large |‘ nose,+slightly- 
brass-colored; his cheeks were round and 
his mus- ° 


gus al hd af enh 
* thing j He the nee had been swept 4 away, too, 


to do the mutton. And then he asked for a 
bit of the meat. Kind-hearted little Gluck 
was just cutting off a bite for him when the 
two brothers thundered at the door. Gluck 
quickly fitted the piece back again into the 
mutton, and opened’ the’ ‘door. ° 

‘As the two entered, Schwartz threw his um- 
brella in Gluck’s face and Hans boxed his 


‘ears. Then they discovered the visitor! En- 


raged that Gluck had admitted him, Schwartz 
flung a rolling pin at the lad’s head. But 
quick as a wink the little man stuck his cap 
in the way,--and the~ pin, the moment. it 
touched the cap, rebounded and spun away, 
falling ‘in ‘a far: corner of the room. 

Then: the two mean brothers’ orderad: the 
visitor to leave at once, refusing to give 
him even a bite of bread. In order to hasten 
the departure of the uninvited guest, the 
brothers, in turn, tried to force him out. But 
the moment they touched him,:away they 
went after the rolling pin, spinning round 
and round and falling into the same corner 
where. it lay. The visitor wound his cloak 
about him, twisted his eorkscrew mustache, 
and: said, coolly, “I' bid you’ good. ™morning. 
At twelve o'clock to-night I will: call again, 
but because of your. rudeness that willbe 
the last visit I’ will ever pay you.” Then he 
went out. As he closed the door a great 
ragged‘ storm cloud drove past the window 
and melted away in a gush of rain. 

That night came the greatest storm in the 
history of. Treastire Valley. The. wind 
howled and the heavy rain fell ceaselessly. 
The Black Brothers were in a drunken sleep, 
but: just at twelve o’clock they were awak- 
ened by'a great crash. Then the door burst 
open and there stood the little old gentleman, 
cap and‘all.° “My card is on the kitchen 
table,” he said. “Remember; this’ is my. last 
visit. ”> And then-he vanished. °°» 

The brothers Spent ‘an awful night,. “and 
when morning dawned they looked.out upon 
a ‘ruined valley. The flood’ had swept away 
trees, crops, and cattle, and had left only. a 
Every- 
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except a small white card on the kitehen 
table. The card bore the name.“South be ae 
Wind, Esquire.” 

South West Wind kept his word. He en- 
tered Treasure Valley. no more, and no rain 


fell.in the valley from one year’s end to. an--- 


other, and it became a desert. To gain a 
living the Black Brothers moved to town and 
became goldsmiths, using as their stock-in- 
trade some old pieces of gold plate, the last 
remnants of their wealth. 

Poor little Gluck had all the hard-work to 
do, for the brothers always left the furnace 
in. his'‘charge .while they went off to spend 
for liquor .what money they made. Finally 
all.their gold had, been melted up except a 
mug’ which belonged to. Gluck. . This:-mug 
was an odd one. ‘Its handle was designed to 
represent two wreaths of‘ fine-spun flowing 
golden hair, and these wreaths descended in- 




















“He saw before him-an old man, pale and weary, 
who begged for a drink.” 


to. and mixed with the whiskers that sur- 
rounded a fierce little face set in the front 
of the mug. 

This mug was the idol of Gluck’s heart. 
When it was put into the melting pot .by 
the cruel brothers his heart was broken. 
While he’ sorrowed, however, he suddenly 
heard a voice which seemed to come from 
the pot where the mug was being melted. 
He-went. to the furnace. ° Yes! there was 
the voice. ‘“Hello, Gluck; my. boy,” it said. 
Somewhat frightened,’ he“ drew’ the pot out 
and looked: into it. There he saw, under 
the surface of the melted gold, the red nose 
and‘ sharp eyes of his old friend of the mug. 
Then the voice came out of the pot again. 
“Pour me out,.Gluck. I’m too hot.” 

Almost in a dream Gluck obeyed, but: in- 
stead of the melted gold pouring out, there 
came from the pot a wonderful little dwarf 
dressed in a doublet of pure gold. ‘“Pray- 
sir,” asked the. astonished Gluck, “were you 
my mug?” 

The dwarf drew himself up proudly. “I,” 
said he, “am the King of the Golden River. 





_of -slippery ice. 


* becanie very thirsty. 


. dog dying of thirst. 


over the.body. And sud- 


An evil enemy enchanted me and prisoned 
me in your.mug. You have set. me free and 
I wish to-reward you.- Therefore listen to me. 
Whoever shall climb to the top of the moun- 
tain from which you see the Golden River 
come, and shall cast into the stream, at its 
source, three drops of holy water, for him 
and him only the river shall turn to gold. 
But if anyone shall cast unholy water into 
the river it will flow over him and he will be- 
come a black stone.” So. saying, the King 
ofthe Golden. River walked back into the 
flames: of .the furnace and disappeared. 

He was scarcely gone before Hans and 
Schwartz returned.- Upon hearing Gluck’s 


story they decided to try their luck with the’ 


river. .Hans had the first turn. He went to 


‘the priest and asked for a bottle of holy 


water,. but .as ‘Hans was known to be a 
wicked: fellow the priest refused it. .There- 
upon Hans went to Vespers for the first time 


_in his life and, pretending to be praying, 
. stole a cupfal. 


- Next morning he set out, carry ing the holy 
water in a flask.. The Golden River was far 
distant. To reach it-he had to climb the 
steep: mountains. He found. as he climbed 
that he had to cross a great glacier, a- river 
_After .surmounting. the 
glacier, the road lay straight up a ridge of 
bare red rocks. It was past noon and he 
There was no: water 
in-sight—nothing .but the holy water in the 


~ flask.- “Three drops are enough,” he thought. 


“T may at least cool my lips with it.’ As 
he raised the flask to drink, he saw a small 
It seemed to beg him 
for a drink. But Hans spurned the crea- 
ture with his foot, drank from his flask and 
passed on. And suddenly a strange black 
shadow crossed the sky. As he toiled on, 
the path became more difficult. In another 
hour he was again so thirsty that he had to 
drink once more. As he lifted the flask to 
his lips there appeared at his feet a fair 
child. Its eyes were closed, its lips parched 
and burning. Instead of pausing to minister 
to the child, Hans only drank from his flask 
and passed on. And suddenly a dark cloud 
covered the sun, and black shadows — up 
along the mountainside. : 
In spite of the darkness, Hans west on, 
for he saw the cataract 
of the Golden River just 
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flask from his girdle and hurled it into the 
torrent. As he did so an icy chill shot 
through his limbs. He'staggered and fell. 
And behold! the waters gushed over a Black 
Stone. 

When Hans did not return, Schwartz next 
set out to try his fortune, having first man- 
aged to purchase a flask of holy water. He 
had just the same difficulties that Hans had 
met and he, too, spurned in turn the dying 
dog and the fair child. When he reached the 
summit and saw the Golden River,.instead of 
an old man before he saw (or thought he 
did), his brother Hans exhausted, begging 
for water. .But he only laughed. and refused 
to give him a drink. And behold! a black 
bank of clouds spread over the sky and vivid 
lightnings, like living fires, flashed. from it. 
Schwartz hurriedly lifted his flask and-hurled 
it into the stream. As he did so, the lightning 
glared in his eyes—the earth gave way. be- 
neath him, and the waters rose wildly and 
gushed over Two Black Stones! 

When his brother Schwartz failed to re- 
turn, Little Gluck set out for the Golden -Riv- 
er, carrying with him a flask of holy water 
which the priest had readily. given to him. 
He found the glacier very difficult to climb 
and he staggered and fell often. When-he 
finally got over it and came to the barren hill, 
it was the hottest part of the day. Overcome 
with thirst, he was just going to drink from 
his flask when he saw before him an old man, 
pale and weary, who begged for a drink. 
Kind-hearted Gluck readily gave it to him. 
The old man. thanked him and passed on. 
And Gluck pursued his path happily and it 
seemed to him that the road became easier to 
travel over, and the grass grew greener, and 
the birds sang more sweetly. 

As he journeyed, however, he again grew 
very thirsty and again lifted his flask to 
drink. But just as he raised it to his lips he 
saw a little child panting by the roadside. 
Gluck’s heart bled for the little thing and he 
put the bottle to its lips. It drank eagerly. 


Then it got up and ran nimbly down the hill. 
Gluck climbed on and the path grew fair and 
beautiful .with grass and flowers; butterflies 
darted here and there, and Gluck felt peace- 
ful-and-happy as he toiled on. 


(Continued on page 70) 


Just as-he 





ahead. As he reached 
the place, a faint cry fell 
on his ears. He turned 
and saw an old gray- 
haired man lying on the 
rocks. He seemed to be 
dying. “Water!” he 
gasped, “water!” ' 

“IT have none,” said 
Hans, and he strode on 


denly a flash of lightning 
shaped like a sword dart- 
ed over the heavens and 
a heavy black cloud en- 
veloped the world. But 
Hans didn’t care—he 

















had reached the Golden 
River! 


He drew the 





“Gluck’s heart bled for the little thing and he put the bottle to its lips.” 
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HEART-—-BONBON SET 


BY CLEO LYTLE, Art Director, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 


(For directions for making these projects : page . | : : or 
VIVIVA 
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A Study in Charcoal. 


ITH what keen interest we 
H study the people of Holland, 
Alaska, Greenland, Japan, 
ag and China, and how we have 
1 slighted the interesting peo- 
ple of Africa! So now that 
I have given up my work among the dear- 
est kiddies in the world (those in America) 
and have come out to West Africa to study 
and.tohelp these people, I am going to 
write to the kiddies in America, through 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, to tell 
them about the interesting — -as I see 
and hear them for the first time 





BY LILLIAN WILLIAMS BEANLAND 


So many nooks and corners looked.as ‘if they 
had just been decorated for a big church 
wedding that I had a wild desire to stop, and 
get married all over again just to use one 
of these lovely spots! Huge oil-palms and 
nut-palms growing on either side of the 
road stretched’ their long graceful arms to 
form an archway under.. which any king 
would be proud to niake a triumphal entry 


into his imperial city. Beautiful ferns grew. 


on the trunks of trees, and along either side 
of the path feins whose fronds measured two 
yards in-length.* Then_off in the distance 


adorns the man, while the woman wears her 
raffia bustle and fresh green leaves. Their 
homes are very interesting, different from 
those of any other people. Let’s peep into 
this one near here. It is oblong, about 12 x 
48 feet, and built of huge pieces of bark, 
made by cutting circles around a large tree, 
one just above the ground, and another. as 
high up asthe walls.of the house are to be. 
The builder slits down one side and. lifts off 
great pieces. of bark, perhaps four to six feet 
wide and six’ to”’eight feet high. These-are 
put in. the sun, weighted down by bam 
-boo poles, so that when the. bark 
is .dry it: will be - nice ..and 





myself, : 

‘I am afraid that Africa has 
been misrepresented to most of 
us,. and ‘we think that” it is a 
low,. damp, dark, unpleasant 
country. But it is not so. -Al-’ 
ready I have learned that it is 
the most beautiful country in 
the world. Here the sun shines 
brightest, the leaves are green- 
est, the birds sing sweetest, 
and the flowers are most luxuri- 
ant. 

IT am living about two hun-- 
dred miles in the interior. . Our 
ride from the beach was a won- 





oy ef ‘ 
ge ewtiche otic 





straight for the walls.. A few 
such pieces of-bark will make the 
entire house. The roof is made 
of bamboo mats overlapping one 
another. These are waterproof, 
but allow the smoke to escape. 
The only door is a small hole 
about 214 feet from the ground, 
so one must fold up like a jack- 
knife to get in. My! what an 
odor of palm-oil, smoke and ani- 
mals! We shall have to wait a 
minute until our eyes become ac- 
customed .to the darkness and 
smoke. Now we see a smal! 








derful revelation to me. We 
came the first hundred and 
twenty-five miles in an extremely modern 
conveyance—a Ford—over the most beau- 
tiful reads, winding around mountains, 
through valleys, beside waterfalls and 
above gorgeous ravines. We climbed three 
miles to the top of Pikiliki Mountain (no, 
not on high gear, but a.slow,.steady pull) and 
it became more beautiful at.every turn. I 
feél sure that-if this mountain road were 
concreted and in one of our National Parks, 
it. would attract’ thousands of people by its 
loveliness: There..is enough power in the 
waterfalls along this road-to run railroads 
all over the African.continent..-Doesn’t it 
seem a pity that so much’should be wasted? 
Our ‘journey all ‘the way to Elat seemed 
like a drive through miles and miles of botan- 
ical gardens or through a giant greenhouse. 





Group of Natives, Showing the “Wireless Telegraph” 


were the great trees of the jungle-forest. 
Beyond every turn in the winding path 
Wwe came upon a small native village of per- 
haps two dozen bark or mud houses, built 
in. two straight rows on either side of the 
road. Huge gardens of plaintain, banana 
and paw-paw trees were at the rear of the 
houses. The fruit of the paw-paw tree is 
delicious, somewhat like cantaloupe. It grows 
in clusters of, fifty or more ¢lose to the 
trunk of the tree. We saw women with 
small, cumbersome, handmade hoes, cutting 
grass from the road, while the men sat 
around and “bossed.” 
« The African male-is very much like the 
male of the bird species in our country—he 
wears the most brilliant plumage. If 
there is a scrap of gay cloth in the family it 





smouldering fire on the ground 

in the middle of the room. Over 
it is a tiny iron pot, in which ground pea- 
nuts wrapped in a plantain leat are boiling. 
In one corner we see a low, tiny bed, made 
of bamboo logs, with two logs at the head 
for a pillow. The logs are laid crosswise 
and as many as four natives sleep here very 
comfortably with-no. mats or blankets. | 
have an idea that if any of us should try 
that bed; we should look like a washboard 
when The house 


morning came. nas ne 
windows and no chimney, so the smoke 
works. its way out as ‘best‘it can. A great 


deal of it stays inside and gets in the vis- 
itor’s eyes. 

A Ford and a white man, too, and. es- 
pecially.a white woman, are still very» un- 
usual sights in. the interior. The noise of 


* (Continued on page 71) 
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Native Houses, : Skewiis Paw-Paw Trees on the Left 





Native Houses—Notice Palm Trees, Bark Walls and Bamboo Roofs 
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The King of the Golden River 


DIRECTIONS: Gluck wears a soft cream or chamois 
suit, with a red feather in his black hat. His tie, belt, 
and shoes are red, his hair light. The dog is cream-col- 
ored. He shows a red tongue. Mount as shown, using 
for the sky a strip of blue oatmeal wall paper 14 in. by 
36 in. The two distant peaks are cut from white paper, 
the foreground from brown oatmeal paper. (See also pp. 


30-31.) , 
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POSTER SUPPLEMENT.—Because of the frequent re- 
quests from teachers for our different Poster and Mother 
Goose we have arranged to furnish a collection of 
these inconvenient Supplement form. The Supplement 
contains the following double page patterns: The Goose 
Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s Puppies, John and His 
Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The 
Japanese Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanks- 

ving Work. Also the following Mother Goose patterns: 

mtrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss Muffet, 
The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle On, Jack 
Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack and Jill, Little 
Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, Daffy- 
Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy Piggledy, Old 
Mother Goose, To Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pump- 
kin Eater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. It also con- 
tains a Poster, reproduced in full size and in colors, show- 
ing how to mount and color the patterns. Bound in heavy 

paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents. 





Dess Brocel leaveland 
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Duplicates of this double page 
poster mailed to any address, 
postpaid, at 40 cents a dozen. 
No orders for less than one 
dozen. 
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That Course in “Teacher Hygiene” 


BY DR. RAY G. HULBURT, State Teachers College, Kirksville, Mo. 


February 1921 


er hygiene’ that there is—”. This 
phrase in a recent number of 
“Physical Culture,” in an article 
entitled “Helping the Teacher Help 
His Pupils,” brought inquiries to me 
from various sources, so that 
further explanation may be of interest. 

My earlier article told of revolutionary work 
undertaken in  the{ Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College at Kirksville, by Dr. A. G. Reed, 
school physician and head of the Department of 
Child Hygiene and Public Health. 

What I meant by the expression just quoted is, 
that a one-sided study of school hygiene has been 











Thorough Work by a Practising Dentist 


made in normal schools, considering the needs of 
the child perhaps not too much, but at least to the 
exclusion of the needs of the teacher. 

It is the intention of the Kirksville Teachers Col- 
lege soon to require a complete examination into the 
health of every matriculant—for one thing so that 
no person with active tuberculosis can enter and 
qualify for a certificate to go out and spread this 
plague among his pupils. 

And yet it is not for the benefit of the pupils 
alone, nor even primarily, that such an examina- 
tion is to be demanded. Expert therapeutic inves- 
tigation and advice has been at the disposal of all 
students in the college, who wanted it, for the 
past two years, and the fact has been developed 
that the students need it for their own good. 

It may be explained that the physical examina- 
tions made at some schools are hurried, perfunc- 
tory, one-man affairs, and the conclusions which 
are published are drawn by moss-backed school, 
people who know nothing of anatomy and less (if 
possible) of physiology. 

Not so in the Kirksville examinations. The spe- 
cialists of the town have turned out and have given 
their services for the work. The skeletal examina- 
tion is given by a practising osteopath. The heart 
work has been done by two surgeons, the heads of 
local hospitals. Eyes are tested by an osteopathic 
physician who has charge of a specialty hospital, 
and by a local optometrist. The specialty hospital 
head also makes nose, throat and ear examinations. 
Teeth are examined by dentists and blood pressure 
tests are made by a member of the faculty, who is 
an advanced student in the American School of 
Osteopathy at Kirksville. Hemoglobin and other 
tests also are made by experts, and the results are 
all compiled on a single report blank, so that re- 
liable general conclusions can be drawn. For in- 


stance, a thorough bacteriological examination of 
the sputum is made for tuberculosis of the lungs, 
which, taken in connection with reports on the gen- 
eral appearance and the lung capacity, makes the 
answer to the tuberculosis question pretty con- 
clusive. 

It passes as a matter of course, and yet it ought 
to be a matter for amazement, that few of the 
young men in the college would ever have under- 
gone a physical examination previously if it had 
not been for the war, and most of the young women 
would never have had such an examination. 

Now that they have had a practical demonstra- 
tion of the benefits of the plan, they are enthusias- 
tic about it, and are eager to compare notes and to 
see who ranks highest. Two examination blanks 
are provided. One, to be filled out by the student 
and giving information as to heredity, environment 
and personal history is as follows: 


PPP ee er eer reer freee RBS 66 oss ss BOK. 205200 
Birthplace, village, country or city............. boekenace 
2. PARENTAGE: Is your mother living?............ If not, 
eR ee eR ere rear e eee ee 
Is your father living?........... -. If not, cause of death, 
ee Sy ee ee Pr ee eee oe eee eae 
Are your father’s mother and father living?.............. 
If not, cause of death and aze............cceecsecceeeecs 


If not, cause of death and AGC... .cccccocsccccscccccccecs 


3. Occupations followed since you were 16 years old......... 
No. of years in present occupation............... In your 
opinion do you suffer as the result of your work?......... 
If so, in what way?.......... er Pet Is it your desire 


Does your schocl work seem burdensome?...... If so, why? 
caeesbenes . Average time of retiring............ Of rising 


Use tobacco?...... FOTW. 0c cece. Amt. per day......... 


WOE Fo sccbeseties Do you have regular medical attention? 
PA Kind of illness during past year................. 
No. days lost from regular work as the result of illness 
ITE POT ree Have headache often?............ 


The second blank records the findings of the ex- 
aminers. Four columns are provided, so that 
the student may be examined once during each 
quarter, if he is in attendance through the entire 
year, and the record kept on file. The points noted 


are as follows: 
Si sD: nob aeessnes ands 





Date, First exam... 
Third exam.... 


2. History of Disease. 
RSS Perr er ey eae eran 


NY A CDOS a die 5:05 5. 5'0 9 405% 5004.05% 00.6 os ends aos 
SOS :* 5p Se GhGNSt0 ash Adds a oh 5s's ooh Sees Ces chee eee 
CS RS Se yrs ey rr Te ey eee ys 
Vaccinated, when.. 
| | A 
Inoculated, when 


SEE 55505545 5045): 5 $5.05 2448s Sa4b ah oo ce aoe 
EG “ssbc0sc0s 905% OTT EET Ree eee 
Se UNNND Ss ons s oes oases eb hone es teboae sagab oh eae 
ON ES POS er rer et Fy ee here ts Deer ee 
PIN 5 SAN Ak 6 4 5 n:h big HAAS & A'S OEANG ROTO EUS Kaw 
Senreee OUND CED) 5 a. soins <a cabs bon sce MOR bbs aos 0 e0s 
EE REIT BEAD i i ois cide sues speach Fkakbes ccdcen 


0) OS: 565 GEE hits 605555445 005404 5b eee baae essays sa 
Blood pressure, Systolic............ rere ny Se wey ree eee 
EN ares. nee Seas 

RNR Ns is ois sca 56-3 .0 0 0:68 6S 9 ah Ai ole aes 
EEE, AUC OMNINES os -b'60s 0 0:5 6:5.0359 403499 658 a ea a eae OR 
PPP TTT OTe TE TITRE ETE CL eTe TT Tt 

5. Mouth, gen. cond., good, fair, poor.............ccceceeeee 
ED HENNE o Aas SiG .6 605054505604 54 edo Os so Aa aaee coe 
SS I a ica nk cae ds dé badanheesae ee Pe eee 
PR: \Sicndae skGGUee skh bs ac cca bas Ab oS) oa e 

ORE es Oe near” ann oan seca 

TEETH, prophylaxis needed................ccc cece ceecece 
ee BR ere PEP ovr ree et SOS Ne pices 

crown or bridge wk. indicated................... 
SS ry eo eee 

radiograph indicated.................0cce eee ences 
RII, 0 65.0.0 055:55:5-« 6a ee 0db es sedan oN ec wees ene 


6. Ears— Hearing (s) Gb gig 55 AS ess ows -0e le SRG RR Ae Rdet 4k o's 





I DR Sakae os ashe chaser anh é Sack ee keeees 
cole tc ck caae tansenecn SS 
IID Gi ko 0.6.5 0 0 ip oe oe bs nb Jae kod aed oc esabeae 

7. Nose—Breathing normal................... ccc ceecceeceee 
ND SUNIL. 5 3.55 s-.0 bdo go o4b.0 do bAC ABS OER eK KAO S 
BE. sists os bE ss wes dks cas SOR eA od Maas hs 


8. Throat—Pharynx ........ 
DONS sc wdecess 

Other defects.. 
Recommendations ...... 


9. Hearb—Fopoe: ...ics.cscccscsscescscccccsacsececcccoccens 





DD, UN a hoc ccc cc ne tee PURE NE Rs cos cen cccssveces 
ED 3 6 us in'S's cd's OSE NEA DRM AE ERE SEA WO OL 


Radiograph indicated.................ccceececcees 
Recommendations .....:.:ccsscsrversesservesversesvesene 


11. Eyes—Now wearing glasses........scceceeceeseeceeeeeees 
es ras seh avenp babs gwaes bode eet 


RN NS ie on 56 06:0 01g 6:00-0 20 P9SSS 0 ood eae VEST 
External eye, ~ _ OE re eee eee em | 


VISION AT 20 FEET 
Oo. U 


PEUMRNNTOUER, AAUIR Goo. 55.6056 0 .4:0-6-0:50 00's 0 oe Ses eesoesd 
BEVOMIM, BIE. cic scctcrvcess re 
Astigmatism, amt. 
Presbyopia, amt.. eas 

TN 65% 0:6 's'e ais a dedk s'h0'0 508 VOM ROS oem b cae ceed 


oe NE III 05 4.9. co 00s obs 0s on on 9.5005 5-0eeeeusw sie 
SN ss Sh 5G ses Sea Sea bb ko Wee ae seoanaaeeee 
URE RICE ins R46 ote ee Sask eon pws 4 eae oe 4s KR EY 
ee ee is re ree ene mere 4 
I NI. yo aot a Wale ald a 05 900 Carano 640K GOs 
SPINE—Cervical region.................cceecece 
rsal region.. pi 
Lumbar region 
Recommendations . 
5, Pe Ba 
Extremities ...... 
RR ee rear ree 
ES peer Rae che sighs vese's 69% % 
Other conditions.....................05 eens om 
IED oo on wih p ccd sh nasa bo bbeheseceseecee ees 


A card is provided, to be filled out by the examin- 
er in a case where treatment is recommended. It 
gives the name of the student, the kind of treat- 
ment needed and the signature of the examiner who 
advised the treatment. It also contains blanks to 
show when the treatment is given and its cost, be- 
cause a definite per cent of the cost is borne by 
the school. This is made possible by an appropri- 
ation from the United States government which 
may be used in paying for examinations. The ex- 
aminations at the college are made almost entire- 
ly without charge, and so this money is diverted to 
payment for treatment, on the theory that a 
student is much more likely to follow up the course 
he knows he should follow, if the school pays for a 
part of it. 

Another card is to be signed when a student is 
examined by the school physician or nurse, with 
blanks for the kind of treatment recommended, 
and a record as to whether or not it is given. 

The general physical examination, however, is of 
much more importance than the occasional examin- 
ations just mentioned. A very careful analysis of 
the findings has been made, but when Dr. Reed 
undertook to compare it with results of other inves- 
















Examination of the Spine 


tigations, he found that very little has ever been 
compiled or published as to the occupational dis- 
eases of teachers. Extensive studies must be made 
to learn just what bad conditions are caused by 
the kind of work a teacher does, and how best to 
correct the basic faulty causes. That is what I 
meant by saying that in Kirksville, Mo., in the 
normal school of which John R. Kirk is president, 
(Continued on page 62) 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades 


The Spelling Graph 
By A. N. Sandt, Principal Burnside Consolidated 
School, Red Wing, Minn. 


AS the interest in your spelling recitation eVer 
lagged? Here is a device, called the spelling 
graph, by means of which our spelling lessons 

became the most interesting and best studied lessons 
of the day. 

A small blackboard was marked off in four-inch 
squares. On the horizontal lines were written the 
per cents from 0 to 100. On the vertical lines were 
written the dates of the spelling lessons. 





A Spelling Graph Showing Two Weeks Work in 
7th and 8th Grades 


The spelling lesson was dictated and corrected in 
the usual manner. The marks in each class were 
then added together and their sum divided by the 
number of pupils spelling, the answer being the 
average for the class. 


On the third of November the average mark for 
the eighth grade was 70, so on the first vertical line 
opposite 70 a small dot was placed for the eighth 
grade. Their average daily marks for the rest of 
the week were 80, 90, 90 and 100, so the dots 
were placed in their respective locations, each day 
connecting the dot to that of the previous day with 
a solid line. In this way a continuous line was made 
which graphically represented the eighth grade spell- 
ing ability. 

The seventh grade marks were represented in a 
similar manner except that a dotted line was used. 
It was when the lines crossed that the interest quick- 
ened. On November tenth, you notice, both classes 
knew their lessons equally well. On the eleventh the 
seventh grade were ahead and then followed a series 
of crossings which kept up a keen rivalry between 
the classes Here they had two things to work for: 
first to keep their line as high as possible, and sec- 
ond, to keep it above the other class. 

That the spelling graph created an interest in 
spelling may be judged from the fact that the next 
Pipes | = our graph, we used only the per cents from 
‘ oO " 


A Socialized Study of the Civil War 


By Margaret C. Fogarty, Teacher of History, and 
Marjorie Marshall, Teacher of English, Freehold 
Grammar School, Freehold, New Jersey 

AUTHORS’ NOTE: All of the material used in this project 
was brought in by members of the class. Most of it was fur- 
nished by various histories and textbooks, magazines (such as 
“Leslie’s Weekly,’ ‘“‘The Ladies Home Journal,” “The National 
Geographic,”’ “‘The World's Work,” “The Review of Reviews,’’) 
old newspapers, and old family portraits and relics. A number 
of the children were able to see John Drinkwater’s play, ‘‘Abra- 
ham Lincoln,” presented in New York and give an interesting 
account of it. (This play may be had in book form, as pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston.) 

REATER interest in history has been shown 

lately, especially in the study of wars, be- 

cause so many of the pupils had brothers or 
other relatives in the World War. So much ma- 
terial—magazines, post cards, relics, newspapers 
of Civil War days, “shinplasters,” ete.—was 
brought to our classes that the question arose of 
how best to use it in making the subject really live. 
When some of the pupils asked if they might make 
posters, various committees were selected and as- 
signed parts in carrying out the ideas. 

One committee was chosen to make the posters. 
Most of these contrasted the conditions of Civil War 
times with those of the World War period. A very 
good illustration showing camp life of the “Yanks 
of 61” was placed opposite a camp of “Doughboys.” 
Another illustration showed the uniforms of the 
“Blue” and the “Gray” and the “Khaki.” Still 
another compared methods of warfare: guns, 
grenades, etc. One boy found silhouettes of both 
the present cabinet and Lincoln’s cabinet. Pictures 
to show the methods of drafting were secured. The 
revolution in naval warfare was represented by a 
picture of the Monitor and the Merrimac and a 
present-day super-dreadnaught. The development 
of aircraft was indicated by a poster depicting the 
balloon of those days and the modern “sausages” 
and airplanes. Other posters featured army and 
navy insignia, methods of supply, Sanitary and 
Christian Commissions and methods of transporta- 
tion. 

Committees chosen to present topics for a social- 
ized lesson selected the following: 


1. Important facts about the Monitor and the 
Merrimac. 

2. Effects of the battle upon both the North and 

the South. 

3. Biographical sketch of John Ericsson. 

4. Pictures and brief accounts from old news- 

papers and magazines. 

5. Effect of battle between Monitor and Merrimac 

upon future naval warfare. ; 

6. Modern naval warfare (illustrated by pictures, 

experiences of friends, etc.) 

Each committee chose its own chairman, who 
acted as spokesman. All members of the commit- 
tees helped in selecting and arranging material to 
be given. The leaders vied with one another in 
presenting their topics in the most interesting man- 
ner. Pupil judges gave their decision as to the 
best subject and were exacting, accepting nothing 
that could not be proved to be authentic. 

Another committee of boys planned a post card 
projectoscope lecture. Post cards showing inter- 
esting scenes of the Civil War were secured. Two 
of the boys acted as lecturers and collected informa- 
tion about the subject to be shown; certain mem- 
bers of the committee arranged the screen; others 
attended to the seating, ushering, etc. The plat- 
form of the school auditorium, with the curtain 


dropped, served as the lecture room, and two boys 
interested in electricity made all necessary wire 
connections. 


One afternoon another committee furnished a 
.tctrola concert, playing the music of the Civil 
War period and that popular during the World 
War. At another time three boys, during Morning 
Exercises in the auditorium, gave an illustrated 
talk, showing trophies of both wars. Drums, mus- 
kets, powder horns, canteens, old caps, bayonets, 
swords, flags, coins, paper money, gas masks, hel- 
mets, war decorations, and many other articles were 
shown and explained. 


All this work was correlated with other subjects, 
especially English and literature. Sayings of Lin- 
coln were given to the children and they were per- 
mitted to choose their favorite to learn. It was of 
particular interest to note the selections made. One 
Jewish boy demonstrated the closeness of the ties 
that bind the Hebrew family by selecting: “God 
bless my mother; all I am or ever hope to be I owe 
to her.” Another favorite was, “It is all in that 
one word ‘thorough.’ ” 


To create a greater interest in Lincoln and to 
secure better oral expression, a pupil opened the 
door of the English room and announced as a 
caller, “Mr. Lincoln.” A few very solemn moments 
passed before accurate descriptions of the man Lin- 
coln were given. Pupils of more mature minds could 
not have done greater justice to the subject. 

Acrostics and short poems were written, some of 
which showed keen interest and thought in the sub- 
ject. Editorials on John Brown’s raid were also 
written: the boys taking the side of the South and 
the girls that of the North. 

As another assignment, each pupil was told to 
choose a character of the Civil War and in three let- 
ters or editorials impersonate a real figure of those 
days. These papers were to be based entirely upon 
historical facts. Many books and papers were 
searched for the right material. The characters 
chosen were diverse and the papers most interest- 
ing. One boy acted as proprietor of the Washing- 
ton Star, and in three editorials to “My Fellow Cit- 
izens” told of the worth of Lincoln; three boys as 
reporters worked for the Star, one at Gettysburg, 
one at Vicksburg and one on a blockade runner. 
One boy was editor of the Boston Crier, and another 
of the Richmond News. Grant and Sherman wrote 
to each other during the “Hammering Campaign” 
and the “March through Georgia.” John Erics- 
son offered his boat, the Monitor, to the War De- 
partment. Two boys were balloonists and told of — 
their observations. Another, interested in teleg- 
raphy, was an operator at the Union station. Lit- 
tle Phil Sheridan, Robert E. Lee, Stonewall Jack- 
son, Farragut, and a host of other great Ameri- 
cans, Northern and Southern, lived again for the 
boys and girls. 

What characters did the girls choose? Nurses un- 
der the Sanitary and Christian Commissions, cave 
dwellers at Vicksburg, real spies of the North and 
South, and many others. A Southern mistress in 
the wake of Sheridan’s Army told of the havoc 
wrought to her garden by the passing Yankees. 
Many of the spies worked hard and succeeded in 
conveying a message in code. 

In reading and literature many old war poems 
and letters were studied. “Barbara Frietchie,” 
“Sheridan’s Ride,” Lee’s last letter to the South- 
ern Army, Lincoln’s to Mrs. Bixby and many others 
were read. Walt Whitman’s “O Captain, My Cap- 
tain” was learned, and a Washington newspaper of 
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April 15, 1865, with the account of Lincoln’s as- 
sassination, was brought in and read by one of 
the pupils. 

No study*of#Lincoln would be quite complete 
without the memorization of that matchless speech, 
the “Gettysburg Address.” In connection with this 
“The Perfect Tribute” (by Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews) was read to the class. Then, as a 
fitting ending to the study of the war, the chil- 
dren gave an “Afternoon with Lincoln.” This con- 
sisted of stereopticon views of the life of Lincoln. 
The “Gettysburg Address” was recited, and old 
songs were sung as the pictures were flashed upon 
the screen. 

The teachers in the different departments realized 
that as a result of this project the children had man- 
ifested a greater interest in this work and had 
developed a finer sense of patriotism. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: We regret that space limitations prevent 


our publishing the specimens of pupils’ work sent in with this 
article. They show wide variety and a high level of excellence. 


Biography as an Aid in Teaching 
Benjamin Franklin—An Example and Teacher of Thrift 


By Mabel L. Corbin, Department of English 
Western Illinois State Normal School 


Y the first of February, we may hope, many “new 

leaves” will have been turned and various New 

Year’s resolutions be on the way to being ful- 
filled. The merchants have been taking account of 
stock and laying their plans for the coming year. It 
is an equaily good time for us to be planning our 
budget and making a definite decision as to how we 
can better our habits of saving and promote more 
real thrift. It is a difficult matter for a teacher who 
has no convictions on this subject to enter with en- 
thusiasm into plans for teaching children the value 
of thrift and interesting them sufficiently to carry 
out these plans. Yet, in a number of states, such in- 
struction has been made compulsory, and in many 
others it has been strongly recommended by school 
officials. If the American people are to have the 
stigma of extravagance and wastefulness removed, 
the change must be made largely through inculcating 
habits of thrift in the children. 

One cannot do better in taking up this subject 
than to reexamine Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiog- 
raphy, for it contains not only many interesting in- 
cidents of his methods of saving and earning but also 
explanations of the reasons why young people should 
acquire thrifty habits. 

Both with the little children and with the older 
enes it is a good plan to begin the thrift lessons with 
stories from the Autobigraphy, from Smiles’s Self- 
Help, or from magazines like the American, the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Success, and others which fea- 
ture the lives of successful men. These stories of 
how men got their start and made their earnings 
count in getting an education or in business ventures 
may be made very interesting if told in simple form. 
The children will soon find like stories or incidents 
from real life which they can tell as part of their 
oral language work. Then the different kinds of 
thrift—such as saving of labor, time, money, food 
and clothing, care of tools, fences, buildings, etc.— 
may be discussed and the children asked to tell of 
ways of earning money. Here the children will be 
much interested to tell of their money in the savings 
bank, the building and loan association, the Christ- 
mas savings fund, liberty bonds, thrift stamps, pen- 
ny banks, etc. The older pupils can visit the banks 
and building and loan associations and get much 
first-hand information and literature from the 
officials, which they can work up into talks to be giv- 
en before the class. The point should’be kept con- 
stantly before them that thrift is not only denying 
themselves some present pleasure for a future good 
but also making the best use of whatever they al- 
ready have. They must be led to see that thrift must 
become a regular habit, for “the penny saved” will 
not amount to much unless it is followed by others 
regularly every day or week or month. We should 
also be careful to show the pupils that thrift does not 
mean stinginess or miserliness; on the other hand, 
the thrifty person is the one who has money when he 
is called upon to help his family or to aid in any good 
work. A recent writer on thrift has well said, 
“Every child from the age of four or five up should 
be given his weekly allowance so that he may learn 
early the value of money, and out of his five cents 
a week or month he should be taught that he should 
GIVE at least one penny and SAVE one penny.” 

The children will enjoy learning some of the say- 
ings from Poor Richard’s Almanac, in which Frank- 
lin embodied so much of his practical wisdom and in 
which for many years he wrote essays, proverbs, and 
suggestions which might help the struggling colo- 
nists to save their resources and to take advantage 
of their great opportunities in. the new: country. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Designs for Washington Problems 


BY WINIFRED UNRUH SELBY 
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The designs shown here may be applied to Washington 
cards, mottoes, book-covers or posters. 

No. 1.. Mount Vernon—Washington’s Home. Make this 
with colored paper or if that can not be had use black and 
white. Very effective posters can be made by coloring 
the paper with water colors and then cutting it out. The 
sky may be a very light blue, the house white with black 
or dark green windows to represent shutters. Pencil 
lines may be used to represent the pillars. Use dull green 
paper for distant trees and a brighter green for the trees 
in the foreground and for the grass. Brown paper may 
be used for the trunks of the trees. This would look well 
on.a gray background. 

No. 2. The Washington Elm, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
where Washington assumed command ofthe army. This 
would be effective worked out with black paper on a white, 
gray or tinted background. The fine branches may be 
added with pen and ink. The whole thing could, of course, 
be done with pen and ink. 

No. 3. The National Washington Monument, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Make this with white paper on.a tinted back- 
ground. Black paper may be used for the door and win- 
dows. Even a first grade could make a paper-cutting of 
this monument. 

No. 4. Christ Church, Alexandria, Va., where Washing- 
ton worshipped. Make the background gray, the upper 
part of the church white with black windows, the lower 
part a brick red with white or black windows, the fence 
posts and lower portion a brick red. Lines may be drawn 


to represent the iron pickets. Color the trees and the 
space below the fence a dull green. is part may be 
omitted if desired, making the design end with the fence. 
‘No.5. The Tomb of Washington. Use a light gray 
background with dull red paper for the gate, white for the 
monuments on each side and for the top of the gate. Use 
black paper for the fence or work it in with ink; and 
dark gray or black for the space below the fence. 


No. 6. oye: Home of Washington. Use light blue 
paper for the sky; dark green for trees and a lighter 
green for the grass. Make the house white with gray 
roof, black windows and’ brick-red chimney; the fence 
white and 2 few flowers, at end of fence, of different 
colors. 

Histories and other books which can be found in most 
schoolrooms furnish a wealth of material for designs. 
With a little practice pupils in the grammar grades can 
make a front elevation drawing from.a perspective draw- 
ing. 

Other buildings which would make very good designs 
are Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, where the first Con- 
tinental Congress met; Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 
where the Declaration of Independence was signed; Wash- 
ington’s Headquarters, Newburgh; Faneuil Hall, Boston; 
and Old North: Church, Boston. “Historic Buildings of 
America,”” by Esther Singleton, has pictures of most of 
these. buildings. Stories could be written about the above 
buildings. They could be put in booklet form and an 
original design made on the cover. 
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Outlines for the Study of United States 
History—VI 


By Regina I. Zimmerman 


HE following outline is the sixth of a series of 
T outlines in United States History to be used in 

the grammar grades. The outlines are two- 
fold in character, intended to provide both infor- 
mation and guidance. Such details as are necessary 
for a full understanding of a topic, and are not sup- 
plied by the ordinary text, are given in a brief form 
to serve as a summation for the child after the 
teacher has given a fuller discussion. Facts which 
are supplied by the average text are given in topi- 
cal form and constitute the guidance part of the 
outline. 

The outlines are accompanied by definite refer- 
ences for the teacher—in most cases by both refer- 
ences to standard general.works such as Elson’s 
“History of the United States,’”’ and topical refer- 
ences to be used if the general history does not give 
a sufficiently full discussion of a particular topic. 
For the topical references the works of John Fiske 
will be used frequently, because of their accuracy 
and well-deserved popularity. At the end of each 
topic are suggestions for ccllateral reading or class 
reports. . Books could not be cited, as the library 
material available for each teacher varies with the 
nature and situation of the school. Following the 
teacher’s references are “Suggested References for 
Children.” 

In addition to these certain source articles will 
be suggested. These will serve to make the history 
lesson more real and inspiring, and can be used by 
teacher or children provided the school has a set of 
Hart’s “American History Told by Contemporaries,” 
a collection of source articles in four volumes. 

The outlines have been used in the Training 


Schocl of the Louisiana State Normal School and : 
were found to be of practical value. it is hoped: 


that they will prove equally beneficial to readers of 
this magazine. 


The Middle Colonies 


I The Dutch Navigators. 

A Freedom of Holland from Spain—After 
a long political and religious war, Hol- 
land practically secured her freedom 
from Spain. In this she was aided by 
England under Elizabeth. 

B Increase in naval power—Due to fall of 
Spanish Armada and little interferenee 
from England, Dutch vessels began to 
trade on large scale. 

C Trade with the Indies—Many trading 
companies organized, ships sent in all 
directions to trade with the Indies—re- 
sult, new lands discovered and: daring 
seamen trained. 

II Desire for northern route to China. 

A China known to be nearest approach to 
the Orient with its treasures. 

B Early attempts. 

1 Frobisher and Davis—discoveries. 
2 Failure of Hudson’s first attempt. 
III Discovery of the Hudson. 

A Mistake of Verrazano—Under the French 
Verrazano had made a trip in search of a 
northwest passage to China. He left a 
map showing western coast of North 
America deeply indented around Chesa- 
peake Bay, thus forming an isthmus con- 
necting Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 

B Letter of Smith—Had explored this region 
and in a letter to Hudson confirmed the 


map. 

C Voyage of the Half Moon. 

1 Hudson—employers. 

2 Route taken. 

8 Treatment of Indians. 

4 Result—After voyaging as far as Al- 
bany, Hudson realized river was not 
an opening into Pacific, but claimed 
new land for Holland. 

Topics for Collateral Reading and Class 
Report— 
Hudson’s Second Voyage. 
The Story of Rip Van Winkle. 
IV Dutch occupation of New Netherland. 

A No early attempts at colonization—Dutch 
feared to give offence to rival claimants, 
England and Spain. 

B Forts. 

1 Purpose in building. 

2 Location. 

3 Land claimed. 

C The New Netherland Company—granted 
monopoly of fur trade. 

D Dutch West India Company—succeeded 
new Netherland Company. 

1 Powers. 
2 First settlements. 





3 Purchase of Manhattan. 
4 Founding of New Amsterdam. 
V Government. 

A The Patroons. 

1 Slow growth of the colony—People 
were allowed no voice in the govern- 
ment. Political conditions were so 
favorable at home, and farming so 
profitable that few people could be in- 
duced to migrate. 

2 Patroonships. 

a Grant of land. 
b Conditions. 
c Power. 
3 Result. 
a Discontent of people due to harsh 
rule. 
b Quarrels between company and 
patroons over fur trade. 
c Recall of Minuit—accused of fav- 
oring patroons. 
Kieft. 
a Kind of man. 
b Trouble with the Indians. 
Stuyvesant. 
a Character. 
b Government of colony. 
VI The English seize New York. 
A Early friendship of England—mutual ha- 
tred of Spain,—allies during the Thirty 
Years War.. 
B Later rivalry. 
1 Increase of Dutch naval power when 
power of Spain was crushed. 
Trade of Dutch with English colonies 
and evasion of Navigation Act of 1651. 
New Netherland separated New Eng- 
land from other English colonies. 
4 Claims of England to New Nether- 
land. ; 
C Seizure of New Netherland. 

1 Grant td Duke of York. 

2 Arriva! of fleet under Nicolls—Nicolls 
had been sent apparently to inves- 
tigate conditions in Massachusetts, so 
his arrival was unexpected. 

Order to surrender. 
Stuyvesant’s rage. 
Willingness of people. 
Surrender. 
D New York becomes New Netherland. 
1 Change of name. 
2 Change of government. 
3 Prosperity of colony. 
Topics for Collateral Reading and Class 

Report— 

Later Life of Stuyvesant. 

VII Development of New York. 

A The Charter of Liberties—a declaration 
granting people many rights. Revoked 
when the Duke of York became James II. 

B Annexation to New England and rule of 
Andros. 

C Leisler’s rebellion. 

1 Revolution. 
2 Government. 
3 Execution. 
Topics for Collateral Reading and Class 

Report— 

Dutch Life and Customs. 

VIII Delaware. 
A Early settlement by the Dutch—failure. 
B Settlement by Sweden. 
1 Character of Gustavus Adolphus. 
2 The trading company. 
3 Settlement by Minuit. 
4 Protests of the Dutch. 

C Conquest by Stuyvesant. 

D Delaware the property of the Duke of 
New York. 

E Purchase by Penn. 

IX New Jersey. 

A Grant to Carteret and Berkeley. 

B Settlements and liberal laws. 

C Purchase of West Jersey by Quakers—in- 
terest of Penn. 

D Division and different governments. 

E New Jersey under Andros. 

F New Jersey becomes a royal province. 

X The Quakers. 

A Founder of society. 

B Beliefs. 

C Customs. 

D Persecution. 

XI William Penn. 

A Parentage. 

B Early life. 

C Conversion to Quakerism. 

1 Trouble at school. 
2 Life abroad. 
2 Return to England. 
4 Help to Quaker cause. 
a High position and wealth. 
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b Writings and sermons. 
5 The Holy Experiment. 
a Purpose. 
b Early interest in West Jersey. 
XII Settlement of Pennsylvania. 
A The tract of land. 

1 Settlement of debt. 

2 Boundaries. 

3 Name. 

B The Charter. 

1 Powers of proprietor. 

2 Rent. 

3 Powers not given. 

a Veto power of king. 
b Taxing power of Parliament. 
C Government. 

1 Rights of the people. 

2 Religious freedom. 

3 Helpful and new laws. 

D The first settlement. 

1 Site chosen. 

2 Growth of Philadelphia. 

3 Purchase of Delaware. 

4 Reasons for a mixed population. 

E Relation with the Indians. 

1 Puritan beliefs with regard to treat- 
ment. 

2 Effect of Iroquois conquest—This tribe 
had completely conquered Algonquins 
to whom Delawares belonged and, as 
allies of the English, aided Penn in 
keeping peace. 

3 Penn’s treaty. 


“ XIII Development of Pennsylvania. 


A Return of Penn to England. 
B Demands of his colonies. 
C Boundary dispute with Maryland. 
D Later life of Penn. 
XIV Life in the Middle Colonies. 
A Geography. 
1 Coast line—effect on growth of cities. 
2 Surface of land. 
3 River systems. 
4 Soil and climate. 
B Occupations. 
1 Agriculture. 
2 Manufacturing. 
3 Commerce. 
C Social conditions. 
1 The Dutch and Quaker aristocrats. 
2 Life and manners in New York. 
3 Quaker life and customs. 
4 Amusements. 
5 Mixed population. 
D Education. 
E Religion—toleration. 
Topics for Collateral Reuding and Class 
Report— 
Anecdotes of Penn. 
Dutch and Quaker Homes 
Dutch Holidays. 
References for the Teacher 

GENERAL REFERENCES: Elson, History of the 
United States (pp. 181-150); James and Sandford, 
American History (pp. 68-83); Muzzey, American 
History (pp. 59-67); McLaughlin, History of the 
American Nation (pp. 73-86); Forman, Advanced 
History of the United States (pp. 91-101). 

TOPICAL REFERENCES: I—Fiske, The Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies, ] (pp. 42-44; 50-57); Il—Fiske, I 
(pp. 55-57) ; Thwaites, The Colonies (p. 196); I1l— 
Fiske, I (pp. 60-67; 80-95) ; Thwaites (pp. 196-197) ; 
1V—-Fiske, I (pp. 101-102; 112-126); Thwaites (pp. 
197-198) ; V—Fiske, I (pp. 133-137; 166-171; 178- 
188; 195-201); Thwaites (pp. 198-202); VI—Fiske, 
I (pp. 243-244; 249; 284-294); Thwaites (pp. 202- 
203); Wil—Fiske, II (pp. 39-42; 179-199; 203-208) ; 
Thwaites (pp. 203-207); VIII—Fiske, I (pp. 237- 
242); Thwaites (pp. 207-210); IX—Fiske, II (pp. 
10-12; 16; 92-98; 140-141) ; Thwaites (pp. 210-214); 
X—Fiske, II (pp. 109-112) ; Xl—Thwaites (p. 215); 
Fiske, II (pp. 114-118; 127); XII— Fiske, II (pp. 
147-159) ; Thwaites (pp. 215-216); XII—Fiske, II 
(pp. 167; 304-316) ; Thwaites (p. 217) ; XIV—-Fiske, 
II (pp. 264-287; 321-327); Thwaites (pp. 218-232). 





Suggested References for Children 

Gordy, Stories of Early American History; Pratt, 
The Early Colonies; Coffin, Old. Times in the Col- 
onies; Coe, Founders of Our Country; Guerber, 
Story of the Thirteen Colonies; Jenks, When Amer- 
ica Was New; Eggleston, Our First Century; Smith, 
The Colonies; Tappan, Letters from Colonial Chil- 
dren; Walton and Brumbaugh, Stories of Pennsyl- 
vania; Earle, Child Life in Colonial Days; Earle, 
Home Life in Colonial Days. $ 

Source Readings 


In A. B. Hart’s American History Told by Cun- 
temporaries, Vol. ]—“‘Treaty Making with the In- 
dians,” William Penn (pp. 557ff.); “Condition of 
a York in 1679,” Dankers and Sluyter (pp. 586 
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PEREGRINE GOES TO MEETING 
BY NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH j 


His musket in readiness, Goodman White 
Has marshalled his family, left and right; 
Then giving the order, he guards them all 
The while they answer the drummer’s call. 


A snow-white land and a yray-white sky, 
A steel-gray sea where gray birds fly; 
Like stitches of green in a ‘broidered row 
The tips of the pines in order go. 


Each chimney waves a plume of gray, The goodman leads them, but Peregrine knows And whether he tickled, or rapped, or struck 
That whirls and curls on its upward way; His place at the end is to watch for the foes, Seemed purely a matter of taste or luck. y 
There’s not a sound save the breakers’ roar And brave as his father, as silent and still, The babies slumbered, but folk full-grown 


As they bare their teeth on the rocky shore,— He steps through the snow up the pine-clad hill Soared up in their praise to the heav’nly throne,— 
In the bygone village of Plymouth. 


And this is the village of Plymouth. 
A block-house built on a hilltop near, 


A menacing cannon upon its roof, 
Warning the redskins to keep aloof; 
A well-worn track to its massive door, 
The forest behind it, the sea before; 

A cluster of cabins rude and small, 


And this is the village of Plymouth. 


What martial noise breaks the silence there? 

‘Tis the roll of a drum on the morning air. 

Nay, ‘tis no peril, no call to arm, 

No danger threatens the Sabbath calm. 

It summons the good folk, great and small, 

To praise and prayer in the block-house hall 

And Peregrine, waiting in sober guise, 

His broad-brimmed hat o’er his sober eyes, 
It calls in the village of Plymouth. 


Cold is the meeting-house, cold as ice, 


Four-square and stern on the sky line clear; *"Twere sinful to dream of a heat-device; - 

The goodwife’s foot-stove may keep her warm Marched home again through the trodden snow, 

And the infant that nestles within her arm, . 

But Peregrine’s breath goes up like steam 

To the dusky roof with its hand-hewn beam 

And searce can he heed the parson’s prayer 

With thatch for roofing and log-piled wall,— ~~ For the shake of his teeth in the wintry air, 
The chill of the village of Plymouth. 

The minister mounts up the pulpit stair, 

The tithing-man sets the hourglass there 

And Peregrine, placed with the boys apart, 

Still follows the service with all his heart. 

An hour passes; the tithing-man 

Reverses the glass where the white sand ran. 

A second hour, a third slips by, 

Yet never is heard either stir or sigh,— night !’”’ 
All still in the village of Plymouth. 


The tithing-man kept a watchful eye 
On boys who ventured to laugh or cry. 
The rod he bore had an end that stung; 
A squirrel’s tail from the other hung, 


In the pious village of Plymouth. 


The sermon over, the faithful throng, 
Refreshed by worship, by prayer and song, 


Solemn and decorous, staid and slow. 

Another service and all was done, 

For Sabbath ended at set of sun 

And then were the children free to play, 

The wives to plan for their washing-day, 
In the old-time village of Plymouth. 


The hamlet rang with the joyful noise 

And Peregrine romped with the other boys; 

But, hark! again beat the, watchful drum, 

A signal to tell that the night had come. 

“The curfew is sounding; for rest prepare !’’"— 
Thus spake all the fathers.—‘‘And bow in prayer. 
Now cover the embers and put out the light. 

The Lord bless and keep ye! Good-night, all, good- 


Good-night to you, village of Plymouth. 








FEBRUARY BLACKBOARD BORDER 


BY WINIFRED UNRUH SELBY 


This Liberty Bell-and-shield design may be made into a blackboard 
border in the following way: Trace the design on manila paper by 
holding it up to a window. Prick holes in the outline on the 
manila paper by running over it on the sewing machine with an un- 
threaded needle and a long stitch. The holes may also be made with 
a pin. Place the manila paper at the top of the blackboard with the 
rough side of the tracing on the outside. Use a dusty eraser to go 
over the outline, and if it is not distinct, outline lightly with cray- 
ons. Color the design in flat tones. The shield, which forms a back- 








ground for the bell, should be colored in red, white and blue,—mak- 
ing the left third of the shield red, the center white and the right 
blue. The bell should be colored black and the shield outlined in 
black, Extend the border by repeating the design any number of 
times. Place the units about one inch apart at the top. Have the 
margins on both sides of the design of equal widths to make each 
two units the same distance apart. This design could also be used 
on a Washington booklet or similar patriotic problem. 
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- February Decorations Made from Milk Bottle Caps 


BY EUGENIA E. DODD, Supervisor, Galesburg, Illinois 


solution of difficulties for the teacher who 
has a very limited cardboard supply is 
found in the use of the caps that come on 
milk bottles. For simple handwork and construc- 


_ tion in the primary grades, the cap is ready for use 


without the bother of cutting. Some clever deco- 
rations can be made with them. The use of these 
caps is practical, in that the child can reproduce 
what he makes in school with supplies found at 
home. The materials needed, besides the caps, are 
scissors, paste, manila paper, and colored construc- 
tion paper (or colored crayon paper). 

To make the nut box shaped like a colonial 
cocked hat, cut caps in two and use three paper- 
lined halves for the sides of the box. Catch to- 
gether the corners with a darning needle and 
thread. Cut a triangle of manila paper somewhat 
larger than the box and fringe the edges. This is 
used for the bottom of the box. The fringe is 
pasted over the edge of the disc. 
outside of the hat with half-circles of blue paper 
and put red paper bows on the corners. 


Then cover the 


A Valentine pin ball may be made of two milk 


bottle caps, two gray paper circles, two gray-green, | 


and two red. Cover each cardboard with the gray 
paper. Paste on each a smaller circle of green, and 
on top of that a red heart pattern, made 

by folding the red circles twice and cutting - 
out a heart shape. Place the backs of the 

cardboard discs together and sew the edges 

with yarn or silk thread. The pins slip in 

between the two discs. 

Curtain pulls in keeping with the differ- 
ent holidays may be made in much the 
same way, except that both sides of the 
disc should be covered. 

For the patriotic candy box (shaped like 
an Uncle Sam’s hat), cover the bottom of 
a cap with paper, then take a strip of 





manila striped with crayon, as long as the circum- 
ference of the cap, allowing for lapping. Fringe 
the side and paste down the cut edges on top of the 
dise with a paper lining to hide the fringe. The high 
crown is fringed on both ends, the top being cov- 
ered with a small circle, while the other end is 
pasted flat to another disc which serves as the lid. 
A circular paper, with a hole in the center, is slip- 
ped over the crown and pasted down as a brim. A 
paper hinge is pasted on the inside of the box 
proper and the lid. The Valentine nut box is made 
similarly. 

Baskets and boxes of various sorts can be fash- 
ioned from the little cardboard discs,—flowerpot 
boxes, Quaker-hat boxes, Halloween and Christmas 
decorations. The illustrations given herewith are 
intended to be merely suggestive of what can be 
done. A little ingenuity will accomplish wonders 
in the way of simple but attractive decorations for 
schoolroom or home parties. 
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You may nolv in these early years do things With a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
do With the pressure of a hundredlveight.—Froebel. 


The February Opening Period 
By Mae Foster Jay 


ET courtesy be the subject of the morning talks 
L which alternate with other forms of opening 

exercises during the month of February. True 
courtesy—thoughtfulness for others—is one of the 
first essentials of successful community life. It is 
vital to a happy atmosphere in the schoolroom; 
therefore the cultivation of it as a habit of conduct 
in her pupils should be one of the earliest aims of 
the teacher. 

Stories of knighthood and of chivalry furnish an 
excellent background for this subject, lending to the 
small courtesies of life a glow and charm and dig- 
nity which make the children delight to practice 
them. 

COURTESY 


“One night, a long-time ago, the King of England 
died and left no little boy or girl to rule after he was 
gone. It was a dark, stormy night, and Merlin, a 
wise man who had been the King’s friend, walked on 
the beach, grieving. He watched the great waves 
come dashing in from the sea. Suddenly, upon the 
highest crest of the highest wave, he beheld a shin- 
ing ship in the shape of a dragon, filled with shin- 
ing people. Then, as suddenly, the ship disappeared. 
But the great wave came rolling in to shore, break- 
ing at his feet. And out of this great wave there 
rolled a little naked child. Merlin quickly picked it 
up crying, ‘The King! The King!’ The long wave 
came further up the beach until it wrapped about 
the man and the child, and flashed like fire. And 
right away the storm was over, and the stars came 
out, and on all the cliffs abeut elves and fairies blew 
their horns. 

“Merlin named the little boy Arthur, and gave him 
to a woman to be cared for while he was a baby, and 
Merlin himself was his teacher. Arthur grew into 
a beautiful boy with blue eyes and golden hair, 
kind and gentle in his manners. 


“As Arthur became older he very much wanted a 
sword—for all boys had swords in those days. And 
then one day a wonderful thing happened. As Ar- 
thur sat in his boat out in the middle of the lake, 
suddenly a beautiful sword rose out of the rippling 
water. Arthur reached out and took it. The hilt 
of the sword was in the shape of a cross, and stud- 
ded with sparkling jewels. When he pulled it from 
its scabbard it was so bright that it hurt his eyes 
to look at it. But upon the blade he saw strange 
letters, 

“He hurried with the sword to Merlin, who told 
him that those letters said that he must take his 
sword and clear the forests for hunters; break up 
the bandit and robber dens; and drive back the 
heathen who came swarming over the seas to burn 
the houses and kill the people. Merlin was sure 
now that Arthur was to be King. 


“True enough. Things in England were in a bad 
condition. The people fought among themselves, 
wild animals came in from the woods and carried off 
their children; the heathen came and stole their 
homes; their land was going to ruin. And all be- 
cause they had no strong King to rule them. So the 
people came together to choose a King who would be 
brave and strong enough to save them. And it was 
the noble young man, Arthur, whom they crowned, 
as they all gathered in a great hall one day. 

“And when Arthur had been crowned he stood up 
and spoke to the people in his manly voice. He 
asked all the young men who were willing to help 
him rule the land to come forward. Many came and 
stood before him. He told them that he wanted 
them to help him make the world better and the peo- 
ple happier. 

“He said to them: ‘Will you speak the truth? Be 
pure? Right the wrong? Be strong, yet gentle? 


Be true in love? Obey the king? Obey your own 
conscience?’ 

“When the young men had answered ‘Yes’ to all 
these questions they knelt before Arthur, who tapped 
them on the neck with the flat of his sword, which 
made them knights. And after this ceremony of 
knighting they were called ‘Sir’—Sir Lancelot, Sir 
Gareth, Sir Bedivere, etc. 

“To be a knight meant that a man must be brave 
enough to undertake any task, however difficult and 
dangerous; but also that he must never overlook the 
smallest courtesy. Small services were quite as im- 
portant as the greatest one, and gentleness of man- 
ner and gallantry as much the measure of a true 
knight as daring and courage.” 

Tell the children the story, “How Cedric Became 
a Knight,” by Elizabeth Harrison, in Jn Storyland. 

“What was there about Cedric when he was a little 
boy that made Sir Rollin choose him for a page?” 
(He was brave and courteous.) “And what do we 
mean by saying that he was courteous?” (He was 
thoughtful of others.) Do you remember how he 
helped his mother, and fed the doves and watered 
the cows, dreaming all the time of being a knight? 
He did not forget the little things. No true knight 
ever does. It was a little thing to bring the drink of 
water so courteously for the weary soldiers—and yet 
it was that little thing which made Sir Rollin know 
that Cedric would make a brave knight. 

“IT am thinking of another man who lived long 
after Cedric, but who was just as brave, although he 
was not called a knight. This man was also a 
knightly little boy. In fact, when he went to school, 
as you do, he tried so very hard always to be 
courteous in every little way that I think we might 
call him the Knight of the Schoolroom. You have 
heard of this little boy before. He was George 
Washington. 

“George Washington was so anxious to learn to be 
thoughtful of others that he wrote many rules for 
politeness in his copy book, and tried to practice 
them every day. What might some of those rules 
have been?” (The children will undoubtedly suggest 
some of them from their own knowledge. Tell them 
the others.) 

“In the presence of others do not sing to yourself 

with a humming noise, nor drum with your fin- 
gers or feet.’ 
“Tf you cough, sneeze, sigh, or yawn, do it 
not out loud, but privately; and speak not in 
your yawning, but put your handkerchief or 
hand before your face and turn aside.’ 

“Jog not the table or desk on which another 
writes. Lean not on’ any one.’ 

“‘Reproach none for the infirmites of nature.’ 

“Show not yourself glad at the misfortune of 
another, though he be your enemy.’ 

“‘Neither curse nor revile.’ 

“ ‘Speak not when others are speaking.’ ” Etc. 

“I am wondering if all the knights—and ladies— 
all lived in the olden days. Are there, by any 
chance, some living to-day? Right here—in our 
own schoolroom? ell, if that is true, how shall I 
recognize these knights and ladies of to-day—by 
what courtesies, what thoughtfulnesses for others? 
Yes, I shall know them if I see them trying to prac- 
tice the rules which Washington wrote. Do you 
think of any other courtesies which knights and 
ladies of our little world should try to practice?” 

Read to the children, and discuss with them: 

A Bunch of Golden Keys 


A bunch of golden keys is mine 
To make each day with gladness shine. 


“Good Morning!” that’s the golden key 
That unlocks every door for me. 


When evening comes, “Good night!” I say, 
And close the door of each glad day. 


When at the table “If you please” 
I take from off my bunch of keys. 


When friends give anything to me, 
I use the little “Thank you” key. 


“Excuse me”; “Beg your pardon,’ too, 
When by mistake some harm I do. 


On a golden ring these keys I’ll bind. 
This is its motto, “Be ye kind.” 


T’ll often use each golden key, 
And so a‘happy child I'll be. 


“If I ask you a question, what is a courteous way 
in which to answer?” (Never, never “Teacher.” 
And it is better to say “Yes, Miss —” than to say 
“Yes Ma’am.”) “How shall you answer Mother? 
Father? 

“Suppose one of the girls in our room, or I, 
meet one of our boys on the. street. How shall we 
know him for a knight?” Let the children drama- 
tize “Politeness” in Hill Song Book: 


Politeness 


If a lady in the street, 

Or a gentleman I meet, 

From my head my cap I take, 
And a bow like this I make. 
Now I fold my arms up so, 

To my seat I softly go. 


“Suppose a child in our room makes a mistake. 
How shall I know then who are the knights and 
ladies? Only the rude children will laugh at him. 
It is not kind to laugh at another’s mistake. You 
do not like to have others laugh at yours, do you? 
They will not if you do not laugh at theirs.” 
(Teach the children that best of all rules for con- 
duct—the Golden Rule.) 

“Yesterday when Helen tripped and fell, I noticed 
that Lewis went to her quickly and helped her 
up, and picked up her book and apple for her, and 
helped her brush the dust off. her dress. I liked 
that, Lewis. Ie was very courteous. People who 
are really thoughtful of others do not laugh at ac- 
cidents but hasten to see if help is needed. 

“This morning, when I came here to talk to you, 
there was no chair for me. Did you notice what 
happened? What did Fred’s bringing it tell you 
about him?” (That he was a thoughtful child.) Once 
in a while when you come to the class circle it hap- 
pens that there are not chairs enough to go around. 
Has anyone a suggestion to make in that case? 
Who shall go for the needed chair—a boy or a girl? 
Yes, it would be more courteous for a boy to go, for 
boys are stronger than girls, and besides it is their 
place to help them and protect them whenever they 
can. Gentlemen always do so. 

“When I drop my handkerchief somebody always 
picks it up for me, which is a very thoughtful 
thing. But yesterday I noticed that when a cer- 
tain little girl dropped hers a certain little boy mere- 
ly pointed to it and whispered to her, ‘Look—your 
handkerchief.’ What would have been a more 
gallant thing for him to have done? Does it mat- 
ter who needs the thoughtful attention? No, a 
real knight will be ready to offer it to anybody—to 
me, to one of our school friends, to a stranger on 
the street, to Mother or Father, and especially to 
any old person. © 

“What do you think of the idea of passing di- 
rectly in front of a person who happens to be sit- 
ting where you must walk? Suppose you cannot 
get behind him—what little key shall you use? 


“Of course we always try not to drop things or 
to make a_ disturbing noise when _ others 
are reciting. But sometimes it happens that you 
cannot help it. In that case what is the courteous 
thing for you to do?” (To ask our pardon.) 

“One day two children came to school with 
candy. One of those children reached into his bag, 
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took out a piece and handed it te me. The other 
child came up and passed the bag to me, saying, 
‘Won’t you have some of my candy, Miss —?’ 
Which child was the more courteous? Should you 


help yourself before: or after offering your candy 
to others? 

“It very often happens that some one of us has 
no pencil, or has left his book at home or some such 





There is nothing more important for the 

child in the public schools to learn than true 

atriotism. Abraham Lincoln’s life should be 
amiliar to every child because no greater 
American has ever lived. 

To use this design the teacher may rule a 
large space on the blackboard with a staff liner 
or a yard stick. ‘Then she may put in the 
lettering. The pupils may copy it on 6x9 or 
9x12 cross-section paper. They should then 
work out an original design which will fit the 
space that is left. The designs shown on the 
lower half of the cut are given as suggestions. 
The lettering should be made with a dark pen- 
cil and the design should be in red, white and 
blue, if it is a flag or shield design. The 
eagle’s wings may be colored with red and 








Patriotic Problems for Lincoln’s Birthday 
BY WINIFRED UNRUH SELBY 
white stripes and the center of the body blue 


with white stars. The soldiers may wear blue 
uniforms to represent the time of the Civil 
War. The log-house may be colored brown or 
black. 

Other sayings of Lincoln’s which may be 
taken are: ‘Let none falter who thinks he is 
right”—‘“For thirty years I have been a tem- 
perate man, and I am too old to change’— 
“This government must be preserved in spite 
of the acts of any man or set of men”—“I am 
nothing, but truth is everything”—‘“Stand fast 
to the Union and the old flag”—“If I can learn 
God’s will, I will do it.” Pupils might also write 
a story on the life of Abraham Lincoln and 
use the designs shown here on the cover of the 
booklet. 











thing. What should the others be ready and willing 
to do? And if someone is kind enough to terd. 
what must the child using the borrowed article 
keep in mind all the time?” (That it is not his own 
property which he is using, so he must be par- 
ticularly careful of it.) “When shall he return it?” 
(Just as soon as possible.) 

“There are about thirty of you boys and girls 
going to the dressing room at one time every day 
at recess time. Can you suggest something of 
which we should think if we are to go out there 
and through the halls in the most courteous man- 
ner?” (Not to crowd.) “What would be a better 
thing than to push yourself in front of someone 
else? Yes, it would be very polite to step back 
and let him go before you. For does it matter the 


_least bit which one walks ahead and which one comes 


behind? Above all things should a boy crowd him- 
self in ahead of a girl? Would that be a knightly 
deed? Yet shall a girl crowd herself ahead of a 
boy just because she is a girl? She would not be 
a lady if she did. 

“There is one time when there is especial need of 
our being knights and ladies. That is when a new 
little boy or girl starts school in our room. Have 
you noticed how these newcomers often feel at 
first? Perhaps you yourself have entered school 
in some place where all the others were friends and 
you were a stranger. If so, then you know just 
how much instant friendliness is appreciated. 
What can you do to be thoughtful of these new lit- 
tle people? Yes, you may show them your books— 
take them to the sand table—get the ball or blocks 
or other playthings for them—in short, do every- 
thing you can to make them feel at home at once. 

“One other thing of which we must think if we 
are to be courteous boys and girls is our treatment 
of visitors. We say we must be ‘hospitable.’ Do 
you know what that means? Very well; suppose 
you show me. Alice, you may be John’s mother. 
You have come to visit school.” (Alice goes out- 
side and knocks.) “What shall we do when we 
hear a knock upon our door, children? Who shall 
open it? Yes, it would be well for Henry to open 
it this time since he sits near. But suppose Marian 
were standing at the board very close to the door? 
Then it would be better for her to open it.” (Henry 
opens the door.) “What shall he say to our guest?” 
(“How do you do? Won't you come in?”) “Now let 
us play that I do not know who this is, and that 
none of you, except John, knows. What shall we 
do about it? Yes, she must be introduced to us 
but who will give the introduction? I, too, think 
it would be very nice for John to come forward 
as soon as he sees his mother and introduce her to 
us. What shall he say?” (Teach the children a 
simple form of introduction, as, “Mother, this is 
Miss —; boys and girls, this is my mother”) 
“What shall you say to Mrs. Jones?” (How do you 
do, Mrs. Jones?”) ‘What shall we do next? Yes, 
offer our guest a chair. I like the courteous way 
in which Henry said, ‘Won’t you sit here, Mrs. 
Jones?’ Of what else must we think if our guest 
is to enjoy herself? Yes, she will want a reader. 
Who shall offer it to her? Does it matter? Not 
a bit. Any child who is near and has one ready 
may do so. But should more than one child run 
for an extra book? That would be very bad man- 
ners indeed. Of what else shall we think all the 
time she is here? Mrs. Jones wants to hear the 
recitation, so we must be very careful not to make 
it so noisy in here that she cannot hear. Besides, 
if you run around and visit too much she might 
become nervous—mothers are not always used to 
so many wiggly little folks as you and I are. So 
let us try not to disturb her in any way. When 
you come to the class circle, where shall you walk? 
Suppose you cannot get behind or around some other 
way—what little key shall you use? Mother will 
be interested in what the children are doing at their 
seats, too. It would be thoughtful for someone to 
invite her to come to see that work. You may do 
that now with Mrs. Jones, Evelyn. Explain it all 
to her as well as you can in a quiet way. Sup 
pose we are having a little party on the afternoon 
when Mrs. Jones comes. Of what must we think 
then?” (To serve her first.) “And now Mrs. 
Jones is leaving. What shall you say to her?’ 
(“Good-by, Mrs. Jones. Come again.”) “It would 
be courteous, I think, for John to go with his mother 
as far as the big doors downstairs.” 

Other stories which may be told for the purpose 
of teaching the lesson of thoughtfulness are: 

The Horse and the Donkey—Aesop. 

The Ant and the Dove—Aesop. 

The Dog in the Manger—Aesop. 

Dickey Smiley’s Birthday—“The Story Hour,” 

Wiggin. 

Elizabeth with the Children—“All About vohn- 

nie Jones”—Miss Verhoef. 

Johnnie Jones’ Birthday Party—“All 
Johnnie Jones”—Miss Verhoeff. 


About 
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VALENTINES EASY TO MAKE 


By WINIFRED UNRUH SELBY 


The valentines shown here can be made with 
paper-cutting, and are such as attract pupils in the 
lower grades. They are intended to be made in 
the form of a folder. It is generally a good plan to 
put the lettering on the inside, as it is more difficult 
to do than the design and many pupils will not take 
the care that they should. These drawings are 
offered in the hope that they will teach pupils to 
plan their own designs, using these same rhymes. 
Pupils also enjoy making their own verses. A very 
fine lesson on this subject can be worked out in the 
language class. No great benefit is derived from 
having pupils copy a valentine, but if we can teach 
them to think out a valentine design themselves, we 
have done much. 

The verses which may go with the valentines are 
as follows: 

No. 1. Books and “ruler” to you I’ll lend, 
Because you are my dearest friend. 

Pupils could have a different arrangement of the 

forms given, and a book could be added. 

No. 2. No verse need be on the inside of this, al- 

though a good rhyme might be made, using day, 

way, say, gay, may, pay, etc. In case a verse is put 

on the inside no lettering neéd be added to the out- 

side. For the clock let pupils cut clocks of all 


shapes. An hour-glass could also be used. 
No, 8. This clover leaf means luck to you, 

And lots of love and kisses too. 
This could be a valentine for the mother and might 
even be made in the first grade. 
No. 4. I like you when the sun shines, 

I like you when it rains. 
Many different arrangements could be made of the 
sun and umbrellas. 
No. 5 You are the flower of my heart. 
Let pupils cut any flower that they are familiar 
with. Flowers are very appropriate for decorating 
valentines. 
No. 6. Tl bring my heart to you. 
Lower grade pupils will be delighted to make a cart 
and leave the place at the top of the cart loose so 
that the heart can slip in. 
No. 7. On silken wings a valentine to you I send. 
Cut a butterfly from folded paper. Fasten it to the 
valentine by cutting two small slits, and putting the 
body of the butterfly through these openings. The 
wings can be made to stand up by pressing them 
together. The butterfly may be fashioned out 
of yellow cutting paper or manila paper colored to 
represent a butterfly, 


How to Study Shepherd Life 
By Mildred Miles Roberts 


HE study of Shepherd Life is a study suitable 
for any time of the year, because of its various 
possibilities of approach. One might take up 

the study in the fall and approach it through the 
coming of winter and the use of wool for warm 
clothing. Or one might wait until Christmas time 
and follow up the stories of the people of Palestine 
at the time of Christ with stories of other shepherd 
peoples. Again, the spring brings possibilities of a 
field trip to see the shearing of sheep, thus creating 
a new interest and motive for the study of Shepherd 
ife. 


I will tell you how we took up the study last year 
in my second grade and carried it on through sev- 
eral months. 


In the fall when a few wool dresses appeared in 
the schoolroom and heavy woolen coats hung in 
the cloakroom I inquired why the change was made 
from cotton clothing. After feeling of each other’s 
dresses we discovered that wool had a warmer 
“glow” to it and decided that that must be the 
reason for the change. We had lots of fun playing 
a game we invented. The class closed their eyes 
and I tapped one’child, a girl, on the shoulder. She 
passed around the room and let the others feel of 
her dress and then she sat down. At the word 
“ready” all eyes were open and many waving hands 
showed everyone anxious to tell whether the mate- 
rial were wool, cotton or linen. After playing this 
game several times it didn’t take us long to tell the 
difference in the feeling. 

One child brought a sheepskin from home and an- 
other displayed some cotton bolls that her father 
had just brought with him from the South. All of 
the bolls were open except one and that one we put 
in water in the sunshine and watched it burst, show- 
ing the feathery white mass of cotton. There was 
enough cotton for each child to have part of a boll 
and they showed great interest and pride in separa- 
ting the seeds and getting every bit of cotton off of 
the seed. We took a bit of cotton and twisted it 
with our fingers and made a fairly good thread. 

Then we traced the life history of the cotton seed 
in pictures by taking a sheet of manila paper and 
mounting on it the cotton seed, a tuft of cotton, a 
picture of a bale of cotton, a thread (which we had 
twisted) and then a piece of cretonne or some 
printed cotton cloth. " 

After this the children wrote stories about cotton; 
playing that they were the cotton seed. They were 
about the dearest stories I ever read. 

A similar story was written on the subject of wool. 

As it was nearing Christmas time I told stories 
about the people of Palestine. Then we read “Weay- 
ers and Other Workers,” by Jennie Hall, to discover 
how some other shepherd peoples lived, at the same 
time beginning to weave some things which the chil- 
dren had chosen to make. 


As a guide in presenting manual work and sug- 
gesting ideas for manual .vork in connection with 
the study of Shepherd Life let me heartily recom- 
mend that you read the last few pages of ‘““Weavers 
and Other Workers,” intended for teachers. 


Through the reading of this book the children be- 
came especially interested in Bedouins and chose to 
represent these people on the sand _ table. 
When asked if they would like to hear a story about 
a certain Bedouin boy they were more than de- 
lighted. 


I began, as a part of the morning exercises, to tell 
them the story of the “Lance of Kanana,” by H. W. 
French. If you have never read this book, get it, at 
the library or at the store. It is delightfully written. 
Even as an adult, you will find it charmingly descrip- 
tive and gripping in narrative. The language of the 
book itself is a little too difficult for second grade 
children to understand so I told them the story. 
Don’t miss it! If you want to see bright, interested 
faces just mention the name “Kanana’” after the 
first day’s story and I wager you will have undivided 
attention to the very last word of the story. 


We dramatized “Kanana.” The most descriptive 
part of it we represented on the sand table. The 
children were most attracted by the first scene in 
the story, showing Kanana placed on the farthest 
perch of a wheat field to drive away the birds. This 
field stretched along a river bank, on “the out- 
skirts of the Great Desert,” and near by were rows 
of black tents. 


We made a sheepfold with clothespins by simply 
putting the heads of two. clothespins in the sand, 


joining two more pins together for a roof, and at- 
taching them to the two pins in the sand. Make sev- 
eral rows of these and you will have a sheepfold. 
Raffia makes wonderful hay for the inside of the fold. 


Sheep and camels can be made out of clay. My 
camels turned out much better than my sheep be- 
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cause the shape of the camel is much more distinc- 
tive and easier to call attention to than that of the 
sheep. 

Dolls were dressed with crepe paper, and turbans 
were made and pasted on their heads and bits of cot- 
ton were pasted on for beards. 

Tents were made of black paper. First take a 
long, narrow strip of paper and join the two ends. 
Then cut a large circle. Cut from the edge of the 
circle to its center, draw in the edge a little and 
paste—to make the middle of the roof higher than 
the sides. Then place the roof on top of the sides 
of the tent. 

The river can be made with blue paper. The plat- 
forms or perches were made to look like a box 
turned upside down. 

We made our wheat field by taking three pieces of 
raffia and braiding them and then cutting the 
braided raffia in short portions and sticking them 
into the sand along the river bank. 

We wished to write about Kanana, so our mothers 
could read about him. We wrote from time to time 
as I told the story. During drawing time we cut out 
camels from paper and made Bedouin dolls and 


learned to draw an oasis with its date-palm trees. . 


We wove rugs, and bags, and tam-o’-shanters, etc., 
until I believe that every one of those children will 
remember the story of Kanana till his dying day. 

I am inserting here the story somewhat as I told 
it to my children, and I am going to let you read 
some of the stories they themselves wrote. 


THE STORY OF KANANA’ 


KANANA was an Arab, a Bedouin boy of many 
years ago. His father was the chief of the tribe 
of Beni Sads and was known as the Terror of the 
Desert. Yet Kanana refused to learn to be a war- 
rior. He did not think it right that the different 
tribes should be continually fighting with one an- 
other. Because of his belief he was considered a 
coward by all the tribe. 

When Kanana reached the age when most boys 
learned to fight, he refused to learn. Three times 
his father said, “Are you ready to become a man?”, 
and three times Kanana replied, “My father, I’can 
not lift a lance to take a life unless it be for Allah 
and Arabia. 

No one could understand Kanana but he had said 
to himself, “I am taught that Allah created these 
animals and cares for them and that I cannot please 
him if I allow them to suffer; surely it must be that 
men are more precious to Allah than animals. Why 
should we kill one another, even if we are Arabs?” 

Every year for three months, from planting to 
harvest time, the Beni Sads encamped upon a river 
bank, on the outskirts of the Great Desert. They 
had nearly five hundred tents set in four straight 
rows. The tents were of black goats-hair cloth and 
were seven feet high in the center and five feet high 
on the sides. Some were nearly twenty feet across 
and each was divided by a white Damascus carpet. 
The men occupied one side and the women and chil- 
dren the other. 

Up and down the river as far as you could see 
was a narrow strip of ripening grain. Here and 
there in the grain field were curious perches or 
platforms where watchers were stationed when the 
grain began to head, and there they stayed day and 
night, frightening the birds away. The watchers 
were old men, women who were not needed in the 
tents, and little children; but Kanana sat all alone 
on the very farthest perch. It was considered a dis- 
grace for anyone of Kanana’s age to have to do such 
a thing and Kanana was glad he was on the farthest 
perch, so he could not hear the jests and jeers. Once 
each day a woman brought him food but she never 
spoke to him except to sneer at him. 

As Kanana sat and thought one day, he decided 
that before the reapers came he would do something 
to convince his people that he was not a coward. He 
was thinking so hard that he did not notice that the 
sun was blistering hot and that the birds were eat- 
ing the grain. The pile of stones which he had to 
throw at the birds grew hotter and hotter and the 
birds ate and quarreled; still Kanana did not notice 
what was going on. All of a sudden, he heard a 
rustle in the wheat and saw ‘his father riding 
towards him on a horse. 

“Kanana, Kanana,” his father cried in an angry 
voice, “you are of no use at all. You won’t fight and 
now you go to sleep and let the birds eat the grain. 
Have you not heard that one of your two brave 
brothers who went with the last caravan has re- 
turned wounded and helpless, and the other has been 
made a prisoner by Raschid Airikat? The whole 


caravan with the white camel at its head was tak- 
en, too.” 


“Most of the camels were too old to be valuable, 
except the white camel,” said Kanana. 


This made Kanana’s father more angry than 
ever and he said, “Oh that I had a son who could 
lift a lance against Airakat as bravely as he hurls 
his empty words at his father!” 

“My father,” said Kanana, “give me a horse, a 
sack of grain, a skin of water and I will follow 
after Airakat. I will not kill him, but by the help 
of Allah I wil bring back your white camel, with 
my brother on his back 

This made his father laugh scornfully. 

That night, as the sun set, Kanana got down from 
his perch, He took with him some grain and wa- 
ter and started for Mount Hor on foot. The sun 
and stars told him the way. 

Once he saw a caravan in the distance and he hid 
himself because if he were seen he wou!d be cap- 
tured and made to help drive the sheep and goats un- 
til he could run away. 

When it became too hot to walk, Kanana tried 
to find a large rock to hide himself from the sun. 


In the distance he could see Mount Hor with 
the tomb of Aaron on the summit. Aaron was 
once the great high priest of Israel. 

On and on Kanana went until finally he came to 
the base of Mount Hor, and stopped to bathe in 
the stream at the foot of the mountain. Here he 
fell asleep and did not waken till it was almost time 
for the sun to come up. 

Along the banks of the stream were masses of 
forget-me-nots. Suddenly Kanana noticed some- 
thing. He could see that the forget-me-nots were 
matted down in places. This showed a caravan had 
stopped there the night before. There was noth- 
ing unusual in this fact. A caravan always moves 
at night; not so much because it is cooler as be- 
cause a camel will not eat at night, no matter how 
hungry he is, so daylight must be given him in 
which to eat. 

» Yet Kanana was ‘greatly excited. It was be- 
cause he noticed that there were straggling spears 
of green left standing in the center of each mouth- 
ful the camel had taken. On one side the bees were 
clustering on the matted grass. Thousands of ants 
were on the other side. The imprint left by the 
forefoot of the camel showed that it had been ex- 
tended in front of him instead of being bent at the 
knee and folded beneath him. All this meant to 
Kanana that the camel was old, that it was lame 
in the left knee, that it had lost a front tooth, that 
its burden on one side was honey and on the other 
was clay dust. 

' Kanana was certain that it was his brother and 
his caravan that had rested at Mount Hor the night 
before, because his brother’s caravan was made up 
mostly of old camels and they were carrying honey 
and clay dust. 

Kanana started to climb the steep sides of Mount 
Hor in hopes of getting to the top in time to see the 
caravan somewhere in the distance. He reached 
the top just as the sun rose, and looked out in every 
direction, but nowhere could he see the faintest speck 
that looked like a caravan. 

Whilé Kanana was at the top of Mount Hor 
something was happening below. Five horsemen, 
evidently in a great hurry, stopped to get a drink 
of water and bathe at the stream at the foot of 
Mount Hor and to get a snatch of much needed 
sleep. Before they went to sleep, they tied their 
horses to their waists and then lay down. 

As they were sleeping, three Bedouin robbers 
came along and, seeing the five beautiful horses, 
killed the soldiers to get the horses. All of a sudden 
Kanana heard a dreadful noise and, looking down, 
he saw the five soldiers, not sleeping, but as dead. 

As Kanana was in a hurry to reach his brother, 
he turned away from the awful sight and started 
over the scorching sand. Suddenly he heard a faint 
sound and turning, he saw one of the soldiers who 
had raised himself upon his elbow, crying, “Water, 
water! In the name of Allah give me water!” 

Kanana hurried back and filled his wooden cup 
with water and took it to the dying soldier. The 
soldier steadied himself upon his elbow and looking 
into Kanana’s face said, “An army of Turks, 
Greeks, and Assyrians is about to enter Arabia to 
sweep the Arab from the face of the earth. We 
were bearing a letter to the Caliph Omar in Mec- 
ca, telling him of the danger and asking help. If 
the letter does not reach him, Arabia is lost.” 

The soldier succeeded in taking a letter from his 
clothing and said, “In the name of Allah, will you 
fly with this to the Caliph?” 

“In the name of Allah, I will,” said Kanana. 


Kanana took the letter and hurried onward. At 
first he was provoked that he had promised to de- 
liver the letter, and then he remembered it was 
quite likely that his brother and the white camel 
with the robber, Airakat, might be in Mecca, too. 
So he hurried on. 





In the city of Mecca Kanana saw the white camel 
but he hurried to see the Caliph. No one knew 
Kanana, because he had his face covered with his 
mantle; but as he passed the white camel, the camel 
stuck his nose lovingly toward him. Kanana patted 
his nose and hurried on. He could see that the man 
on the white camel’s back was having a hard time 
to drive the animal. 

Kanana came to the great arch where the Caliph 
was, and bowing low before the old man, said, “A 
message to the Caliph Omar,” and he parted his 
mantle so the Caliph could see his face. 

The Caliph asked, “How did a young boy like 
you ever come to bring such an important message?” 

Kanana told him how he had been given the letter 
and how he had come alone with it from Mount Hor. 

The Caliph offered a reward to Kanana but he 
would not take it. Then the Caliph asked Kanana 
if he would do something further for him. Kanana 
said he would; so the Caliph asked him to carry 
another message to Kahled, the general of the 
Bedouin army, who was in the city of Bashra. 
Caliph Omar then asked Kanana what he would 
like to take with him and he answered, “As I came 
into the city of Mecca I noticed a white camel. I 
would like the camel and the man who leads it and 
the swiftest dromedary in Mecca and food for four- 
teen days.” 

The Caliph sent one of his slaves to get them, 
while Kanana put on a long robe over his short 
shepherd’s costume and a mantle over his face. 

In a short time the camel and driver were at the 
gate with the Caliph’s pet black dromedary. 

Kanana drove the white camel and the camel driv- 
er rode the dromedary. The white camel knew 
Kanana and went like the wind, so that the black 
dromedary could hardly keep up with him. 

Soon Kanana stopped and told the camel driver 
to mount the white camel and drive ten nights to 
the north to seek the Beni Sads and find the aged 
chief and tell him that Kanana had fulfilled his 
vow. 

“Who are you, who are you?” asked the camel 
driver. 

“Your brother,” said Kanana, as he lifted his 
mantle; and before his brother could speak he had 
mounted the dromedary and was riding off over 
the sand. On and on he rode. He stopped only 
when it was absolutely necessary to get a little rest. 
At last his water gave out. He did not dare to stop, 
fcr it meant he would never be able to go on. The 
dromedary knew, too, that, if he stopped he could 
never go on; so he faithfully plodded along, al- 
though he was so weak he almost fell over every 
hillock of sand. 

Kanana was so exhausted he fell asleep upon the 
dromedary’s back but he was suddenly awakened a 
the dromedary stumbled and fell by the side of a 
dry well. Kanana took the saddle off the drome- 
dary, for he knew he was too weak to go on. He 
also knew that Bashra was only one night away 
and he prayed for strength enough to walk the rest 
of the way. 


Sometimes half sleeping, stumbling on, he 
trudged through the sand and, almost fainting, 
reached Bashra. He delivered his message to 


Kahled and then, too weak from lack of sleep and 
water, he fell. He roused a moment and faintly said, 
“By the dry well, one night to the southwest, my 


black dromedary is dying of thirst. In Allah’s 
namte take him water! He brought the message 
from Mecca in thirteen days.” Then Kanana 
fainted. 

When he woke up he found himself on a litter 
strapped between two camels, and behind him 


walked the riderless dromedary. 

Kahled and his men tried to persuade Kanana to 
become a soldier but he said, “I never held a lance 
and Allah knows me best in this sheepskin coat.” 

However, the men respected Kanana’s bravery 
and he rode behind the general with all his men. 
Soon the men stopped and pitched their tents. He 
heard an ofiicer report to the general that in three 
days the supply of grain would be gone. 

“My father,” said Kanana to Kahled, “the Beni 
Sads are less than a night’s journey to the north 
and west. They were harvesting six weeks ago 
and must have some grain.” So Kanana went at 
the head of a hundred horsemen to his father’s 
camp. His father was thoroughly ashamed for ever 
having called him a coward. He fell upon his neck 
and praised him and blessed him. A feast was 
held in Kanana’s honor, 


The next cay Rangne was called to Kahled’s tent. 
Kahled asked him to go into the camp of the enemy 
and find out the true condition of their army. 


Kanana’s voice trembled and he said, “My father, 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Pictures to Use in Studying “The Boyhood of Raleigh” 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture on page 22 may be mounted and shown to the whole class for an oral English lesson. After it has been thoroughly examined and discussed 
distribute the miniature pictures on this page and tell the children to use them in booklets containing sentences and a story about the picture. 
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Whither Goest Thou? 
By Frank H. Close 


N the business world one cannot be successful in 
| any project without having clearly in mind that 

which is to be accomplished. A factory cannot be 
equipped and operated until the exact nature of the 
product has been determined. The teacher cannot 
do her work well unless she has in mind the funda- 
mentals to be acquired in each grade, and how they 
weave together in making, not a finished product, 
but a socialized individual, inspired with the spirit of 
continuous growth. 

To produce a good article the machines of a fac- 
tory must be mechanically accurate. The smallest 
fraction of an inch out of alignment may work 
havoc. The joints of a good piece of furniture must 
fit perfectly. “Pretty good” will not do. A good 
manager or workman must know the points of a 
well-made article, be quick to notice defects, and 
insist upon every part being first class. 

A man accustomed to backwoods life would pos- 
sibly consider a piece of furniture well made, and 
grade it 95, and the same piece would be marked less 
than 50 by an expert. I may give my judgment 
that a horse is perfectly sound, and worth $300, but 
areal judge of horses would see in the animal phys- 
ical defects, and place the value at less than $100. 
A room considered by one person well decorated 
may be found by one skilled in household decoration 
to be lacking in balance and harmony. 


“There have been many cases in our county schools 
where report card grades of pupils averaged 90 per 
cent and over, and yet the pupils were found unpre- 
pared for the next year’s work. Such a condition is 
the result largely of one or more of the following 
causes: 

(1) The teacher does not have clearly in mind the 
qualities that make for good citizenship, and does 
not know the fundamentals and standards of each 
grade. 

(2) The teacher does not have in mind the func- 
tion and value of each subject and lesson, and as 
a result teaches aimlessly. 

(3) The teacher allows a desire to please to con- 
trol the sense of duty. 

The teacher who knows what she is trying to ac- 
complish and how each lesson builds into the life 
structure of the child, will stamp work intelligently, 
and lead the youngsters from the imperfect doing of 
things to high standards of workmanship and living. 


The Teacher and the Subnorma! Child 
By. Ruth Bryant Miller 


6< HAT a charming school!” the enthusiastic 
W visitor exclaimed. ‘Yes,’ I agreed cheer- 
fully, the while I tried by desperate wav- 
ings of an authoritative hand to convey to Mary’s 
mind the idea that feet do not belong in the aisle. As 
usual an idea could not be conveyed to Mary’s mind. 
That young lady was serenely unconscious of my ap- 
peal. Her little body was spread out over an unbe- 
lievable amount of seat and aisle, and the little mind 
was far afield. Having lost faith in the power of 
the human eye, I resigned myself to the situation 
with the firm resolve that Mary should be penalized 
when my caller had departed. 

Alas for resolutions! They departed with my 
guest, leaving behind a vast amount of sympathy 
. for my little black sheep. For Mary was subnor- 
mal. She simply could not be taught. When we 
read, she did not “keep the place.” When we 
wrote, she could not hold her pencil in the latest 
approved manner. When we sang, her shrill lit- 
tle voice created an.amazing amount of discord. 

Mary did not simply fail to do the things that 
Should be done. She had a gift for doing the 
things that should not be done. She led the world 
of children in the art of “making faces.” Opening 
exercises always started with the separation of 
Mary from her chewing gum, and so it went on 
through the day. Poor Mary! Poor me! I looked 
ahead through the years and saw only unhappi- 
ness in store for this little one, and my heart was 
full of pity for the child who could not learn. 

It was at recess time that I was jolted out of my 
habit of thought in regard to Mary. Mary was 
Jumping rope. As she jumped she repeated a 
rhyme—something to the effect that when one 
jumped five one was graceful, six meant bow- 
legged, seven, cross-eyed, etc. The child whom I 
could not teach to read, remembered a rhyme that 
I cannot repeat to you! I do not wish to consider 
myself subnormal. Therefore I say that I was not 
interested. If Mary had told me where I could 
purchase an inexpensive coat that looked expensive, 
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What America Means to Me 
By Elizabeth Roosa Coddington 


(Written for the National Security League) 







Great Mother, from whose breast I drew 
The milk of liberty; beside whose knee 

I learned the laws that keep thy children free; 
Take thou this tribute from thy child 

Who feels the thrill of Pilgrim blood 










































































Still surging in her veins; who hears 
The wild Atlantic charge the fragile ship 
And impotent recede, because 
God’s purpose lay in valiant men. 
Thine outstretched arms received them to thy 
heart 
And all thy treasure opened to their toil. 
Thy snow-clad heights, thy windswept pines 
and palms; 
Majestic streams and wondrous waterfalls 
And quiet lakes where stars come down to 


sleep; 

These heard the splitting axe and furrowing 
plow 

Cleaving a way for new world hearth and 
home. 


Then, through the woodland trails, came forth 
The lithe-limbed children of the sun 

To meet the pale-face Pilgrims from the east,— 
Those wise men following a star. 

Since when, great Mother, thou hast sought 
To keep the peace within thy gates. 

God set thy bounds from sea to sea 
And made thee strong, and wise to rear 

A race that springs from mingled blood. 
Thy foster children from the earth’s far ends, 

Who knew how kind thou art, how just, 

How slow to anger, or to strike, 
Except there be a menace to thy life; 
These are our brothers, sisters, 

roof; 
Some loyal, loving thee with hearts 
Set free from pain and fear, and proud 
In their allegiance. Others gloomy, sad; 
Stray souls who still are blind and beat 
Thy breast in angry searching for the light. 
They come untutored in the ways of Peace 
And hack in frenzy at her temple door, 
Striving to wreck the altar lamp 
And spill its sacred oil. 
Help us to understand and by God's grace 
To guide them to the tree of life 
And through them heal the nations. 


‘neath thy 


Thy steadfast sons and daughters go their way 
In silent strength; a mighty force that drives 
The wheels of progress and of power; 
Obedient to thy laws and quick to guard 
Thine honor in an evil hour. 


Great Mother, when my Father, God, 
Gave me to thee, a little child, 
He set His star of hope upon my brow 
And filled my life with dreams of high emprise; 
Then bound me with a chain lest I should stray 
Far from the beaten bounds of home. 
And I was like a weary bird 
Bruising its wings within a narrow cage 
In vain essay to reach the far-off blue, 
But in the slow refining fire of the years 
My chain grew lighter and I knew 
Its links were wrought of purest gold 
That held me true to home and to the soil. 
And through them I have learned the law of 
love 
And sensed the glory hid in common things. 
For | am one of that vast sisterhood 
Who keep thy house and all its chambers fair; 
1 Who bake the homely loaf and trim the lights 
And mould the precious clay of coming men. 
But I rejoice that other daughters go 
To speed the cause of Justice in the State; 
Seeking the franchise for the common good 
And giving of their best to keep thee great. 

















And when, with reverent hands, 
I lift thy banner to my lips 
And fling it to the breeze 
With all its clustered stars, 
The hot tears dim my eyes 
And love unutterable 
Exalts the Flag of Liberty, 















America! With God in thee, 
Who trembles for thy destiny? 
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I should have remembered. And if I had taught 
her words within her own experience, words for 
which she felt a need to express herself, she would 
have remembered. 

All children come to us richly endowed with 
natural interests. But do we always utilize them? 
Are we not apt to give the child words for which 
he has no immediate need, simply because some 
“family” must be taught? If normal, he reads 
words, not thoughts, and gets little joy from the 
process; if subnormal, he fails to make any 
headway. I once knew a teacher who taught a 
Christmas story in June because “it came in that 
part of the book”! 

Let us stop and ask ourselves just what we 
should be trying to do in teaching reading, and then 
let us inquire whether we are doing it. We should 
be trying to teach the child to think. He reads to 
gain knowledge and for pleasure. Are we really 
teaching him to read with understanding? Can 
he, in reading “Hiawatha,” see the beautiful for- 
est trees rising dark behind the wigwam of No- 
komis? Does he see the moon mirrored on the 
bright surface of the water—the little white fire 
insects with their magic lanterns? Does he go 
hand in hand with the little Hiawatha “where the 
red deer herd together” and does his heart beat 
faster as one deer comes down the pathway? All 
these joys and many more might be his. They are 
denied him because we do not know how to direct 
the wonderful imagination with which he is gifted. 
Let us once open to him the magic door to the 
land of “make believe,’ and we have solved the 
problem of teaching reading. 


Little Stories About Teachers 


II—Athletics Extra 


ISS Rowe was teacher of the third grade, but 
M she liked athletics. Little by little, she had 
been drawn into playground work, until prac- 
tically all the activities of the school were under 


her care. The teachers followed the pupils’ lead, 
and turned to Miss Rowe for folk dances and 
games. The principal, although she did not care 


to participate actively in such work, was eager for 
her school to stand well, and furthermore honestly 
believed in it for the pupils. Therefore, she was 
only too glad to leave the major part of the di- 
recting of this work to Miss Rowe. 

Field Day, Patrons’ Day, the regular recesses, 
and frequent after-school meets taxed Miss Rowe 
almost beyond her strength. But she smiled 
through weariness, for her heart was in the work, 
and she believed that another year she would be 
relieved of grade work and given the supervisor- 
ship toward which she had been striving. 

In an interview with the superintendent before 
she left for home at the close of the session, he 
spoke in the highest terms of her work, and as- 
sured her that he “would keep her in mind and 
see that she was properly placed another year.” 

However, the vacation passed without her re- 
ceiving notification of an appointment to either 
of the physical education positions she had known 


to be open. When she returned to school, she 
found herself classified again for third grade 


work. With only the regulation raise in salary, 
she faced the prospect of being expected to do 
practically all the playground work and all the 
“extras” for the school, while new people filled the 
coveted positions. 

Besides all this, her grade grew and grew—till 
it was abnormally large. In a classroom the 
maximum capacity of which was forty she must 
daily struggle with sixty-three third graders. To 
her several pleas the principal answered that she 
had already taken the matter up with the super- 
intendent and some arrangement would soon be 
made. The superintendent said he realized the 
handicap to the grade and the hardship on the 
teacher that such a situation produced, but with 
her unusual ability and splendid vitality Miss 
Rowe would, he felt sure, turn this into a glowing 
testimonial for herself. ; 

Miss Rowe was angry. She was hurt, and a 
sense of injustice rankled. Day after day, in her 
weariness of body and of spirit, she determined 
to be spiteful, to do her grade work and not one 
thing more than that. Just then the offer of an- 
other position came, and she was tempted,—oh, 
how she was tempted!—to accept it. But she had 
given her word here. Yes, and the children needed 
her. She couldn’t quite resist their appeals to help 
them organize their teams, to help them with 
their games, to join them in their play. 

Miss Rowe was gradually becoming again her 

(Continued on page 64) 











SEESAW JOINTED TOY—THE CATS 


This toy is easily made from construction paper, the joints being fastened with roundheaded brass paper fasteners or bits of knotted cord. With a coping 
saw and some thin pieces of wood a wooden toy may be made. Small roundheaded screws are used for fastening the joints of the wooden toy. 
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Cupid’s Lost Arrows 
By Frances B. Brooks 


CHARACTERS 
Father Valentine Jealousy 
Cupid Forester 
Peddler Court Fool 
Envy Door Guards 
Court LADIES 
Hope Charity 
Faith Truth 
Prudence Patience 
Delight Honor 

KNIGHTS ete 

Courage Determination 
Valor Bravery 


Any number of children for tableaux 
and Fairies. 
COSTUMES 
Father Valentine (an old 
White beard and _ hair. 
robe, trimmed with fur. Sandals 
upon feet. Crown of golden 
hearts. Carries scepter _ mounted 
with a golden heart. 


man)— 
Crimson 


Cupid—A short white tunic. Car- 
ries a gilded bow. Artificial dove 
perched upon shoulder.- White 
hose and slippers. k 

Court Ladies—Dressed in white. Gold 


rope sashes and chains of golden |, 


hearts, strung in clusters, thrown 
over shoulders. 

Envy and Jealousy—Shaggy, short 
green tunics, belted in with leather. 
Old, worn pouches. 

Knights and Door 
and hose. Spears. ; 

Forester—Loose, brown suit. Fox skin 
over shoulders. Heavy cane. 

Court Fool—Jester’s suit, cap and bells. 


SETTING 


The court of Father ” Valentine. 
Throne in center. Exits right and left. 
Guard at each. Soft drapery of crim- 
son. No scenery required. When cur- 
tain rises Father Valentine is seated on 
throne, Court Ladies dancing before 


him. 
THE PLAY 


Cupid (entering)— : 
Oh Father, Father Valentine, what- 
ever shall I do? 
I fell asleep and someone took my 
bow and arrows too! 
And when I woke and found them 
gone, J hunted high and low 
Foy, Father dear, my arrows I must 
send to earth below. 
Father Valentine— 
A sad calamity indeed! 
their aid will pledge, 
And gladly give you benefit of every 
sword’s keen edge. 
Cupid (sings to tune of “Where, oh 
where, has my little dog gone?”)— 
Where, oh where have my arrows 
gone? 
Where, oh where can they be? 
I’ve hunted high and I’ve hunted low, 
But nowhere my arrows I see. 
Kind Knights and Fairies, come help 
me, I pray, 
So to the earth I can send them 


Guards—Doublet 


My Knighis 


away; 
Where mortals await in every land, 
For the arrows that fly from my 
hand. 
Knights— 
Then let us go and look for them,— 
We'll search both dale and hill. 
Father Valentine— 
Go now, my Knights, and may you 
meet 
With good alone, nor any ill. 
Faith— 
Go to the wise old Forester and he 
will tell you true, 
How you must look, and where to go, 
and just what you must do. 
Cupid— 
But his hut lies far in the woodland, 
And dragons guard his door! 
nights— 
A hundred miles and a dragon apiec« 
Cannot fill us with awe. 
upid— 
The way is long and fearsome. 
etermination— 
But we shall travel to its end. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Play for Saint Valentine’s Day 


Valor— 
Our swords can cut, our spears can 
thrust, 
Our shields will all defend. 
(Exit Cupid and Knights.) 
Hope— 
Our brave Knights have gone to re- 
cover 
The arrows that poor Cupid lost; 
So let us make merry with dancing, 
And now entertain our kind host. 
Father Valentine— 
Mine eyes delight in maidens’ dances; 
They are light and full of grace, 
Like the revels of the wood sprites, 
When the dawn glows on each face. 
(A reel is formed and the maidens 


dance. Suitable music. Sounds of 
trumpet without. . Guard ushers in 
Peddler.) 
Peddler— 


Your Majesty, here are the samples 
Of Valentines for the earth, 

And of these I ask your approval, 
That mortals may have no dearth. 

Father Valentine— 

Right glad shall I be to view them; 

Set them now forth in display. 
Peddler— 

I have just prepared them all for 

you, 

And to my task, gladly away. 

(Court ladies sit in groups on 
stage and make strings of red hearts 
until Cupid returns. Father Valentine 
descends and Peddler moves throne 
aside, drawing back curtains behind it. 
He discloses a huge picture frame with 
children posed inside, e.g. a young man 
of medizxval times, offering a bunch of 
roses to a young lady.) 

Peddler— 

View this,© Your™ gracious Majesty, 

» and courtly ladies fair, 

It is a type of valentine for youths so 

* debonair —s_ 

To send forth to their sweethearts 

and beg for in return 

All that their words of love and faith 

can ever hope to earn. 

Father Valentine— 

That is, in truth, a pretty scene—the 

days it represents 

Were full of love and chivalry—their 

loss the world repents. 

For then the whole earth’s heart was 

young; 
Who loved was loved again; 

No evil, strife, or bitterness 

Ere came within their ken. 

Court Fool (jingling his bells) — 
“Sure as grass grows round a stump, 
You are my darling sugar lump!” 
(Waves hand toward tableau and 

dances a@ jig.) 

Peddler— 

Another style I show and beg you 

will approve 

This bright one for the children to 

send to those they love. 

Father Valentine— 

An excellent selection for their moth- 

ers, sisters, friends, 

Their fathers, brothers, cousins, I 

know not where it ends. 

Court Fool (mocking Virginia Reel) — 
Sure as the sun shines in the sky, 
You are my darlin’ baby-cry! 

(This time the frame encloses a child 
painting a large red heart.) 

Peddler— 

The last one now I show you, a comic 

type this time, 

It does not hurt or mortify—this 

» funny Valentine. 

(Draws back curtain disclosing a lit- 
tle boy, school books in hand, crying 
and looking at his toys on a chair. 
Mother is scolding.) 

Father Valentine— 

A harmless one, I’m sure; I feel we 

need its kindly thrust, 

To find out where our weak points 

are—’tis from a friend we trust. 

For the sight of all these Valentines, 

my subject, thanks are due, 

And the sending of these tokens fair, 

my son, I leave to you. 

See that each child and youth and 

maid that dwells upon the earth 

Receives at least one symbol of our 

good St. Valentine’s birth; 

For he was the one appointed, in the 


the | Cupid— 4 





| 
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days so long ago, 
To keep love ever burning in the 
hearts of men below. 
To him we owe the custom of a greet- 
ing every year, 
That warms our hearts and wipes 
away full many a lonely tear. 
(Peddler closes curtain and replaces 
throne. Father Valentine ascends. 
Meanwhile, Court Ladies gather up 
hearts they have been stringing and 
form a ring about Peddler, singing, and 
skipping to the right for the first 
stanza, and to the left for the second. 
Tune: “In the Straw Stack,” in Eleanor 
Smith’s “Modern Music Series,” Book 
i.) 
One and all, come join our party, 
Bring glad smiles and _ greeting 
hearty; 
We all stand for joy for aye, 
On this glad St. Valentine’s day. 


Join our sport, our work, and fun,— 

Our good times have just begun; 

Help make everyone’s life bright, 

For Valentine was born this night. 
Patience— 

Hark, a voice I hear. 

Are his arrows found? 


| Truth— 


| 
| 





He comes with goodly company—our 
Knights and still another set. 


Oh Father dear, behold these youths, 

+ these elfins of the wood, 

Who stole my arrows, bent my bow, 
and harmed me all they could. 

The Forester has tried in vain, your 
Knights and Fairies too; 

But return to me my arrows is what 
they will not do! 

This one is Jealousy; he holds my ar- 
rows, you must know; 

And Envy is the one who hides be- 
hind his back my bow. 

Father Valentine— 

Have you yourself tried, Cupid? You 

alone can bring them back; 


For even if the world should help and | 


you stood still—alack! 
No joyous winter festival would men 
on earth hold dear; 
’Tis up to you, and you alone, to give 
them joy this year. 
Cupid (hanging head)— 
Nay, I have not tried myself, but oh, 
indeed, I will! 
You wicked sprites, did you not know 
it filled the coward’s bill, 
To take my arrows while I slept? Oh, 
give them back to me! 
I’ll ask dear Father Valentine, and 
he will set you free. 
Envy— 
Why did you not guard them better? 
We are not the ones to blame. 
J ealousy— 
You left them lying on the ground. 
They belong to any who came. 
Envy— 
Why so much worry and trouble 
about pointed feathers like these? 
They’re nothing to you, so let us do 
with them just as we please. 
Cupid— 
Tis not to me but to the world, that’s 
filled and filled with men, 
These arrows are of countless worth, 
and I must send them once again. 
For every eve of Valentine, I scatter 
them o’er the land, 
And love is sown broadcast, where’er 
a dart falls from my hand. 
Forester— ~ 
Then what do you mean by keeping 
the feathers you hold so fast? 
The whole world, not Cupid, will suf- 
fer from hatred’s icy blast. 
Cupid— 
The earth would be a fearful place, 
with all love cast away; 
Oh, give me back my arrows now, so 
I may shoot to-day! 
Envy (turning to Jealousy)— 
If this be true, my brother, shall we 
not return these darts? 
I fear that if we keep them, they will 
even pierce our hearts. 
(They hand them to Cupid, and bow 
before the throne.) 
Together— 
And now these arrows are returned, 


It is Cupid. | 


| 
| 








~~ 
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we beg thy leave to go. 
Our forest home awaits us; we our 
poisoned weeds must sow. 
Father Valentine— 
Nay, nay, my children, happiness lies 
not in yonder wood; 
Leave off your deeds of wickedness 
' and join us in the good. 
Become my Knights, like these you 
» see about on every hand, 
And dwell with us forever in 
* good and happy land. 
Bathe in the fountain’of love, my 
sons, your tattered garments cast 
‘away, 
And you will be ready for deeds of 
* good. Become my Knights to-day! 
Envy and Jealousy (shaking heads)— 
A dark, dark valley is our home, 
» where thorns and thistles grow; 
The evil thoughts of human hearts 
that dwell on earth below 
Have formed a forest in their 
strength, a fierce and mighty wood, 
And even though we wish to, it pre- 
vents our doing good. 
Father Valentine— 
Though.not my sons, you are in my 
court; 
‘There is no need to roam. 
Remain with me and work with me; 
This castle is your home. 
Envy and Jealousy— 
We want to stay, dear Father, but we 
fear the wood will grow 
Until it overwhelm us all and bury us 


this 


below 
A thicket that no one of us can ever 
penetrate, 
And even Cupid’s.. darts cannot 
proclaim our unkind fate. 
Hope— 


An idea now springs in my mind— 
Oh father, may I speal? 

This castle that we occupy 
on a lofty peak 

And at its foot the valley where the 
evil seeds are sown, 

Oh father, why not turn it to a gar- 
den of our own? 

Delight— 

’Twould be a noble deed—thi: 
thought Hope doth unfold. 

Our Knights can conquer all the 
wrong for they are strong and 
bold. - 

The sprites we can win over, the evil 
plants uproot, 

And make a wonder-garden with its 
entrance gateway, Truth. 

Father Valentine— 

Well thought of, my good daughters, 
let us hasten to begin. 

Envy, Jealousy, kneel here and I will 
take you in, 

As Knights of goodness, to perform 
the tasks that all men need— 

(Envy and Jealousy kneel before 
throne. Father Valentine rises.) 

To tend and care for each good 

thought, each noble word and deed. 

Changed be thy heart and counte- 
nance;_changed be thy tattered 
garb; 

Changed be thy name to Chivalry; 
changed by thy name to Love. 

Arise, and good luck follow thee; in 
battle, choose the right, 

In_ peace, work on _ unceasingly. 

. Arise, arise, Sir Knight! 

(As Envy and Jealousy rise, their 
rags and false faces drop, showing cos- 
tumes to maich those of other Knights. 
All come forward, Father Valentine 
and Cupid in center, each carrying ban- 
ner of white, with name in red letters.) 
All (singing to tune of “The Busy 
Lark”—Laurel Song Book)— 

We are so glad that Cupid found his 

arrows, 

And with them found the place where 
evil grows, 

For now we go upon a quest to con- 


stands 


quer 

And brighten all the spots that dark- 
ened were; 

So that the earth may evermore be 
gladsome, 

And days of joy and happiness will 
come. 

(All march across stage and exit 

left. Curtain.) 
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“Marse Gawge, de Lubines’ Man” 
By May L. Treadwell 
(A Little Play for Grammar Grades.) 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


Maid—Costume of present-day maid. 

Dinah—Costume of old colonial slave. 

Czesar—Costume of old colonial butler. 

George Washington—George Washing- 
ton costume. 

George Washington’s mother—Gray 
colonial dress with white fichu. 

Sarah—Costume, colonial girl (hair not 
powdered). 

Miss Mary Ann—Costume, colonial girl 
(hair not powdered). 

Miss Janice—Costume, colonial (hair 


powdered). 

Miss Bettie—Costume, colonial (hair 
powdered). 

Martha Washington—Black colonial 


dress, with white fichu. 

Liberty—Wears white robe and carries 
torch. 

Chorus of about twenty girls in colonial 
costume. 

(See illustrations in historical books 
for details of costumes.) 


SETTING 


A dining room, the round table set 
for seven guests. A large picture of 
George Washington hangs on the rear 
wall center. Around the table, in a 
semicircle facing the audience, are sev- 
en chairs. 


THE PLAY 


Maid (stands yawning at table, with 
cherries and hatchets in her hand)— 
Gee! If Washin’ton’s birthday come 
mo’ dan oncet a year, Ah’d resign mah 
position. Here Ah has to put cherries 
and hatchets around aberywheres. Dis 
here Washin’ton business make me 
tired. (Yawns and rubs eyes.) When 
Miss Mary want to hab de _ lubines’ 
time ob de year, she hab a Gawge 
Washin’ton party. What dat great 
man know ob lub? (Points to the pic- 
ture of Washington.) From what Ah 
knows ob him, he too busy a-choppin’ 


down trees an’ sayin’ he ain’t never tell. 


no lies, an’ fightin’ wars, to know any- 
t’ing *bout lub. Oh, Law! Ah has to 
hab a little rucreation mahself, but dat 
dance las’ night jes *bout wore me out. 


(Laughs.) Dat Sam Johnson, he so 
full of pep, Ah neber knows Ah’s 
tired till dis mawnin’. Den, when 


dese party doin’s begins, Ah knows it! 
But putty much you cares fo’ it. 
(Shakes her finger at Washington’s pic- 
ture.) Yes, an’ (yawns) you don’ 
know nothin’ ’t:all ’bout lub. (Yawns 
again.) Ah beliebs Ah’ll jest stretch out 
on dis here sofy a little while. (Looks 
at the picture of Washington.) Yo’ old 
lubless man you, you didn’t lub nobody, 
nobody (drowsily), nobody a-tall, a-tall. 
(Falls asleep.) 
(Dinah and Butler steal in.) 

Dinah—Cesar, did yo’ hear dat good- 
fer-not’in’ nigger talkin’ “bout my 
Marse Gawge? My Marse Gawge? Did 
yo’ hear her talkin’ *bout my Marse 
Gawge not knowin’ nothin’ ’bout lub- 
bin’? Ah’s dat mad Ah kin ha’dly keep 
mahself frum bustin’ her haid open. 
(Glowers at the sleeping girl.) Marse 
Gawge not know nothin’ ’bout lubbin’! 
Huh, he done fergit mo’ ’bout lubbin’ 
dan you ever s’picion could be ’bout 
lubbin’, yo’ brack trash, yo’. 

Czxsar—Yo’s right, Dinah. 

Dinah—Deed, Ah is right. Ah 
knows. Sh! Heah come my Marse 
Gawge his own self. Git dis table 
ready quick, Cesar. Huh, Ah hopes 
he show dis here low-down niggah all 
what he know ’bout lubbin’, 

(George Washington walks in slowly, 
to tune of a minuet, played softly. He 
seats himself at far end of table.) 

Dinah—Howdy, Marse Gawge; how- 
dy, sah. Jes’ set right down here, an’ 
de good Lawd bress yo’. Yo’ knows 


*nough ’bout lubbin’ to lub yo’ old brack 
slave, don’ yo’>, Marse Gawge? And 
Law, Cesar, look. Whiles we’s talkin’ 
*bout lubbin’, heah come his fust lub, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Patriotic Plays and Exercises 


Chorus leave stage; then, two by two, 


his own maw. He alway lub his maw, 
fust, last, and alway. 

(Mrs. Washington walks in while 
minuet is played softly. She walks 
around table and seats herself at op- 
posite end from Washington.) 

Dinah—Howdy, ole missus. How 
sweet an’ precious yo’ do look right 
now. No wonder dat Marse Gawge lub 
his maw! ’Member, Czxsar, how dat 
chile neber could leab his maw widout 
he kiss he’ hand? And while she a 
habbin’ sich a ha’d time to git along, 
Marse Gawge neber want to leab he’? 

Czsar—Ah sho’ does, Dinah. 

(Sarah comes in, to same music as 
before. She walks around table and sits 
next to Mrs. Washington.) 

Dinah—Wal, ef here ain’t little Miss 
Sarah—dat pore little Miss Sarah 
what Marse Gawge take sich stock in 
when he was a little boy. Dat pore lit- 
tle gal! She tuck sick an died. Yo’ 
recollect, Cesar? 

Cxsar—Sho’ly, sho’ly, Dinah. 

Dinah—Ain’t nobody kin say dat 
Marse Gawge didn’t lub dis pore little 
sweet gal. Oh yes, yo’ mis’able niggah. 
(Frowns at sleeping Maid.) He knowed 
how to lub. Den atter dis pore little 
Miss done die, he went to lib wif his 
brudder a while and went to school. 
Yo’ ’member, Cesar? 

Cesar—Suttenly, suttenly, Dinah. 

Dinah—Dat where he meet Miss 
Mary Ann. He done tole me all *bout 
how he lub he’, but how he too bashful 
to tell he’ ’bout it. Law, ef here she 
don’t come now. 

(Mary Ann comes in to same minuet. 
She walks round the table and sits’next 
to Sarah.) 

Dinah—Ef dey keeps a-comin’, putty 
soon Ah kin gib eye-proof.’bout Marse 
Gawge know all ’bout lubbin’. Law, 
bress yo’ heart, Miss Mary Ann. Cesar, 
has yo’ disremembered how Marse 
Gawge wuz jes’ fo’teen or fifteen den? 

Cxsar—But, Dinah, it did seem lak 
he wuz a gen’leman a’ready, didn’t it? 

Dinah—Yas, Marse Gawge, he wa’n’t 
none of dese here little puny boys. He 
wuz a man. Den later, when he wuz 
gwine away to be a sub, sub— Whut 
yo’ call dat, Cesar, when he step off de 
lan’ fer de Guv’ment? 

Cxsar—A su’veyor, ob cose. 

Dinah—Jes’ ’fore he go away to bea 
subveyor, he meet Miss Janice. Law, 
she wuz dat putty dat a angel would 
like to change places wid he’. Why, 
Miss Janice, honey! 

(Janice comes in as others have done. 
She sits next to Mary Ann.) 

Dinah—Jes’ as putty as eber yo’ am, 
Missy, too. Yes, an ef you hadn’t been 
so fickle wid Marse Gawge, you might 
ha’ been de fust lady ob de lan’! But, 
Laws, Ah guess you couldn’t he’p dat, 
little Miss. You didn’t hab no mo’ 
heart dan whut a flower hab. 

(Bettie comes in to minuet and seats 
herself beside Janice.) 

Dinah—Heah am de next one whut 
he lub. She all ’gaged to be ma’ied 
when Marse Gawge meet he’. Law, but 
he done lub he’. Miss Bettie sutten- 
ly had Marse Gawge in lub wid he’. 

Czxsar—Sho’ly she did. 

(Mrs. Martha Custis Washington 
comes in and takes the chair next to 
George Washington.) 

Dinah (speaking delightedly)—De 
young Missus, Cesar. De Missus 
Gawge Washin’ton. O Missus, Dinah’s 
dat glad to see you! De one what 
Marse Gawge lub de bestest ob any! 

(Dinah turns as Yankee Doodle is 
played, and sees Liberty approaching. 
Liberty, with her lighted torch, stands 
on a platform back of the table.) 

Dinah—Scusin’ me, young Missus, he 
do lub de lady Liberty de bestest ob 
all. And dat whut make him lub de 
rest ob us so ha’d. Czsar, it make me 
feel so happy to see Marse Gawge an’ 
all ob his lubs, mah ole bones feel like 
dancin’. Clap fer me, Cesar, clap fer 
me. (Dinah jigs around the table.) 

(Chorus come in, stand back of Lib- 
erty, and sing old songs like “Believe 
Me, if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms,” “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” etc. 
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Or do some stunt with cap and 
those at the table leave, George Wash- 
ington and his wife last. As the last 
notes of music die out, Maid wakes up.) 

Maid (rubbing eyes)—I _ shore 
thought I was conjured. All dem long- 
time-ago people! Marse Gawge (ris- 
ing and looking up at portrait), Ah 
begs you’ pa’don, suh. You’s de lubin- 
es’ man whut is. An’ now I must hurry 
up wi’ dis table. Dese here harum- 
scarum young folks will be a-comin’ 


*long soon. | 
(Curtain.) 


To cause them levity. 


But I’m so old an active stunt 
Would be the death of me; 
I’d feel as if I’d borne the brunt 
Of all the fighting at the front, 

And U-boats on the sea. 


(Uncle Sam sits for a moment with 
chin in hands but soon rises with a 
look of relief.) 


I think I’ll ask that kid of mine— 
He’ll know the thing that’s right; 

— helping break the German 

ine, 

And going camping on the Rhine, 
He’s “up” on things polite. 
(Rings bell. Maid appears.) 

Uncle Sam—Bring Young America to 
me. 

(Young America comes, turning a 

handspring. Lights on feet and sa- 

lutes Uncle Sam.) 
Young America—Say, Dad, will there’ 
ever be another war? 
Uncle Sam— 
Now, Son, come walk along with 
me; 
You’re much too bold, I fear. 

You’ve done great things across the 

sea, 

But that’s no reason you should be 
So full of mischief here. 


February Crowned 
By Nellie York Spangler 

CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

Uncle Sam Father Time 

Young America History 

The Twelve Months 

As far as possible, let the pupils 
taking the parts plan their own cos- 
tumes. The smallest child represent- 
ing a month should take the part of 
February. 

PART I 

Uncle Sam (sitting alone)— 

The months, I’m given to under- 


stand 
Will hold a fete to-day; 
I do not know by whose command, 
But they have gathered on the 
: strand 


To celebrate and piay. I want advice along the line 


Of helping folks be gay; 
Twelve true and trusted friends of 
mine 
Have asked me over there to dine 
And celebrate to-day. 


The tweive have served me long 
and well; 
It’s surely up to me 
To play the clown or act the swell, 


What Makes a Nation Great? 
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Patriotic Plays and Exercises 


Young America— 

The Saaiat Oh, Dad, Tl 

that’s great! 
And am I in it too? 

(Uncle Sam nods “Yes.”’) 

I surely hope we are not late; 

Why don’t you have each month re- 
late 


say 


What she has done for you? 


Give me the honor then to place 
Upon her head a crown— 
The one whose help time can’t ef- 
face, 
Whose services those things em- 
brace 
Which bring our land renown. 


Uncle Sam— : ; 
You’ve surely “hit the nail,” my 
boy; 
That’s what we’ll have to do. 
(Starts off, followed by Young 
America.) 
Young America—But, Dad, you have- 
n’t answered my question yet. Will 
there ever be another war? 
Uncle Sam—I do not know. Time alone 
can tell. (Leads school in singing 
song: “Time Alone Can Teil.”) 


PART II 


(Months in two circles—September, 
April, June, November, and Febru- 
ary in inner circle, skipping in_ one 
direction; all the rest in outer circle, 
skipping in opposite direction. Fa- 
ther Time enthroned at back of 
stage. History stands beside him, 
in cap and gown, looking very wise. 
When Uncle Sam and Young Amer- 
ica enter, they are surrounded and 
greeted joyously.) 

Uncle Sam (displaying crown)—This 
goes to the month that proves to 
have done the most for me. 

December—But how can you tell 
which one that is? 

Time—Perhaps History can tell all 

about it. 
(History reads in a monotone one 
great event for each month. The 
farther she reads the more Uncle 
Sam frowns.) 

Uncle Sam—But great men have done 

more for me than great events. 
Let us hear which month has given 
me my great men. 
(Here let Uncle Sam call on each 
month for a list of the great men 
born during her “reign.” These 
lists should be prepared previously 
in class. They may be given orally 
or written on the board in view of 
all. At any rate, let February be 
the last. When she has given but 
five names, she is interrupted.) 

February—George Washington, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, Henry W. Longfellow, 


James Russell Lowell, Thomas A. 
Edison. 
Uncle Sam—That settles it. I see 


right now whose head should wear 
the crown. 

(Young America crowns February. 
She is placed on Father Time’s lap 
and the school sings, “What Makes 
a Nation Great?”—on page 48.) 


Our Flag 


Tune: “America.” 
Our flag does proudly wave 
O’er ev’ry soldier’s grave, 
Flag of the free. 
Let us our voices raise 
To give sincerest praise; 
We shall, in all our ways, 
Prove true to thee. 


Each one assembled here 
Calls up fond mem’ries dear 

Of actions done. 
How bravely soldiers fought 
For the good end now wrought; 
Let us give loving thought 

For Freedom won. 


What can there nobler be 
Than the dear liberty 

We owe to thee! 
Oh, for our Freedom’s ri “| 
How bravely each did fight 
With all his skill and might 
To set us free. 









The Man Who Knew Lincoln 8, we all one the old war songs of 
| long ago for him, 
Pn EEe Mery. Ment And when we finished we could see 
~~ our quiet classroom, one day not | tears made his blue eyes dim. 
ong ago. 
There came @ man with snow-white| He rose, and pointing to the flag, 
hair, and feeble step and slow; “Dear boys and girls,” he said, 
And yet we in his bright blue eyes a | “To keep Old Glory flying there brave | 
kind of glow did see, | heroes fought and bled; 
That told us, though grown old in, To save our Union thousands died upon | 
years, still young in heart was he. the field of War. | 


| A hil 7 so . _ 
Upon his shabby coat of blue, he wore | — ~~ Poot ma oenees taney 


a silver star. 
And a badge, too, on which we read the “Our Union, one, inseparable, 
letters “G. A. R.” grant she’ll always ke 


Time Alone Can Tell. 
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| world be-low, wecan on-ly know That time a-lone can tell. 
| do our best, andwe’llleavetherest, For time a-lone to tell. 
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| He was an honest, 


The land of hope and justice, and the 
home of liberty; 

May all her children love her true and 
never fear to die 

To keep her name unsullied, and her 
banner waving high!” 


| He paused; and then he spoke a name 
That seemed to cast a spell 

O’er him, and every one of us,—this 
man knew Lincoln well !— 

Had talked with him, and grasped his 
hand, had even heard him say, 


|“Fourscore and seven years ago”—at 


Gettysburg, that day. 


“T seem to see him now,” he said, “and 
on his noble face, 

The deep lines wrought by troubles of 
his country I can trace; 

I seem to hear his gentle voice, entreat- 
ing, pleading so 

That we bind up the nation’s wounds, 
our love for her to show. 


“Oh, always I'll be thankful till 
life is at an end, 

That one as great as Lincoln was my 
countryman and friend; 


my 


How Lincoln loved the Stars and 
Stripes, our pwr. Red, White, and 
Blue! 


And this same flag that Lincoln loved, 
we all must cherish too.” 


Why Am I Like Washington? 

[A little boy comes on the stage 
wearing a small hat that he touches, 
puts on in various ways as he recites, 
pausing a little before giving the last 
stanza. } 
I’ve had this hat, this little hat, 

So long, I can’t remember; 
Worn sometimes this way, sometimes 

that, 
From April to December. 


Now, why like Washington am I? 
I am, you will confess it, 

If my conundrum you will try, 
And see if you can guess it. 


I am much surprised at such a pause! 
That you cannot guess that yet! 

I am like Washington Lecause— 
I have this little hat yet. 


Who Is It? 
By L. M. Jones 


[The child reciting these verses holds up a 
large picture of Washington. One made from 
a stencil on bookcover paper can be used. The 
selection can be made more effective by the 
speaker's pausing at “‘view” to give time for 
two or three previously instructed children to 
call out from their seats: “George Washing 
ton !’’] 


| Whose picture is it, children, 


I’m holding up to view? 
¥es, Washington’s. You’ve answered 
right,— 
I didn’t think you knew. 


fearless boy, 
A noble, upright lad; 

And later was our president,— 
The very first we had. 


O Brave Flag, O Bright Flag 


O brave fiag, O bright flag, O flag to lead 
the free! 
The glory of thy silver stars, 
Engrailed in blue above the bars 
Of red for courage, white for truth, 
Has brought the world a second youth 
And drawn a hundred million hearts to 
follow after thee 


First of the flags of earth to dare 
A heraldry so high; 

First of the flags of earth to bear 
The blazons of the sky; 

Long may thy constellation glow, 
Foretelling happy fate; 

Wider thy starry circle grow, 
And every star a State! 


O bright flag, O brave flag, O flag to lead 
the free! 
The hand of God thy colors blent, 
And heaven to earth thy glory lent, 
To shield the weak, and guide the 
strong 
To make an end of human wrong, 
And draw a countless human host to fol- 


low after thee! 
—Henry van Dyke. 
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A Valentine Song 


(Air: “Yankee Doodle’’) 
This is the month of valentine cheer 
Its pleasant memories bringing; 
The month to all the children dear 
To which their thoughts are clinging. 
The month of merry valentine joy 
And loving gladsome greeting; 
To the generous girl and boy 
Its joys are never fleeting. 


If we would sweetest pleasures know 
And the true worth of living, 

On others our kind thoughts bestow- 
Think not of self-receiving. 

So to February we will give 
Our heartiest welcome ever, 

And in our grateful memory’ll live 
The birthday of this lover. 


A Valentine Plan 


| They 





By Susie M. Best 


Bessie Brown and I fell out; 
I really don’t know what about, 
Or if the fault was hers or mine-— 
But I shall try to fix it right, 
By sending her, this very night, 
A loving little valentine, 
So Bess and I will doubtless be 
Again the friends we used to be. | 
| 
| 


My Valentine 
‘(Little boy carrying a_ valentine 
which he places in an envelope while 
speaking.) 
The valentine I’m sending, says 
“The one that I love best.” 
There’s only one to give that to,— 
Perhaps you may have guessed. 


I’ll send it with my dearest love 
To you, dear Mother mine, 

To tell you that I'll always be 
Your faithful valentine. 


The Thoughtful Little Mother 
By Daisy D. Stephenson 


I’ve made so many valentines, 
And though it may be folly, 

I cannot bear to slight the dear— 
I’ll just send one to dolly! 


Buying the Valentine 
By Charles Irvin Junkin 


I wants t’ buy a baluntine, 
An’ here I’s got z’ money, 
An’ don’t y’ ever, ever tell! 
An’ don’t y’ call me “honey”! 


’Cause I’s growin’ awiul big, 
That’s why I ain’t fraidy 
T’ buy a baluntine m’self, 
T’ give a pretty lady! 


She’s my sweetheart, don’t y’ know, 
She calls me “Little Brother,” 

That’s ’cause we got a baby-girl, 

’ But she’s my beau’ful Mother! 


An’ she don’t know I comed away, 
Perhaps I better hurry, 

For when she don’t know where I is 
She has a nawful worry! 


My Valentine Wish 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


When I grow up, I hope there’ll be » 

Some one who really cares for me 

As Father cares for Mother. 

He’s known her years, mid joy and 
pain, > n 

They’ve shared together loss and 
gain,— 

And still he is her lover. 


The Hall of Fame 
By Annie Winfrey Meek 
In New York city is a place 
Known as the Hall of Fame, 
Where marble bust and tablet 
Preserve each great man’s name. 
There you will find George Washington | 
And old Abe Lincoln too, 
And other men of great renown 
With records clean and true. 


It stands a strong memorial 
To honor and to worth, 
And to as great and noble men 





| One 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Valentine and Other February Verses 


As ever'trod the earth. 


In days of long ago. 

never dreamed their 
would 

Such honors great bestow. 


I like to think they played their games 
Most skillfully and true, 

With lots of vim and lots of ‘“‘pep,” 
As healthy boys will do; 

And then when called to broader fields 
Of usefulness, ’tis plain 

They kept it up, and did their part 
With all their might and main. 


! hope New York to visit soon, 
And see the Hall of Fame; 
I’ll doff my hat to every man 
Of sterling worth and name. 
But until then I’ll bear in mind 
They won their honors fair 
By being very strong and true 
And very clean and square. 


| Vill keep my own memorial - 


Within my heart, you see, 


' And after all that will be best 


For little boys like me. 
Suppose you fellows. join me_now 
And help me play this game; 
never knows,—ou7 
shine ~ 
Within the Hall of Fame! 


Spring is Coming 
By William Struthers 
Spring is coming! Do you laugh? 
Yes; I know the sky is gray, 
And I feel the northeast blast 
Sweep the songless, lonely way! 


February winds have yet 
Over barn and cot to blow; 

And Saint Valentine may bring 
Many a message wreathed in snow! 


Yet the Spring is coming. Yes; 
I foresee the blithe surprse 

Of a wanderer in March 
When a crocus greets his eyes! 


Yes; afar Hope’s buoyant harp 
Thrills the worlds as on they roll— 
Yes; through winter’s grief and doubt, 

Spring is coming, to my soul! 


Junior Red Cross Party 
By Ethel P. Keyes 


(Tune-—“Reuben, Reuben’’) 

First Girl — / 
Oh, my dears, I’ve just been thinking 
What a sad thing it would be, 

If we:had no Junior Red Cross 
In this great land of the free. 
(All repeat.) 

Second Girl— 

And, my dears, I’ve just been think- 
ing 

What a good thing it would be 

If the whole of Jonesville 
School 

pane belong like you and me. 

All— 

And you know, we’ve all been think- 


‘Wich 


ing 
If we did but do our best, 
Talking Red Cross, 
talking, 
They would join to get a rest! 
Third Girl— 
Oh, my dears, I’ve just been think- 
ing 
How very sad it would have been 
If there’d been no Red Cross nurses 
For our own dear soldier men. 
And we’re thankful, oh how thank- 
ful, 
For your presence’ here to-night; 
Yes, it gives us joy and gladness, 
You’ll stand with us, honor bright. 
Fourth Girl— 
Well, I know I voice the feeling 
Of our whole town in my song: 
When the Junior Red Cross work- 
ers 
Call for help, you’ll come along. 
All— 
Yes, we’ll have it here in Jonesville, 
If we carry out our plan, 
Talking Red Cross, Red-Cross talk- 
ing, 
Yes, you know of course we can. 


Red Cross 


names may | 


| 
| These men were boys like you and me | 


country | 


"Twas her little boy’s shoe, as every one 





| 
} 
| 





Potting 

By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 
When little folks pout, 
And their lips stick out, 
They spoil the looks of their faces; 
For didn’t you know 
No smile can grow 
On lips that are out of their places? 


Next time you try, 

When you want to cry, 

To turn up the corners—just so; 

A laugh will chase 

The sob from place,— 

That this is quite true you must know. 


Five Little Fellows 


A Concert Exercise with Motions 
Arranged by Dorothy C. Retsloff 


live (1) little fellows set out together, 
to travel the long, long day, 

In a. curious carriage (2) made all of 
_ leather, they hurried away, away. 


(3) Rast 

One (4) big fellow and three (5) quite 
— ‘and one wee fellow (6) no size! 
at all; 


The carriage was. dark, they couldn’t 
see out, they tried‘in vain to raise-a 
shout. 

The five (7) little fellows wiggled about 
and the wee (8) one began to pout, | 

Till“ the biggest oie~(9) whispered: 
“What do you say, let’ 's leave the car- 
riage and run away?’ 

So out they scampered (10) the five to- 
gether, off and away they sped; 

Somebody found the carriage of leath- 


er, she smiled and- shook _ (11). her|: 
‘| And why these modern methods 


head 


knows, and the five (12): little fellows 

were—his five little toes! 

1. Hod up hand. with five fingers 
straight. 

2. Put hands together to form car- 
riage, 
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| By a biddy hen or her chanticleer, 
If those poor, silly Larne chanced too 
near. 
So, dear little cricket, stay on in your 
chin 
Perhaps it is best that you do not think. 
Just be comfy and sing us your funny 


song 
To cheer us the cold, cold winter long. 


| The Machine Age 
By Lizzie P. Babcock 


They have machines for farmers, 
They have them for the shop; 

They have them for the housewives,— 
And dear knows where they’ll stop! 


Grandfather says in his day 
They did good work by hand, 

And why such work is banished 
He cannot understand. 


‘I’m going home to tell him - 

About a boy at school,— . 
‘To City Hall they took him, 
- Because he broke a rule. 


‘And there they used the eal =: 
They did the work complete; 
The “cop” who turns the handle, 
_ Says “Spankers can’t be beat.” 


The boy won’t tell about it, 
Just how the spanker works; 
He’ll go no more, he tells us, 
So [ll bet you it hurts. 


I s’pose when I tell Grand-dad 
He'll say, “We spanked by hand, 


I cannot understand.” | 
[The “spanker” is in actual and suc- 
cessful operation in a New Jersey 
_ town.) ~ 


My Watching Stars 
By Virginia Carolinn Pitkin 





3. Spread hands apart. 

4. Point to middle finger on right | 
hand. 

5. Point to first and third fingers and | 


thumb. eS 


; . Point to little finger.- 
Same as 1. % H 
8. Same as 6. 
9. Whisper loudly. | 
10. Drum on desk. 
11. Shake head. 
12. Same as 1. 


The Little Yellow Duster 
By Katherine K. Davis 
Every morning after breakfast Mother | 
tidies up downstairs, 
And she goes along.the floor with a | 
big, soft, mop, - . 
And she lets me come along behind 
and do the shelves and chairs 
With my little yellow duster that 
goes flop, flop, flop! 


The other morning - early, 
mother was away, 
I went in and did the dusting, did it 
all alone, 
And when she came and iooked at it, I 
heard her laugh and say: 
“The fairies must have come and got 
our dusting done!” 
Oh, I just had to tell her it was not a 
fairy mop, .-. 
But my little yellow duster that goes | 
flop, flop, flop! 


The Cricket in the Chink’ 
. By Minnie Belle Combs 
Little black cricket, what do you think, 
Sitting alone in your chimney chink? 


Summer is gone, but yet you stay, . 
Happily singing the livelong day. 


“when my. 


Don’t you know that winter is here? 
Cold storms are raging, and oh, I fear 
— dear little crickies you left out- 
side 
7 found no warm chink in which to 
ide, 


My mother comes and sits with me 
When I’m in bed, and cannot sleep. 

I watch the stars, and hear her sing 
This lullaby of love so sweet— 


“Those myriad lights of centuries old, 


To most, are only earth’s unknown; 
To.me,, they’ re. countless, golden worlds 
Of love for you, my very own. 


“You soon will gently fall asleep, 
For you can féel the stars above 
Will eg and keep you through the 
night .° 
fore wise re worlds‘ of ‘Mother’s 
“ 
| She sings and hums the same sweet 
tune 
About the watching stars at night. 
sleep and dream of Mothet’s love 
Until ‘the sunbeams bring the light. 


| In February 
Oh, they say it’s growing colder every 


ay, 
That the winter’s 
- every day; 
Since the woodchuck’s gone to sleep 
In his cavern dark and deep, 
There’ll be six weeks more of snowing, 
Of freezing and of blowing, 
Every day. 


growing» bolder 


| But the day’ sa little letiiee every day, 


_And the sun’s a little prea al every 


ays 
If we’re patient for a while, ‘ - 
We shall see the summer. smile, 
And the buds will soén*be“shoWing, 
For they’re growing, growing, e¥owing, 
Every day. 


| And the birds wan” soon ‘ be” singing 
every day. 

Northward now they'll soon n be’ winging 
every day; j 

Though the frost is in the air, 

There’s a feeling. everywhere 

That the skies.are growing clearer, 

And the springtime’s drawing: nearer, 





Or perhaps they were eaten up long ago 
By » chickades or a Mig bined chow, 


Every day. 


Be ode 


‘ Ania: Johnson ‘Flint. 
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Washington Day Exercise 
First Boy— es : theese 
I would tell of Washington 
When he was a boy like me. 
He learned his lessons well at school, 
And always tried to.keep the rule, 
And if at work, or if.at play, 
He did his very best each day;...- 
Was gentle, honest, brave and true, - 
And loved by all his comrades, too, 
When he was a boy like me. 


Second Boy— ; 
I would tell of Washington 
When he was twenty-one—  - 
And journeyed through the wilder- 
~ ness, 
Oftimes in peril and distress; __ 
Yet never did his stout heart quail, 
He never knew such word as fail; 
His dauntless courage even then 
Showed him a leader among men,— 
When he was twenty-one. 


Third Boy— 
I would tell of Washington 
In camp at Valley Forge. 
When everything seemed dark and 
drear 
And hope had given place to fear, 
He stood alone unmoved and calm; 
His very presence was like balm 
To soothe the suffering, rouse the 
faint; 
He cheered each heart, stilled each 
complaint 
In camp at Valley Forge. 


Fourth Boy— 
I would tell of Washington 
After the war was o’er. 
By one accord made president. 
As towards the capital he went, 
The streets were decked with banners 


. gay, : g 
And flowers were scattered in his 


way; 
While all about his path the throng 
Proclaimed him chief with shout and 
song 
After the war was o’er. 


Fifth Boy— 
I would tell of Washington 
When came life’s peaceful close. 
Where broad Potomac’s waters flowed, 
There he took up his last abode; 
Respected, honored, loved, revered, 
By countless friends his days were 
cheered. 
And when at length drew near the 
end, 
The. nation wept to lose a friend,— 
So came life’s peaceful close. 


Patriotism 
By Edgar A. Guest 


’Tis not American to lie, 
Or mean advantage take; 

I’m a traitor to the flag if I 
Have cheated for a stake. 

In honor I must walk my way 
Nor over-proudly brag, 

If I have stained myself to-day 
I’ve also stained my flag. 


Tis not American to play 
A craven coward’s part; 
I cannot be untrue to-day 
And true if war should start. 
I must be loyal to a friend, 
In thought and deed, a man 
On whom the whole world can depend 
To be American. 


Tis not American to be 
Disdainful of a trust; 

All men who’d keep this country: free 
Must first of all be just. 

And am I false to any man 
In what I seek to do, 

And wrong him by some selfish plan, 
I wrong my country too. 


I must respect that Starry Flag 
Each minute of the day; 
I must do more for it than brag 
Or cheer it on the way. ~ 
Despite what wealth may bring to me 
Or fame or conquest can; 
My noblest duty is to be 
A American. 





WORMAL-INSTRUCTOR 


Recitation for Six Little Girls 


All— 
Six little girls are we; six little flags 
you see. 
We have a word to say on this glad 
~ holiday. 
First Child— 
Be brave like Washington. 
Second Child— - 
Be kind to every one. 
Third Child— , 
Be true in all you say. 
Fourth Child— 
Be gentle in your play. 
Fifth Child— 
Be pure in act and word. 
Sixth Child— 
= happy as a bird. 
Six little girls are we; six little flags 
you see. 
We wear the colors, 
To which our hearts are true. 
We wave them now above you, 
The red, the white, the blue. 
Iirst Child— 
Red like the rays of morning, 
When comes the dawn’s first gleam 
Within our glorious banner 
Seven glorious stripes are seen. 
Second Child— 
Pure as the snowflakes falling 
Upon the mountain side, 
Amid the streaks of crimson 
Six stripes of: white abide. 
Third Child— 
And as the sky at evening 
Enfolds the stars at night, 
The blue field of “Old Glory” 
— all its stars of white. 
At 
Give we our: grand old banner, the 
honor that is due 
To freedom’s sacred emblem, the Red, 
the White, the Blue. 


Washington’s Life 


In seventeen hundred thirty-two 
George Washington was born; 
Truth, goodness, skill, and glory high, 
His whole life did adorn. 
II 
In seventeen hundred seventy-five, 
The chief command he took 
Of all the army in the State, 
Who ne’er his flag- forsook. 


Ill 
In seventeen hundred eighty-three 
Retired to private life; 
He saw his much-loved country free 
From battle and from strife. 
IV 
In seventeen hundred eighty-nine, 
The country, with one voice, 
Proclaimed him President, to shine, 
Blessed by the people’s choice. 


In seventeen hundred ninety-nine 
The nation’s tears were shed, 

To see the Patriot life resign, 
And sleep among the dead. 

ALL 

As “first in war, and first in peace,” 
As patriot, father, friend,— 

He blessed till time shall cease, 
And earthly life shall end. 


In Washington’s Time 
By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 
If I had lived when Washington did, 
I suppose I’d have powdered my hair, 
And worn it all puffy and tied at the 


back, 
Like little girls now everywhere. 
I’d have had velvet breeches that came 
to my knee, 
Big collars, lace-trimmed, starched 


and fine, 
And swallowtailed coats with lace at 
the sleeves,— 
And slippers with buckles that 
shine. — 


If I had lived when Washington did, 
And a message I’d wanted to send, 
’T would have been in a letter that it 
would have gone,— 
And a letter, only, my friend. 


AND PRIMARY. PLANS 


There wasn’t a phone or a cable at all, 
A telegraph too, was unknown; 
Now isn’t it strange what a wonderful 
change 
Has come _as:tne:iong years have 
flown? 





| If I had lived when Washington did, 
And my friends I had wanted to see, 
I’d have had to go horseback, by car- 
riage, on foot,— 
No splendid auto for me. 
Not even a steamboat was known in 
that day, 
And airships were fanciful dreams; 
They didn’t have much in those far- 
away times,— 
At least that’s the way that it seems. 


If I had lived when Washington did, 
I suppose I’d have pitied the men 
| Who lived in the days before he was 





| born, 

| And the very poor things they had 
then. 

| But perhaps they enjoyed the pleasures 

they had, 


As much as ours please us to-day, 
| And someone may pity us, years and 
| years hence— 
Don’t you hope that they wiil, any- 
way? 


Washington and Lincoln 
} By Virginia Baker 
Washington and Lincoln! 
Let us spread their fame; 
Each one for his greatness 
Bore an honored name. 
| Washington and Lincoln! 
Wise and good and true,— 
Waye then, in their honor, 
The Red and White and Blue. 


Lincoln 
By W. R. Rose 


Out of the shadows we see him rise— 
ace that is haunting, and sorrowful 
eyes, 


*neath its weight; 
Slave to a mission and shackled by fate. 


Poor was the soil where his schooling 
began; 

Rugged the boyhood that moulded the 
man. 

Prone with his book by the flickering 


blaze, 
What saw he there in the hearth’s rud- 
dy blaze? 


sign, 

Fitting himself for that labor divine. 

Deep in the shadows we see him 
again— 

Savior ‘and martyr and brother of men! 


The Name of Lincoln 
By Susie M. Best 
There’s a name that brings a picture 
Of a man great souled and grand; 


One whose deeds on History’s pages 
Carved in bold relief shall stand. 








There’s a name that brings a picture 
Of a time when blood was shed, 


| When the boom of cannon sounded 


And the star of War was red. 


Scarred by his burden and bowed | 


Slowly he rose, while the Fates gave no | 


o¢ 


For Washington and Lincoln Programs 


There’s a name that brings a picture 
Of a shackled race set free, 

Brought from out the ban of bondage 
To the joys of liberty. 


There’s a name that brings a picture 
Of a nation bowed in woe, 

When the hand of an assassin 
Laid a noble spirit low. 





| Tis the name of martyred Lincoln 

| Calls these pictures from the past, 

| Tis the name that with Immortals 
Shall endure while earth shall last. 


A Tribute To The Flag 


Here’s to the Red of it— 

There’s not a thread of it, 

No, nor a shred of it 

In all the spread of it, 
From foot to head, 

But heroes bled for it, 

Faced steel and lead for it, 

Precious blood shed for it, 
Bathing it red. 


Here’s to the White of it— 
| Thrilled by the sight of it— 
H Who knows the right of it 
But feels the might of it 
Through day and night? 
Womanhood's care for it 
Made manhood dare for it. 
Purity’s prayer for it 
Kept it so white. 


Here’s to the Blue of it— 

Heavenly view of it, 

Star-spangled hue of it, 
Constant and true. 

Here’s to the whole of it, 

Stars, stripes and pole of it; 

Here’s to the soul of it— 
Red, White and Blue. 


Poems on Two Heroes 


| 

| The Death of Lincoln. Bryant. 

| Lineoln’s Passing-Bell. (April 
| 1865.) Lucy Larcom. 

| Ode Recited at Harvard Commemora 
tion. Lowell. Stanza VI, beginning, 
“Such was he our Martyr-Chief” and 
| other quotations. 

| Abraham Lincoln. A. Cary. 

| Laus Deo! Whittier. 

| The poem was written on hearing the 
| bells ring, telling of the passage of the 
j} amendment abolishing slavery. 

| The Proclamation. Whittier. 

| The Rendition. Waittier. 

The Slaves of Martinque. Wiittier. 
The Branded Hand. Whittier. 
Abraham Lincoln. R. H. Stcddard. 


15, 


O Captain! My Captain! Wait Whit- 
man, 

' Abraham Lincoln. Tom Taylor. 

Ode for Washington’s Birthday. 
Holmes. 

Under the Old Elm. Lowell. The 100th 


anniversary of Washington’s taking 
command of the American Army un- 
der the old elm at Cambridge, Mass. 

Under the Washington Elm, Cam- 
bridge. Holmes. 

Three Scenes in a Hero’s Life. Will 
Carleton. The three parts can be as- 
signed to three pupils. Each relates 
to a well-known scene in the life of 
Washington. 

Washington. Eliza Cook. 

Washington. W.C. Bryant. 





(See also page 54) 














Pieces and Plays fo 


Verses Set to Familiar Tunes; 
Quotations and Anecdotes. 











Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday 


Edited by Grace B. Faxon 


Each Book Contains : Recitations for Primary and Older Pupils; 
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Longfellow and Lowell Birthday Suggestions 


Two Favorite Longfellow Pcems 
THE CHILDREN’S HOUR 
Between the dark and the daylight, 
When the night is beginning to lower, 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the Children’s 
Hour. 


| hear in the chamber above me 
The patter of little feet, 
The sound of a door that is opened, 
~ And voices soft and sweet. 


From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice, and laughing Allegra, 
And Edith with golden hair. 


A whisper, and then a silence: 
Yet I know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning to- 
gether 
To take me by surprise. 


A sudden rush from the stairway, 
A sudden raid from the hall! 

By three doors left unguarded © 
They enter my castle wall! 


They climb up:into my turret 
O’er the arms and back of my chair; 
If I try to escape, they surround me; 
They seem to be everywhere. 





They almost devour me with kisses, 
Their arms about me entwine, 
Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 

In his Mouse-tower on the Rhine! 
Do you think, O blue-eyed banditti, | 
Because you have scaled the wall, | 
Such an old mustache as I am | 
Is not a match for you all! 

| 


I have you fast in my fortress, 
And will not let you depart, | 
But put you down into the dungeon | 
In the round-tower of my heart. | 


And there will I keep you forever, | 
Yes, forever and a day, | 

Till the walls shall crumble to ruin, 
And moulder in dust away! 


FROM MY ARM-CHAIR 
To the Children of Cambridge, who 
presented to me, on my Seventy-secoud 
Birthday, February 27, 1879, this 
Chair, made from the Wood of the Vil- 
lage Blacksmith’s Chestnut-Tree. 
j —Henry W. Longfellow. 
Am I a king, that I should call my | 
4 





own - | 
This splendid ebon throne? 
Or by what, reason, or what right di- 
vine, 
Can I proclaim it mine? 


Only, perhaps, by right divine of song 

It may to me belong; 

Only because the spreading chestnut- 
tree ~ 

Of old was sung by me. 


Well I remember it in all its prime, 

When in the summer-time 

The affluent foliage of its branches 
made 

A cavern of cool shade. 


There, by the. blacksmith’s forge, be- 
side the street, 

Its blossoms white and sweet 

Enticed the bees, until it seemed alive, | 

And murmured like a hive. | 





i 


And when the winds of autumn, with a | 
shout, | 
Tossed its great arms about, 
The shining chestnuts, bursting from 
the sheath, 
| 


Dropped to the ground beneath. | 

And now some fragments of its | 
branches bare, 

Shaped as a stately chair, 

Have by my hearthstone found a home 
at last, 


And whisper of the past. 


The Danish king could not in all his 
pride 

Repel the ocean tide, 

But, seated in this chair, I can in rhyme 

Roll back the tide of Time. 
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I see again, as one in vision sees, 

The blossoms and the bees, 

And hear the children’s voices shout 
and call, 

And the brown chestnuts fall. 


I see the smithy with its fires aglow, 

I hear the bellows blow, ; 

And the shrill hammers on the anvil 
beat 

The iron white with heat! 


And thus, dear children, have ye made 
for me 

This day a jubilee, 

And to my more than three-score years 
and ten 

Brought back my youth again. 


The heart hath its own memory, like 
the mind, 

And in it are enshrined 

The precious keepsakes, into which is 
wrought ay 

The giver’s loving thought. 


Only your love and your remembrance 
could 

Give life to this dead wood, 

And make these branches, leafless now 
so long, 

Blossom again in song. 


The Poet and the Children 


(iu memory of Henry W. Longfel- 
low.) 
With a glory of winter sunshine 

Over his locks of gray, 
In the old historic mansion 

He sat on his last birthday; 


With his books and his pleasant pic- 
tures, 
And his household and his kin, 
While a sound as of myriads singing 
From far and near stole in. 


It came from his own fair city, 
From the prairie’s boundless plain, 

From the Golden Gate of sunset, 
And the cedarn woods of Maine. 


And his heart grew warm within him 
And his moistening eyes grew dim, 
For he knew that his country’s children 

Were singing the songs of him: 


The lays of his life’s glad morning, 
The psalms of his evening time, 
Whose echoes shall float forever 
On the winds of every clime. 


All their beautiful consolations, 
Sent forth like birds of cheer, 
Came flocking back to his windows, 

And sang in the poet’s ear. 


Grateful, but solemn and tender, 
The music rose and fell 

With a joy akin to sadness 
And a greeting like farewell. 


With a sense of awe he listened 
To the voices sweet and young; 

The last of earth and the first of heaven 
Seemed in the songs they sung. 


And waiting a little longer 
For the wonderful change to come, 
He heard the Summoning Angel, 
Who calls God’s children home! 


And to him in a holier welcome 
Was the mystical meaning given 
Of the words of the blessed Master: 
“Of such is the kingdom of heaven!” 
J. G. Whittier. 


Tableau—Hiawatha and Minne- 
haha Before Old Nokomis 


Picture Hiawatha and Minnehaha 
nearing the lodge. Old Nokomis ap- 
pears in the doorway to greet them. In 
the background several Indians may be 
lounging idly. Near at hand, a squaw 
may be busy preparing a meal. A voice 
behind the curtain should recite the fol- 
lowing while the picture is being shown. 
From the sky the sun benignant 
Looked upon, 

branches, 





them through the. 


Saying to them, “O my children, - 
Love is sunshine, hate is shadow, 
Life is checkered shade.and sunshine. 
Rule by love, O Hiawatha!” 
From the sky the moon looked at them, 
Filled the lodge with mystic splendors, 
Whispered to them, “Oh my. children, 
Day is restless, night is quiet, 
Man imperious, woman feeble; 
Half is mine, although I follow; 
Rule by patience, Laughing Water!” 
Thus it was they journeyed homeward; 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 
To the lodge of old Nokomis 
— the moonlight, starlight, fire- 

ight, 
Brought the sunshine of his people, 
Minnehaha, Laughing‘ Water, ~-" 
Handsomest*of all“the women™ ~ 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
In the land of handsome, women. 

The Song of Hiawatha. 


Quotations from Longfellow 
Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 
Psalm of Life. 
God is still God and 
His faith shall not fail us; 
Christ is eternal. 
Tales-of.a Wayside Inn. 


Love is sunshine; hate is. shadow. 
Hiawatha, 


Let nothing disturb thee, 

Nothing affright thee; 

All things are passing, 

God never changéeth. . 
Santa Teresa’s Book Mark. 


Out of the shadows of night 

The world rolls into light; 

It is daybreak everywhere. 
‘The Bells of Son Blas. 


Each man’s chimney is his Golden Mile- 
stone; 
Is the central point from which he 
measures every distance 
Through the. gateways: of the world 
around him. ' 
The Golden Milestone. 


Oh, fear not in a world like this 
And thou shalt know e’er long, 
Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 
Santa Filomena. 


*Tis always morning somewhere,’ and 
above 

The awakening continents, from shore 
to shore, 

Somewhere the-birds are singing ever- 
more. 


James Russell Lowell 
From purest. wells of English unde- 
filed 
None deeper drank than he, the New 
World’s child 
Who in the language of their farm- 
fields spoke 
The = and wisdom of New England 
tv) 
Shaming a monstrous wrong. The 
world-wide laugh 
Provoked thereby might well have shak- 


en ° ‘ 
The = of Slavery down, ere yet the 


a caged 
And mine of battle overthrew them all. 
of J. G. Whittier. 


Quotations from Lowell * 
No man_is born into the world whose 
work 
Is not born with him. There is always 


work, . 
~— to work withal, for those who 
will; roi 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil. 

To educate the intelligence is to en- 


large the horizon-of its wants and de- 
sires. ‘ 


.The mind can weave itself warmly in 
the ‘cocoon ‘of its own thoughts and 
dwell a hermit anywhere. | 


Talent is that which is in a man’s 
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Before man made us citizens, great 
Nature made us men. 


Once to every man and nation comes 
the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, 
. for the good or evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, 
offering each the bloom or blight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand and 
the sheep upon the right; : 
And the choice goes by forever *twixt 

that darkness and that light. 


Count me o’er earth’s chosen heroes,— 
they were souls that stood alone, 


While the men they agonized for hurled 


the contumeliois stone, 

Stood serene, and down thé future saw 
-thée” golden beam inéline’ ~*~ 

To the side of perfect. justice, mastered 
by their faith divine, . 

By one:man’s plain truth to’ manhood 
and. to God’s supreme design. 

From “The Present.Crisis.” 


Is true Freedom but'to break © 
Fetters for our own dear sake, 
And, with leathern ‘hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt?: 
No! true freedom is to share 

All the chains our brothers wear 
And, with heart and‘hand, to be 
Earnest to make others free! 


They are slaves who fear to. speak 
For the fallen. and the, weak;, . 
They are slaves who will not choos 
Hatred, scofiing and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the truth they needs must think: 
They are slaves who date ndt-be 
In the right with two or three.’ 

; Stanzas on Freedom. 


Poems for Poets’ Birthdays 
LONGFELLOW (FEB.. 27) 
The Poet and the Children. Whittier. 
Our Dead Singer. (H. W. L.) Holmes. 
To H. W. Longfellow. (Before his De- 
’ parture to Europe, May 27, 1868.) 
Holmes. P 
To H..W. L. (On his Birthday, Feb. 27, 
1867.) Lowell. Ry 
From My Arm-Chair...Longfellow. To 
the children of Cambridge who pre- 
sented the poet with a chair made 


from the wood of the village black- 
smith’s chestnut tree, Feb. 27, 1879. 


LOWELL (FEB. 22) 
At a Birthday Festival. , (To J. R. 
Lowell.) Holmes. ic 
To James Russell Lowell. Holmes. 
James Russell Lowell. Whittier. 


POETS’ BIRTHDAYS (GENERAL) 

The Poet’s Song. Tennyson. 

Shakespeare. Tercentennial. Celebra- 
tion, April 23, 1864.) Holmes. 

The Iron Gate. Holmes. This poem 
was written by Dr. Holmes and read 
by him at a gathering on his seven- 
tieth birthday, Dec. 3, 1879. 

Emerson. (Concord, April 27, 1882.) /. 
W. Riley. 

To Robert: Louis Stevenson. (On a 
youthful portrait of Stevenson.) 
James Whitcomb Riley. 

At the Burns Centennial. ~ Lowell. 

To Holmes. ¢ (On “his, seventy-fifth 
birthday.): Lowell. 

Sonnets by Longfellow on: Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Dante, Keats, Milton. 

The: Two Angels.: Longfellow. 

To O. W. Holmes. - (August 29, 1892.) 
Whittier. 

The Poets. Longfellow. 

Wapentake. Longfellow. A sonnet ad- 
dressed to Alfred Tennyson. 

Bayard Taylor. Longfellow. 

Robert Burns. Longfellow. 

The Burial of the Poet. Longfellow. A 
sonnet addressed to Richard Henry 
Dana. : 

The Poet and His Songs. Longfellow. 

The Death of Shelley. Field. Dated 
Dec. 15, 1894. 

Bayard Taylor.‘ 7. B. Aldrich. 

On _* A sonnet by Christina Ros- 
setti, hin hte 

Ode to Shelley. Bayard Taylor. 

Shakespeare’s Statue. (In Central 
Park, New York, May 23, 1872.) 

_. Bayard Taylor. 
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Once there was a little boy 

Wouldn’t brush his teeth 

And when he went to bed one night, 

‘And snuggled underneath 

The great warm covers, Oh dear me! 
He had a dreadful dream. 

Some goblins came and chased him 

Till they made that poor boy scream 

And when at last they caught him, 

They dragged him far away 

And changed him to an old, old man, 
- With hair of silvery grey. 

He didn’t have a single tooth 

He couldn’t eat a. bite, 


His nose and chin they almost touched 


He wasa dreadful sight. 
The goblins danced and capered ‘round 
And shouted in their glee, 
“A boy who will not brush his teeth, 
“A man like this will be.” 
Next morning when that boy awoke, 
He bounded out of bed, 
“Get me my Colgate’s Dental Cream, 
“And tooth-brush, quick,” he said. 
“From this day on, I’ll brush my teeth” 
Then added with a shout 
“No goblins shall catch me 
“With my TEETH 

ALL .- 


: OUT.” 
“Submitted with apologies to, 
James Whitcomb Riley.” 




















we 








“There was a boy in our good town 
And he was wondrous wise, 

He bought a tube of Colgate’s Cream 

And a tooth-brush just his size. 


And when he squeezed some on his brush 
Each morning, noon and night, 

He yelled with joy, did our wise boy, 

To find his teeth so white!” 











R captivating a child's imagina- 

tion and teaching a lesson at the 

same time, rhymes have never been 
surpassed. : 

The nursery parody above, and the 
rhyme suggested by “Little Orphant 
Annie’s” hair-raising tale of the little 
boy who wouldn’t say his prayers, were 
sent in to us by educators who know 
the value of Colgate Classroom Helps 
in Dental Hygiene lessons. 


You may be able to use these 
thymes in your own work, either as 
they are, or as a suggestion for versify- 
ing drill in your classes. 


And for your personal use, we send a dainty gift of Colgate’s products. 


See page 58 for list of prize-winners 
in the Colgate Photographic Contest. 


-_— 





Hygiene Jingles 





Your dental hygiene lessons must 
sustain interest because the daily care 
of his teeth depends on‘ each child. 
Without cost, you can obtain material, 
to make vivid every lesson you present 


on “Good Teeth—Good Health”. (See 
coupon below.) 


The use of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream, night and morning, is so 
safe and normal a habit to implant! 
There is no unnatural, druggy action 
claimed for it. Ribbon Dental Cream 
is simply a safe, sane, deliciously fla- 
vored, cleansing dentifrice for grown- 
ups and for children. 


COLGATE’S HELPS FREE 


Colgate’s Classroom Helps will be sent to you, asa teacher, without charge once a 
school year. You receive enough free trial tubesof Ribbon Dental Cream to supply 
each of your pupils. Included are Reminder Cards, dental lectures, clever 
jingles, charts and other practical information. 
























COLGATE & CO. | 


Dept. 7 
199 Fulton St., New York | 


] am a teacher in the 





School, District No...........0.ccceeceeees | 


No. of pupils in my direct charge......... | 


Reference (name of School Superintendent 
or member of School Board) 


See Cree reer eres e HOO OOC OOOO HEC eee ress ese ss eseees Hees eessseeesessese® 


Please send me, free of charge, “Colgate’s Classroom Helps.” 


(Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, 


sa AN a ais oi cs ahaa cc hdenenditbiedeteaaeemeenesh 
(This offer good only in U.S. A.) | 


rR. Gis ee ek ee ee ce ee es es 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 
this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have ‘the privi 


-and therefore desirable poems. 


Abraham Lincoln 
(Written after Lincoln’s death by Tom Tay- 
lor, famous cartoonist of the London ‘‘Punch.”’) 


You lay a wreath on murdered Lin- 
cgln’s bier! 
You, who with mocking pencil 
wont to trace, 
Broad for the self-complacent British 
sneer 
His length of shambling limb, his 
furrowed face, 


His gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt 
bristling hair, 
His garb uncouth, his bearing ill at 
ease, 
His lack of all we prize as debonair, 
Of power or will to shine, of art to 
please! 


You, whose smart pen backed up the 
pencil’s laugh, 
Judging each step, as though the 
way were plain; 
ae so it could point its para- 


aph, 
of chief's perplexity, or people’s 
pain! 
Beside this corpse, that bears for 


winding-sheet 
The Stars and Stripes he lived to 


rear anew, 
Between the mourners at his head 
and feet— 
Say, scurril-jester, is there room for 
you? 


Yes, he had lived to shame me from 
my sneer— 
To lame my pencil and confute my 
pen— 
To — me own this hind, of princes 


This. salbeailliee, a true-born king 


of men. 
My shallow judgment I had learned 
to rue, P 
Noting how to occasion’s height 
he rose; 


How his quaint wit made home-truth 
seem more true, 


How, iron-like, his temper grew by 
blows; 
How humble, yet how hopeful he 
could be; 
How in good fortune and in ill the 
same; 


Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he, 
Thirsty for gold, nor feverish for 
fame. 


He went about his work—such work 
as few 
Ever had laid on head, and heart, 
and hand— 
As one who knows where there’s a 
task to do, 
Man’s honest will must Heaven’s 
good grace command; 


Who trusts the strength will with the 
burden grow, 
That God makes 
work His will, 
If but that will we can arrive to. know, 
Nor tamper with the weights of 
good and ill. 


instruments to 


So he went forth to battle, on the side 
That he felt clear was Liberty’s and 


Right’s, 
As in his pleasant boyhood he had 
plied 
His warfare with rude nature’s 


thwarting mights;— 


The uncleared forest, the unbroken 
soil, 
The iron bark that turns the lum- 
berer’s axe, 
The rapid, that o’erbears the boat- 
man’s toil, 





It is especially to provide these that we ac 


t this*plan, and we are sure 
ge. of reading these desired 
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The prairie, hiding the mazed wan- 
derer’s tracks, 


The ambushed Indian and the prowling 
bear— 


‘Such were the needs that helped his: 


youth to train: 
Rough culture—but such trees large 
fruit may bear, 
If but their stocks be of right girth 
and grain. 


So he grew up, a destined work to do, 
-_ 5 ee “4 do it: four long suffer- 


g yea 
Ill Brg ill. tidting, ill-report, lived 
through, 
And than he heard the hisses change 
to cheers, 


The taunts to tribute, the abuse to 


praise, 
And took both with the same unwav- 
ering mood; 
Till, as he came on light, from darkling 
days, 
And seemed to touch the goal from 
where he stood, 


A felon hand, between the goal and him, 


Reached from behind his back, a]. 


trigger prest— 
And those perplexed and patient eyes 
were dim, 
Those gaunt, long-laboring 
were laid to rest! 


limbs 
The words of mercy were upon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his 


pen, 
When this vile murderer brought swift 
eclipse 


To thoughts of peace on earth, good- 
will to men. 
The Old World and the New, from sea 
to sea, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and 
shame! 
Sore heart, so stopped when it at last 
beat high; 
Sad life, cut short as its triumph 
came! 


Mandalay 


By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ 
eastward to the sea, 

There’s a Burma girl a-settin’, an’ I 
know she thinks o’ me; 

For the wind is in the palm-trees, an’ 
the temple-bells they say: 

“Come you back, you British soldier: 
come you back to Mandalay!” 

Come you back to Mandalay, 

Where the old Flotilla lay: 

Can’t you ’ear their paddles 
chunkin’ from Rangoon to 
Mandalay? 

Oh, the road to Mandalay, 

Where the flyin’-fishes play, 

An’ the dawn comes up like 
thunder outer China ’crost 
the Bay! 


’Er petticut was yaller ar? ’er little cap 
was green, 

An’ ’er name was Supi-yaw-lat—jes’ the 
same as Theebaw’s Queen, 

An’ I seed her fust a-smokin’ of a 
whackin’ white cheroot, 

An’ a-wastin’ Christian kisses on an 
’eathen idol’s foot; 

Bloomin’ idol made o’ mud— 

Wot they called the Great 
Gawd Budd— 

Plucky lot she cared for idols 
when I kissed ’er where she 
stud! 

On the road to Mandalay— 


When the mist was on the rice-fields 
an’ the sun was droppin’ slow, 

She’d git ’er little banjo.an’ she’d sing 
“Kyl-la-lo-lo!” 

With ’er arm upon my shoulder an’ 
her cheek agin my cheek 

We useter watch the steamers and the 
hathis pilin’ teak. - S 





Elephints a-pilin’ teak 

In the sludgy squdgy creek, 

Where the silence ’ung that 
"eavy you was ’arf afraid to 
speak! 

On the road to Mandalay— 


But that’s all shove be’ind me—long ago 
an’ fur away, 
An’ there ain’t no ’buses runnin’ from 
the Benk to Mandalay; 
An’ I’m learnin’ ’ere in«London what 
the ten-year sodger tells: 
“If you’ve ’eard the East a-callin’, why, 
you won’t ’eed nothin’ else.” 
No! you won’t ’eed nothin’ else 
But them spicy garlic smells 
An’ the sunshine an’the palm- 
trees an’ the tinkly temple- 
bells! 
On the road to Mandalay— 


I am sick o’ wastin’ leather on these 
gutty pavin’-stones, 
An’ the blasted MHenglish drizzle 
wakes the fever in my bones; 
Tho’ I walks with fifty ’ousemaids outer 
Chelsea to the Strand, 
An’ they talk a lot o’ ‘lovin’, but wot 
do they understand? Z 
Beefy face an’ grubby ’and— 
Law! wot do they understand? 
I’ve a neater, sweeter maiden 
in a cleaner, grcener land! 
On the road to Mandalay— 


Ship me somewheres east of Suez where 
-the best is like the worst, 

Where there aren’t no Ten Command- 
ments, an’ a man can raise a thirst; 

For the temple-bells are callin’, an’ it’s 
there that I would be— . - 

By the old Moulmein Pagoda, lookin’ 
lazy at.the seaa—_-’ 

On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the old Flotilla lay, 

With our sick beneath the 
awnings when we went to 
Mandalay! 

Oh, the road to Mandalay! 

Where the flyin’-fishes play, 

An’ the dawn comes up like 
thunder ovter China ’crost 
the Bay! Rudyard Kipling. 


O Captain! My Captain! 


* (This poem was written in memory of Abra- 


ham Lincoln.) 


O Captain! My Captain! our fearful 
trip is done, 
The ship has weathered every rack, the 
prize we sought is won; 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the 
people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the steady keel, the 
vessel grim and daring; 
But, O heart! heart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen, cold and dead. 


O Captain! My Captain! rise up and 
hear the bells; 
Rise up— for you the flag is flung—for 
you the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths 
—for you the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, 
their eager faces turning; 
Here, Captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream. that on the deck 
You’ve fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips 
are pale and still; 
My father does not feel my arm, he 
has no pulse nor will; 
The ship is anchored safe ard sound, its 
voyage closed and done; 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes 
in with object won; 
Exult, O shores! and ring, O bells! 
But I, with mounful tread, 
Walk the, deck my Captain lies, 
Fallen, cold and dead. 
“Walt Whitman. 





Sonnet 


The World is too much with us; late 
and soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers; 

Little we see in nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sor- 
did boon! 


This sea that bares her bosom to the 


moon;_ 

The. winds that will be howling at all 
hours, 

And are up-gathered now like sleeping 
flowers; 

Yor this, ‘for everything, we are out of 
tune; 

It moves us not—Great God! I’d 
rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

™ might I, standing on this pleasant 
ea, 

Have glimpses that would make me 
less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from 
the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed 
horn. William Wordsworth. 


Crown Our Washington 
Arise! ’tis the day of our Washington’s 
glory; 
The garlands uplift for our liberties 
won ; 
Oh sing in your gladness his echoing 
story, 
Whose sword swept for freedom the 
fields of the sun! 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the banners of stars that the con- 
tinent span, 


Crown, crown we the chief of the 


heroes eternal, 
Who lifted his sword for the birthright 
of man! 


‘| He gave us a nation to make it immor- 


tal; 
He laid down for freedom the sword 
that he drew; 
And his faith leads us on through the 
uplifting portal 
Of the glories of peace and our des- 
tinies new. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations of liberty 
span, 
Crown, crown him the chief of the 
heroes eternal, 
Who laid down his sword for the birth- 
right of man! 


Lead, Face of the Future, serene in thy 


beau Y> 
Till o’er the dead heroes the peace 
star-shall gleam, 
Till Right shall be Might in the coun- 
sel of duty, 
And the service of man be life’s 
glory: supreme. 
Not with gold, nor with gems, 
But with-evergreens vernal, 
And the flags that the nations 
brotherhood span, 
Crown, crown we the chief of the patos 
eternal, 
Whose honor was gained by his service 
to man! 


O ae vied of Liberty, sweet are thy num- 


The winds to thy banners their 
tribute shall bring, 
While rolls the Potomac where Wash- 
ington slumbers, . 
And his natal day comes with the an- 
gels of spring. 
We follow thy counsels, 
O hero eternal! 
To highest achievement. the school leads 
the van, 
And crowning thy brow with the ever- 
green vernal, 
We pledge thee our all to the service 
of man! Hezekiah Butterworth. 


in 
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Children learn to listen 
that they may later listen to learn 


Music— good eo day in both _ suitable for all ages and periods of development: 
school and home means more to the mental 
and spiritual development of a<child* than- 
any other single influence. On Columbia 
Educational Records for the school and 


home you find not only the best of music 


Children respond to music by bodily or ver- 
bal expressions. The first free response is the 
sign that the child is interested and beginning 
to learn. After that, it isa pleasure to both 
the child and teacher to proceed to distin- 


by the best artists, but the kinds of music 


guishing kinds of music. 


The Children’s Record List helps you to guide their first 
steps on this pleasant musical path to learning. 





Teachers who are unable to secure: 


school records locally may send orders direct 


to the Educational Department, Columbia 
Graphophone Company, Woolworth 
Building, New York City. 


Manual of Instructions and Interpretations for Measures of 
* Musical Talent, by: Professor C. E. Seashore, enables you 
to gauge their individual ability. 

The Grafonola in the Class Room is a complete graded 
Catalog of Columbia Educational Records. 

Literature and Music explains the close relation between 
these two arts. 

All booklets and catalogs /ree. 

Any Columbia dealer will gladly place a Grafonola and 
Pushmobilein:your schoolroom on trial, without obliga- 
tion to you, that you may test every claim that has been 
made for the Columbia School Grafonola and Pushmobile. 














Clip this coupon and mail today 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 


[ Educational Department 
| Woolworth Building, New York City 


Please send me the following literature : 
(Check subject desired) 
| Children’s Record List 0 


Literature as listed in the coupon 
will be mailed on request 





Columbia School Grafonola | Move Mearremedt Manat 3 
with Pushmobile Educational Department | Bieeiataow abd tombs y ocr 
Door ited with lock and ker. COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY Malet aetna 





Woolworth Bldg., New York City 


Canadian Factory: Toronto 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helpful methods and devices to this depart- 


ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 


personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
211 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





February Chat 
By Mrs. Nell R. Farmer 


HE secretary of an Americaniza- 
- tion ‘organization of one of 

our small cities gave a_ talk 
to a large group of teachers at- 
tending a state educational association. 
This man was not a teacher, but he rec- 
ognized the fact that the most effective 
Americanization work is done in the 
schools. He said, “It is hard to do a 
great deal with adults. A number of 
years ago, saloons were abolished in a 
great many cities in the impulsive way 
Americans have, but. everyone knew 
this would not last. That great organi- 
zation, the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, realized at that time that 
the liquor question could not be solved 
until people were educated to the ne- 
cessity of abolishing the manufacture of 
alcoholic beverages. This education 
was begun in the schools. We all know 
the lessons on the effects of alcoholic 
drinks which every child learned by 
heart and we can all testify to what 
has been accomplished by this cam- 
paign of education. 

“In the Americanization program, 
the same is true. We must educate 
the children now for future citizenship. 
We cannot wait until they reach high 
school for these lessons. Instead, we 
must begin in the kindergarten and 
first grade to teach children their re- 
sponsibility to their community, their 
state and their country. Then, when 
they attain manhood and womanhood 
they know their duties as citizens and 
our work is accomplished.” 

A number of essays on “Our Duty as 
Citizens” by pupils of the sixth and 
seventh grades were read at this meet- 
ing. These indicated the citizen’s 
responsibility in voting and in choosing 
individuals of high standards for pub- 
lic offices. 

February is the ideal month in which 
to emphasize the principles for which 
cur country was founded. The birth- 
days of Washington and Lincoln give 
the opportunity to acquaint children 
with the lives of these great leaders in 
our history and the influences at work 
at that time. Dramatization of events 
is a most effective way for the children 
to enter into the hopes and ambitions of 





cur historical figures and to realize 
more fully the wise and discerning 
judgment of our forefathers. Children 
in the upper grades may oftentimes 
write a drama for themselves after 
they are fully familiar with the events 
of a certain period. Even more benefit 
is derived from this plan than from 
memorizing the regular school plays. 

In all our effort along this line, how- 
ever, let us not make the drama the end 
for which we are striving, but let us 
see in all our work the big subject, good 
citizenship. 


Exchange 

The pupils of Miss Gertrude M. 
Gatza, Bay City, Michigan,. Route 4, 
Webster School, would like to exchange 
| letters -with pupils of the first, second, 
‘third, and fourth grades of schools in 
the United States, Alaska, South Amer- 
ica, Hawaiian Islands, and Porto Rico. 

The pupils of Miss Anna Belle Dyck, 
Moundridge, Kansas, would like to cor- 
respond with pupils in the seventh and 
eighth grades in South America, Phil- 
ippine and Hawaiian Islands, and also 
with any state except Kansas. 
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The pupils of Mr. Ralph A. Wagner, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Box-.123, Tiffin, Ohio, 
would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of the fourth, sixth, and seventh 
grades of other schools. 

Miss Florence Kielmeyer and her 
seventh and eighth grade pupils of Fer- 
gus Falls, Minnesota, wish to exchange 
letters with ‘other teachers and pupils 
in Alaska, Hawaiian Islands, and any 
state except Minnesota. 

The sixth grade pupils of Miss 


Dorothy .- Riedesel, Aberdeen, Idaho, 
wish to correspond with sixth grade pu- 
pils.in Alaska, Philippine and Hawaiian 


Islands. 

The pupils of Mrs. Florence Street, 
R. F. D. No. 2, White Bear Lake, Minn., 
would like to correspond with pupils of 
the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of 
Hawaiian Islands, Porto Rico, and dis- 
tant states, especially in the South. 

The seventh and eighth grade pupils 
of Miss Guila Spearman, Coyville, Kan- 
sas, would: like to correspond with pu- 
pils in the seventh and eighth grades of 
Philippine and Hawaiian Islands, South 
America and Alaska. 

The pupils of the fifth and sixth 
grades of a state graded school wish to 
exchange products wth pupils of the 
same grades in schools of the East, 
South, and West, Porto Rico, Philippine 
Islands, and Alaska. The seventh and 
eighth grades wish to exchange com- 
positions. Address,—Apple River 
Graded School, Grammar Dept., Somer- 
set, Wis. 

Pupils of the fourth, fifth, and eighth 
grades of Miss Daisy Grenzow’s school 
wish to correspond with the pupils of 
the same grades in the South and West. 

Miss Manilla Patrick and her pupils 
are very desirous of exchanging letters 
with seventh and eighth grade pupils 
and their teachers in Alaska, Porto 
Rico, Hawaii and any of the Rocky 
Mountain states. 

The Home Economics classes of the 
Balmorhea High School wish to cor- 
respond with Home Economics classes 
in the northern and eastern states. Ad- 
dress,—Miss Artie Coley, Balmorhea, 
Texas. 

The fifth and sixth grade pupils of 
Miss Emma Bowman, Ferry, Michigan, 
would like pupils in Louisiana rural 
schools to send them samples of raw 
cotton and sugar cane. 

The fifth, sixth, and eighth grade pu- 
pils of Miss Fannie B. Hansen, Forest 
City, Iowa, Route 2, clo L. Barth, wish 
to exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grades in the United States and 
any foreign countries. 

The pupils of Pleasant Valley 
School, Kimball, Nebraska, (Mrs. 
Genevieve Dillon, teacher) would like 
to exchange letters with rural school 
pupils in other states and outlying ter- 
ritories. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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That is how a T. C. U. check seems to the 
fortunate Teacher who receives one in time 
of Sickness or enforced idleness because of 
Accident or Quarantine. 

A very real danger of such loss faces you 
and every other teacher. It is a fact, proven 
by our records, that every year one out of 
every five teachers suffers enforced idleness 
through Sickness, Accident or Quarantine. 

You may be one of the fifth teachers this year. 
Why take a chance of being compelled to use up 
your savings or to run into debt, to carry you through 


the period of idleness when for only five cents a day 
you may have complete T. C. U. Protection? 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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. Every day we send a check to some Teacher, 
somewhere, who has suffered an Accident, or who 
has been taken ill, or who has been quarantined— 
to help pay for the loss of Salary and the extra ex- 
pense incurred. : 

This month, even this week, many other Teachers 
will be kept away from their work by Sickness, Ac- 
cident or Quarantine. Those who are members of 
the T. C. U. will receive cash payments to tide them 
over their misfortunes. The others will be using up 
their savings, and regretting that they did not join 
the T. C. U. before. 

These Teachers as well as thousands of others, 
did not expect to need financial assistance when they 
joined the T. C. U. But no one can foresee when 
such assistance will be very acceptable or even neces- 
sary. Your turn may come next. The least you can 
do is to be prepared. Join the T. C. U. 


T. C. U. Sure Protection 
What It Will Pay You 


you will be paid $50.00 a month when you are dis- 

abled by sickness or accident. (It pays for days 
—weeks—or months—whether your salary contin- 
ues or not; for injury, for twelve months from date 
of disability; for sickness that confines you to the 
house, for six months.) This will help you to pay 
your doctor and your nurse, and other bills which 
come with sickness or injuries. No benefits paid un- 
less attended by physician at least once a week. 


you will be paid $25.00 a month for a period of ill- 
ness that does not confine you to the house but 
keeps you from your work. This will pay your board 
while you get well and strong. You will not have to 
overtax your strength by returning to work before 
you should. « : 
OPERATION Benefits will be paid you in addition 
to other benefits after your policy has been main- 
tained in continuous force for one year. 


Abcess, Boil, Felon - - - - - - - - $ 2.00 
Eye, Ear, Nose or Throat - - - - - - 5.00 
Removal of both Tonsils - - - - - - 10.00 
Bronchotomy, Laryngotomy - - - - - 15.00 
Angeedieitts, Goitre, Hydrophobia, Kidney, 
astoiditis, Tetanus - - - - - - - 25.00 


HOSPITAL Benefit—A 20 percent increase in 
monthly sick benefits for two months when you 
are confined in an established hospital. 


you will be paid $11.67 a week when you are quar- 

antined, so that your salary is stopped. This in- 
sures your income. Regular policy pays for quaran- 
tine after first week; special policy pays for one or 
more days of quarantine. 


OU may receive the following instead of monthly 
indemnity if you prefer: 
Broken Arm, above elbow 


Broken Arm, below elbow - - - - - hi Soe 50.00 
Broken Leg - am <6!) &F ho Tal < | s<~ | SGee 
Broken Knee-cap a, eS 75.00 
Broken Collar-bone - - + - = = = = = = 60.00 
Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist - ee Care 60.00 
Dislocated Ankle - aS fe) ae Le Os tie a < *o 60.00 
Dislocated Knee - - j9) o AIee eral s -« 35.C0 
Surgeon bills for minor accidents not to exceed - - - 11.67 
[™ pays for accidental loss of 

In the Answal Increase insurance after 

First Year for five Years Fifth Year 
Life $1000.00 $100.00 $1500.00 
Both hands 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
Both feet 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
Both eyes 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
One hand 500.00 50.00 750.00 
One foot 500.00 50.00 750.00 
One eye 333.00 33.33 500.00 


All Benefits Doubled for Travel Accidents 


Don’t risk the serious losses of money that always ensue when your salary is cut off. Fill 


out and send the Coupon for full information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


625 T. C. U. Building 


LINCOLN NEBRASKA 
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What T. C. U. Teachers Say: 


Loulia Jarman, Louisburg, N. C.—-I re 
ceived your check for two days of confin- 
ing sickness from cold and neuralgia. 
Thank you for promptness. 

Elizabeth M. Downs, Port Huron, Mich. 
I wish to thank you for the prompt and 
satisfactory settlement of my claim, also 
for the kind letter sent with your check 
for $61.41. 

Leonora Pearman, Dana, Ind.—Thank 
you very much for the check which [ re- 
ceived this week. I am sure a satisfied T. 


Elsie A. Russell, Pasadena, Calif.— 
Please accept my most sincere thanks for 
check recently received. I wish you the 
best of luck in your work. 

Elizabeth Bryant, Brookins, S. D.—The 
check has beén received-for which I wish 
to thank you. I very much appreciate the 


promptness with which you have re- 
sponded. 

Lula E. Wirt, Kearney, Neb.— Many 
thanks for your check in response to my 
claim for a few days of confining illness 
due to tonsilitis. The promptness and 


T. C. U. is surely appre- 


fairness of the 
ciated. 





Who Will Pay the Doctor, 
the Nurse, and the Board Bill 
When YOU are Sick ? 


Send the Coupon Below and See 











FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 625 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials. 


OT Ue. acid fa tas Para ae awe oe alae ee 
(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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$1005 Awarded in 
Colgate Photographic Contest 


UNDREDS of boys and girls entered the Colgate Contest last 
H October and from near and far sent in Kodak pictures of their 
local dealer's Colgate window displays. 

Very interesting these pictures proved to be, although many 
windows displayed different Colgate products in addition to Ribbon 
Dental Cream, Shaving Soap, Tale Powders, Soap, and” Face~ 
Creams—instead of using one product at a time to gain the greatest 
decorative value. 

The editors of St. Nicholas cheerfully undertook the task of 
judging the entries, and the result of their judgment, based on pho- 
tographic values, is given in the following list of.prize winners: 


First Prize, $100.00 


Vera Rogers, Saginaw, Mich. 


Second Prize, $50.00 té 
Cortland Griswold, Brooklyn, N.Y. Norman B, Finch, Fremont, O. 


Third Prize, $25.00 
L. C. Gould, St, Charles, Mich. Charles Stewar, Ithaca N.Y. 
Helen Detwiler, Hamilton, Ont, Thelma Miller,’ T hree-Forks, Mont. 
Lydia Ford, Nevada, Mo, George G- Chain, New Haven,'Ct. 
ohn P. Manning, Highland Park, Mich. 


Fourth Prize, $5.00 (101 Prize Winners) 


Merle K. Ohble, Oakland, Cal. 


atnes Wiles, South Bend, Ind. 
a Bartic, Stony Brook, L. |. 
Louis C, Moran, Lockport, N. Y. 


Adeline Levy, New York City feba A. Shipley, Baltimore, Md. Gerald Felger, Hillsdale, Mich. 
Carleton Green, Troy. N. Y. oris G. Robinson, Glendale, LI. . Edith B, Emery, San Francisco, Calif. 
Catharine B. Ward, Baltimore, Md. Frederick Fisher, Brooklyn, N. Y. Bk Welch, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Rosemary Gaumond, Worcester, Mass. Wm. Deavér, New York City E, Ergood, W. Collin Groot: N.]J. 


Helen E.. Crim, Louisa, 


ulia E. Sheedy, Salem, Mass. a. 
Mildred A. Thompson, New Phila., O. 


Henry Scibetta, Néw York City Dorothea Kichline. Lebanon, Pa. 
Betty J. Kuder, Parsons, Kans. George Stockvis, New York City Malcolm W. Jones, Winchester, Mass. 
Mildred B.Muelier, Woodhaven, N.Y. Richard Lewin, Camden, N.J. > Alice McNett, So. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Satauel Kessler, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. ion L. Van Doren, Fremont, O. -: Florence Parker, W.Ccllingwocd, N.J. 
Apnes Norton, New York ite Charles W. Zimmerman, Pt:ila., Pa. ~ Middleton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Elizabeth F. Bartlett, Philadelphia, Pa. Henry Perlmutter, Phi xt Pa. Richard T, Mannon, Anderson, Ind. 
it Cummins, Flagstaff, Ariz. Perry Irwin, Fillmore, Calif. Ben Delralle, New Orleans, La. 
argaret Larson, Cheyenne, Wyo. Pauline Irwin, Fillmore, Calif, ack Taylor, Seattle, Wash. 
Toledo, © J. Lawler, NiagaraFalls, N.Y. Walter Dill; Detroit, Mich. 


Lois Posey, Sheridan, Ark. 





Florence Youngs, 





Herbert Heyel, E. Portchester,'N. Y.” Elizabeth Demurjian, New York City John M. Bissell, Germantown, Pa. 
Harold Adair, Elwood, Ind. Selma Jones, Clinton, Mass. iles, Cheyenne, Wyo. 
Carolyn Hull, Troy, N. Y. Wildridge C. Cannon, Oakland, Calif. 1. J. Barber, Clark’s Summit, Pa. 
Cora Johnson, Northford, Conn, Anna Trail, Baltimore, Md, Betty Hail, Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Edward.J. Aitken, E. Boston, Mass. Julia Pellettieri, Utica, N. Y. Angelo Pisarra, Jr., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Gilbert Haus, Baltimore, Md. A. Hamilton, Strathcona; Alt.,Can. Dorothy Sell, Wausau, Wis. 

ie Davis, Perry, Mo. Robert S. Smith, Pawtueket, R-.. Caroline Cantor, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nan Williams, Philadelphia, Pa. Elaine McDermand, Manitowoc, Wis. Bennie Lo . Red Bluff; Cab. 
Elizabeth Kendell, Covington, O. Helen Barker, Plymouth, Ind. Gladys L. Corl, Fillmore, Calif, 
Katherine Burton, Cleveland, O. David Reifman, Brooklyn, N. Y. Michael Friedlein, St. Louis, Mo. 
Beatrice Satterlee, Stockton, Cal. Carl Crabb, Los Angeles, Calif. Josephine W. Boylan, New York City 
Robert S. Jordan, Charlotte, Mich. | Allan B. Morse, McCook, Neb. Norman E. Rogers, Montrose, Pa. 


N 
Max Newman, Bronx, N. Y. 
G. L. Halstead, Kansas City, Mo. 
Charles F. Feast, Jr., Baltimore, Md. Rosa Jackson, New Orl La. 
A. H. Middleton, Jr., F. Oakl'd, Cal. pene . Dunn, E.-L Mass. 
Elmer Morris, Shreve, O. ary -Smith, W i Collingwood. N. J. 
Apes BT avin St: ay Se we’ Metzees, Vi Adiooen. Ma, ye Kine ew CoE o 
ward eski, Toledo, O. .C. Butler, Jr., Washington; D.C. Alvin G, uderer Sand: ,O. 
Francis J. Morley, Chelsea, nie ale Klein, Greeley, Colo.. ° 


Ruth Greason, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Clarence Girard, St. Paul, Minn. 
David Bob, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Thomas Conway, Seattle, Wash. 
Mildred Phillipp, Dayton, O. 


Roy Wirth, N Co. 
Boy Davis Deaeae Mk. 





We regret that every contestant could not receive a money prize, but we were 
glad to mail to each one a trial tube of the safe, sane, and delicious— 


COLGATE'S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


See the Colgate advertisement on page 53 of this issue. 
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Letters 


Valentine’s Day Suggestions 
‘I found that fifty inexpensive valen- 
tines, several sheets of colored construc- 
tion paper, a little time the previous 
evening, and fifty huge pop-corn balls, 
very successfully solved the problem 
for Valentine’s Day at our school. 

I furnished the valentine box, which 
was simply a wooden box with a paste- 
board cover, covered with valentine cut- 
outs and rhymes, having a slit in each 
end for the posting of valentines. By 
the last recess all our valentines had 
been posted. Then our fun began. 

First, the pupils closed their eyes 
while I quietly hid red, green, and yel- 
low hearts cut from construction -paper, 
all about the room. At a tap of the bell 
the search, which lasted five minutes, 
began. At the end of this period each 
pupil counted the hearts which he had 
found. The red hearts counted ten; the 
green ones five; and the yellow ones, 
one. The one having the most hearts 
received a large valentine as a prize. 

Next, a large cut-out valentine in the 
shape of a heart was fastened on the 
wall. Each child, blindfelded, was al- 
lowed to try his luck at pinning another 
paper heart over the one on the wall. 
A valentine was given as prize to the 
successful one. If pupils can shoot 
with bow and arrow, instead of pinning 
a heart over the one on the wail let 
them stand a certain distance from it, 
and see who proves himself the best 
Cupid by piercing the heart with his 
arrow. 

Other ™ contests, such as_ trading 
hearts having letters on them, to see 
who can first get nine hearts spelling 
V-A-L-E-N-T-I-N-E, and writing words 
beginning with the letters V-A-L-E-N- 
T-I-N-E, to see who can get the most 
words in a certain length of time, 
counting only those words which are 
correctly spelled, were held. After 
these contests the valentine box was 
opened and the valentines distributed 

Last, hearts on which were the letters 
A-B-C, etc., were drawn by both girls 
and boys that partners. might be 
matched.:Then each pupil.closed his eyes 
and put his head down on his desk while 
I placed on each desk a pop-corn ball 
wrapped ‘in a paper napkin. When 
these were-distributed all eyes were 


-| opened, but no one was allowed to un- 


wrap his mysterious little:package yet. 
Then the boy and*the girl who had 
drawn the letters “A”-took their pack- 


pop-corn balls, and each tried to take 
a.larger bite than his partner. Other 
couples, “B’s,” “@’s,” -“D’s,”  ete., then 
took their places in turn. As the pop- 
corn balls were sticky, the youngsters’ 
ambition to. win the prize, which was an 
extra pop-corn ball, caused much merri- 
ment, Very often I yet-.hear one of 
them say to another, “Didn’t we have 
the jolliest time last Valentine’s Day?” 
—T. CRISSMAN, Missouri. 


A Patriotic Program 

Here is a suggestive program for 
Washington’s Birthday wie any of 
those numerous other occasions when a 
program of the patriotic type is desired. 
This was originally given with the idea 
of fixing in the pupils’ minds the: im- 
portant periods of American history, as 
follows: 

Sixteenth century—A period of dis- 
covery and exploration. 

Seventeenth ceritury—A period of 
colonization. 

Eighteenth century—A period of 
conflict, resulting in the establishment 
of the infant nation. 

Nineteenth century—A period of de- 
velopment ‘into a strong nationalism. 

Twentieth century—A period in 
which America becomes a world power. 

Five pupils were chosen to represent 
each of the five centuries respectively. 
Each pupil, dressed in costume typical 
of.a particular period, read or recited a 
selection characterizing the period he 
representéd, then stood at one side of 
the stage while the song for that cen- 











tury was surg by a gitls’ chorus behind 
the curtain. Ieeye ss 


ages to the front:of the room where: 
‘| they faced the’ school, unwrapped ‘their 
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One pupil, acting as master of cere- 
monies, announced the century to. be 
represented, the characteristics of that 
century, and the numbers on the pro- 
gram, explaining where they were not 
obvious, the reasons for the selections 
made. The program then ran as fol- 
lows, remarks from the leader being in- 
terpolated as necessary: 

1, Song—“Hardy Norseman” (Book 
of Common School Music, Silver- 
Burdett). ’ 

2. Recitation — “Columbus—Joaquin 
Miller. A 

8, Recitation—“Landing of the Pil- 
grims”’—Mrs. Hemans. 

4. Song—“America.” 

5. Recitation—“The American Flag.” 

6. Song—“Star-Spangled Banner.” 

7. Recitation — “Gettysburg Ad- 
dress.” .,.. ae 

8. Song—“Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public.” 

9. Reading—“The Battle of the 
Marne’—Viviani (In “Bugle Calls 
of Liberty.” Iroquois Publishing 
Company.) 

10. “America the Beautiful”—Kath- 
arine Lee Bates. 

The beauty of this program lies in 
the fact that. it requires no outside time 
for practice. Practically every one of 
these songs and selections is known to 
all pupils in the upper grades. It 
may therefore be given on very short 
notice and the costuming will not 
prove difficult, as there are only five pu- 
pils for whom to provide costumes.— 
B. E. WILLIAMS, Wisconsin. 


For Valentine’s Day 


We decorated a large box by cover- 
ing it with red crepe paper on which 
we pasted white hearts. Then we spent 
two Friday afternoons in cutting out 
hearts, booklets, and Cupids. On the 
blackboard I wrcte all the valentine 
verses that were in the February num- 
ber of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. These weve 
very helpful to the little ones when 
writing their verses. Each day, as the 
children finished their valentiiies, they 
put them in the box. At noons 
and recesses the girls cut out paper 
hearts and strung them on a cord 
‘across the room and along the side 
‘walls. Then the letters V-A-L-E-N- 
T-I-N-E were cut from-stiff colored 
paper and suspended on a cord across 
the front of tle room. On these let- 
ters: we pasted small red hearts. One 
little. girl, dressed in red crepe paper, 
twa Cupid, and helped two 
older boys, who acted as mail: car- 
riers, to distribute the valentines 
among the pupils—E. B. FLEMING, 
Nebraska, 


A. Washington’s Birthday Program 

The following is an account of a 
Washington’s pane ‘program which 
I once. used in a rural-school. 

First -we made pretty invitations in 
the shape of hatchets, which: we: sént 
to all-the parents and -friends ‘inthe 
district. Paper hatchets~ were . also 
pinned to the window- curtains. and 
pictures of the traditional cherry tree 
and hatchet were drawn on.the black- 
board. The children had studied the 
portrait of Washington for picture 
study that month, and the pupils’ best 
work on this study I tacked on the 
wall. The American flag was draped 
on the front board, and wastebaskets 
full of flags and greéns were arranged 
in the front of the room. ‘ 

For the program, the boys sang 
“Marching Song” found in Churchill- 
Grindell Song Book, No. 2. Then eight 
girls danced the old-fashioned colonial 
minuet to Mozart’s “Minuet” played 
on the phonograph. (“Glow .Worm” 
might also be used.) They Wore typi- 
cal colonial costumes and had their 
hair powdered and arranged in true 
colonial style. The littlé folk dr&ima- 
tized the episode ofthe cutting.of the 
cherry tree and _ recited appropriate 
Washington’s Birthday _ selections. 
Next a song, “Washington’s Birthday,” 
found in Churchill-Grindell Song 

ook, was sung by all the girls. The 
rok boyS and girls dramatized the 


irth of Our Flag,”-in which were 





(Continued on page 60) 











low I Achieved Success 
s a Dressmaker 


A personal experience 


By Mrs. Beatrice L. Brennan 
845 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


HEN I was small I loved to de- 

sign and make things, and my 

doll had a most unique and 
sumptuous wardrobe to the envy of all 
other little girls. As I became older 
[ found it was a real joy to help our 
dressmaker plan my clothes a bit dif- 
ferent from those of others. Probably 
it would have occurred to me to plan 
my future along these lines, but all of 
my people had been musical and I 
was devoting hours each day to my 
violin, so the few tentative sugges- 
tions I made about dressmaking were 
ignored. 

Success seemed at hand and I had 
played. my first concert when a serious 
illness came. After weeks and weeks 
I recovered from an operation that 
meant I should never play my violin 
again—I could not reach the fourth 
position any more. 


So I tried to pull myself together 
and went to an art school, but I could 
not seem to take the interest I knew 
I should if I was to reach the top. 


During one of my vacations I mar- 
ried and for a time home and babies 
took all my time. But as the children 
grew older it came to me that before 
long they would go out into the world 
for themselves and I would be with- 
out a task. 


The years had brought me the sure 
knowledge that I loved to plan clothes, 
and I made my own dresses, though not 
without considerable difficulty. Usually 
I got an original and pretty gown only 
after repeated efforts. When son be- 
gan his last’ year in high school I 
started in earnest to look about me 
for some means of obtaining instruc- 
tion. ; 


I soon began to hear many fine 
things about a school 
which taught women 
and girls at home in 
spare time how to 
make all their own 
clothes and prepared 
them for success in 
dressmaking or milli- 
nery as a_ profession. 
This appealed to me, 
for I knew my husband 
was going to object to 
my becoming a _ busi- 
ness woman, not be- 
cause he minded so 
much my choosing that life but be- 
cause he knew I would want to keep 
up our home too, and he was afraid I 
could not stand both. 


My first letter to the Woman’s In- 
stitute brought me such encourage- 
ment that I felt sure I had found just 
what I needed, and they made me 
feel that they would take an interest 
in my success ss ad from the start. So 
I became a member and took up dress- 
making. 

Almost at once I found old diffi- 
culties melting away like magic. Is 
there a woman on earth who does not 
at times wish every gown could be 
made without sleeves? The simple in- 
‘structions I received on this point 
changed the making and setting in of 
sleeves from a nightmare to a pleasure. 
* And how to change a paper pattern 
- to your own measurements so that the 
‘garment is almost perfect without a 
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fitting—oh, I can’t begin to tell how 
many good things those lessons taught 
me almost at once. 


When I was about half through the 
course it seemed a most propitious 
time to start for myself, for the need 
of another dressmaker in our city was 
very evident and I knew I could fit 
anyone now. It was so easy after 
learning the method of the Woman’s 
Institute. So my husband and I had 
a long serious talk and at last he con- 
sented to let me try for one year and 
see how I stood the work. 


We planned it all very carefully and 
it has worked out practically as we 
first planned it. I advertised and se- 
cured two excellent seamstresses who 
could not cut but could sew well. I 
had one hundred cards engraved, so 
that I might reach a few members of 
each little social group 
in our city. Of course 
my membership in a 
number of clubs had 
made me well known 
and most people knew 
I made my own gowns. 

The morning I sent 
out the cards I told the 
girls to come in the fol- 
lowing Monday; I fig- 
ured I might hope for 
a customer in ten days 
—meantime there were 
three of my own dresses 
I wished made. This was the 15th of 
April and those gowns were not fin- 
ished until the first of September, for 
early next morning a woman was at 
my door with two dresses, before night 
I had given appointment to three 
others, and ever since I have been 
obliged to turn work away. 

I have put aside two large rooms in 
our nine room apartment and my hours 
are ten to four to the public, though 
the girls work from eight-thirty to 
five-thirty. This gives me time to 
plan home details early, design for a 
couple of hours and be ready for my 
customers at ten o’clock. After four 
I do necessary shopping, ride horse- 
back for an hour three times a week, 
and walk an hour other days. I find 
I have to keep fit. One day a week I 
reserve for myself to keep in touch 
with the children and my friends, and 
knowing this they are good enough to 
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plan that I may join their fun on this 
day. 

Financially I’ve been successful from 
the start. My prices are not low, but 
I give personal supervision to each fin- 
ished garment, make it a rule to de- 
liver exactly when promised, and I 
seldom have more than two fittings, 
the second one a finishing fitting to be 
sure of details. This appeals to many 
who buy lovely things but will not 
spend hours at the dressmaker’s. 


By the use of a well fitting muslin 
model for each customer, I even make 
clothes for several whom I never fit 
personally, and I’ve been quite success- 
ful with this work, though I really 
like to talk a gown over with the cus- 
tomer if possible. 


The work is very pleasant and my 
rooms are never the scene of a jangle 
—a fact I attribute to the sure knowl- 
edge of my work which the Institute 
gave me. 


This fall I shall specialize in evening 
clothes. This-line appeals to me and 
I find success in this work pays better 
than making other gowns. Moreover 
as soon as possible my daughter is go- 
ing to take the millinery course, for 
while she sings well, voices can fail, 
and she can just as well have a busi- 
ness within her grasp, as it may be 
possible that she will some day want 
he ig independent of father or hus- 

and. 


I am glad to recommend the Wom- 


‘an’s Institute to any woman who is 


looking for an easy, delightful way to 
learn dressmaking. It has paid me a 
thousand times over and made possible 
the fulfilment of my fondest dreams. 


This actual experience of Mrs. Bren- 
nan, told in her own words, is not un- 
usual. More than 85,000 women and 
girls, in city, town, and country, have 
proved that you can easily and quick- 
ly learn, through the Woman’s Insti- 
tute, in your own home, during spare 
time, to make stylish, becoming 
clothes and hats for yourself, your 
family, and others, at less than half 
their usual cost, ~ 


It makes no difference where you 
live, because all the instruction is car- 
ried on by mail. And it is no disad- 
vantage if you are employed during 


fh 


the day or have household duties that 
occupy most of your time, because 
you can devote as much or as little 
time to the course as you desire and 
just whenever it is convenient. 


The Institute’s courses are practical, 
fascinating and complete. They begin 
with the very simplest stitches and 
seams, taking nothing for granted, 
and proceed by logical steps until you 
can design and completely make even 
the most elaborate coats and suits. 

Every step is explained fully. You 
learn how to design your own pat- 
terns or use tissue-paper patterns, and 
how to cut, fit, and finish garments of 
all kinds. 


You learn the secrets of distinctive 
dress—what colors and fabrics are 
most appropriate for different types 
of women, how to design and create 
original dresses, how to copy gar- 
ments you see in shop windows, on the 
street, or in fashion magazines, or 
how to adapt and combine features that 
make clothes distinctively becoming. 


The Institute’s courses are so com- 
plete that hundreds of students have, 
with absolutely no other preparation, 
opened up shops of their own and en- 
joy large incomes and independence as 
professional dressmakers or milliners. 


It costs you nothing to find out all 
about the Woman’s Institute and what 
it can do for you. Just send a letter, 
post card, or the convenient coupon 
below and you will receive—without 
obligation—the full story of this great 
school that has brought to women and 
girls all over the world the happiness 
of having dainty, becoming clothes, 
savings almost too good to be true, and 
the joy of being independent in a suc- 
cessful business. 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 
Dept. 32-P, Scranton, Penna. 
Please send me one of your booklets 
and tell me how I can learn the sub- 
ject marked below: 
(© Home Dressmaking 
O Professional Dressmaking 


RMI Paadidachaacantsslsdddaissidesdiabacsasanotidsiecnsteios 
(Please specify whether Mrs. or Miss) 


C) Millinery 
0) Cooking 
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IS PRAYER EVER 
ANSWERED? IF $0, 


When, Where, Why and How? 


‘T has been discovered that when the financier goes into his private of- 
fice, or the scientist-into his laboratory, or the Christian retires to his 
closet, each is bringing the same law into operation, and the results 

which he secures will be in exact accordance with his ability to meet the 
requirements of the law. 


We know that the Universe is governed by law; that-for every effect 
there must be a cause, and that the same cause, under the same condi- 
tions, will invariably. produce the same effect. . Consequently, if prayer 
has ever been answered, it will always be answered if the proper condi- 
tions are complied with. This must necessarily be true; otherwise the 
Universe would be a Chaos.instead of a.Cosmos. The answer to.prayer 
is therefore subject to law, and these laws are definite, exact and scien- 
tific, just as are the laws governing Gravitation and Electricity:. An un- 
derstanding of these laws takes the foundation of Christianity out of the 


realm of superstition and credulity and places it upon the ‘firm rock of: 


Scientific Understanding. 


It is the solvent for every physical, economic,.industrial, social and 
political ill in existence. In fact, it would appeat to be the Creator’s 
magnificent provision for the emancipation of mankind, . 


We will be glad to send evidence showing how thousands are: making 
use Of this discovery and thereby finding health, comfort, prosperity and 
“whatsoever things they desire.” 

LECTURERS, TEACHERS AND ORGANIZERS WANTED 
EVERYWHERE 


The Master Key Institute . 


234 Howard Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HOME GARDENING 


FOR SCHOOL CHILDREN 


\7E will send Free two little Booklets, ‘‘Rules for 
YY Growing Flowers” and ‘‘Making a Vegetable 
Garden,” together with a Home Gardening Catalog for | 
School Children, with 15 colored and 15 type pages of 
Flowers, Vegetables, Bulbs, Hardy Plants, House Plants, 
Berries, etc. As all articles are very inexpensive any 
child can for a few cents start a Home Garden. | 


Commission Paid to Teachers for Taking Orders 
and Full Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Children should not miss seeing this lovely little | 
Catalog with colored illustrations—we will send as | 
many copies as can be used to advantage in any school. | 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, INc. _. 
Junior Garden Dept. : Floral Park, N. Y. 








February 1921 


Observe the National Week of Song. 


February 20 to 26 


We are again calling attention to the National Week of ‘Song, which 
we have-urged-in previous years and which has ‘been observed under that 
designation since 1916. In our January issue we gave a general statement of 
its purpose and suggestion as to the manner of celebration. The particular 
way in which the week will be observed will differ according to local condi- 
tions and circumstances of different communities. The main purpose is to 
make it a week in which singing shall be a special feature in the schools and 
in the community.. Z x 

We appeal particularly to the schools and the teachers as it is largely 
through these ‘instrumentalities that the week can*be given the real charac- 
ter which is desired. Community. and welfare agencies, community choruses 
_and choral societies,-if there are such,-should”be interested so as to include 
the entire community.and make one evening’ at least the occasion of a general 
community gathering. HS 

The real purpose of the Week of Song. can be.carried out only by the “use 
of the best songs and those that ‘should be known and sung by ‘the: people. 
Naturally the National songs would come first in our thoughts. These were 
sung more freely and we became more familiar with them during the: years 
of war, and they should not be neglected or forgotten now. Then there: are 
the Folk songs of America and Europe ‘which have won the love ‘of. the. peo- 
ple; hymns and carols and old ballads of sentiment which are connected’ with 
the days long past. It is unnecessary to give a list of these’ songs and impos- 
sible to mention all of them that would be desirable, but under the headings 
above mentioned the following are suggestive and will help in a selection: 

Patriotic Songs: America; Star-Spangled Banner; Yankee Doodle; Red, 
White and Blue; Hail Columbia; Battle Hymn of the Republic. College Songs: 
Tavern in: the Town;'My Bonnie; Good Night, Ladies; Jingle Bells; Juanita ; 
Upidee; Music in the Air. American Folk Songs: Swanee River; Old Ken- 
tucky. Home; Quilting Party; Old Oaken Bucket; Home, Sweet Home;, Annie 
Lisle; Ben Bolt. Folk Songs of Other Lands: Annie Laurie; Last Rose of 
Summer; Comin’ Thro the Rye; Loreley; Loch Lomond; Forsaken; How Can | 
Leave Thee; Last Night; Auld Lang Syne. Songs of Sentiment: When the 
Swallows Homeward Fly; The Kerry Dance; Larboard: Watch; Love’s Old 
Sweet Song; Then You’ll Remember Me; In the Gloaming; Sweet and Low; 
Alice, Where Art Thou? When You and I Were Young, Maggie. -Hymns antl 
Carols: Holy Night; First Nowell; O, Little Town of Bethlehem; Hark, 
the Herald Angels Sing; Oh, Come, All Ye. Faithful, (Adeste Fideles); It 
Came Upon the Midnight Clear; Lead, Kindly Light;. Abide With Me; Jerusa- 
lem the Golden; Onward, Christian Soldiers; Coronation (“All Hail the 
Power”) ; Come, Thou Almighty King. . vt ; 

Keep the purpose of the National Week of Song in mind:in arranging your 
program. Remember the week—Februaiy 20-26, the week including Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, and as you sing in your schools or in your community gath- 
erings, remember also the inspiring fact that during that same week, from 
one end to the other of this broad land, there ‘is a chorus of voices uniting 
with you in the old melodies, the patriotic songs, folk songs and classical favor 


ites. 





Teachers’ Help-One-Another Pe er eee from Page 58 — 


represented Betsy Ross, George|and deliver them. This postman also 


Washington and several other histori- | announces his approach with his 
cal characters. We concluded the pro- | whistle—Daisy M. Moors, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


gram by singing “America” and ‘The 
Star Spangled Banner,” and by giving 


the flag salute.—K. E. Brown, Oregon. Primary Word Drill 


I find that a rural school primary 
class, that have no supplementary 


Valentine’s Day in the Primary Room 
readers, are very apt to memorize their 





























As Valentine’s Day draws near, the 
teacher’s ingenuity is taxed to vary 
the delivery of school valentines. The 
youngsters tire of the same procedure 
eVery year. 

When the valentines are all ready, 
let a boy, bearing a mailsack and 
carrying a small whistle, start to col- 
lect the valentine mail from. the 
streets. The aisles are the streets and 
may be named First, Second, Third, 
ete., A, B, C, etc., or any names that 
you choose. 

As the small postman (who may 
have a small flag to show he is in 
Uncle Sam’s employ) enters each 
street, he should’ blow his whistle 
lustily so that all will know he is near 
and be ready to hand him the valen- 
tines they wish to mail to their friends, 
as he passes their door. The postman 
heaps the collected valentines on the 
teacher’s desk, which is the postoffice. 

If desired, some pupil may be ap- 
pointed postmaster and each pupil in 
turn call at the postoffice for. his‘ val- 
entine. Or the postmaster may call 


-| out the names. on the valentines as 


they come to his hand, and the pupil 
come forward and receive his property. 
Or another postman may be appointed 
to arrange the valentines in the post- 


_| office into packs, ‘according. to streets, |. 





text and so not become really good 
workers. To avoid this I put a list of 
familiar words on the board. The pu- 
pils will quickly recognize them. Then 
I write (at first in print) a question 
onthe board. The pupils read the ques- 
tion to themselves and then one of them 
takes the pointer and points to the 
words (in the proper order) that an- 
swer the question. New words can be 
quickly learned:in this way.- By the 
teacher’s having her questions clearly 
in mind she will need only a few words 
on the board, to enable pupils to answer 
the ‘questions, 
Or she may vary the drill by having 
a pupil come forward and whisper a 
question to her. These questions can be 
made somewhat personal by using the 


-children’s namés and the children take 


great joy in recognizing their own 
names. For example—the teacher 
prints “Does Maxine have -the ball?’ 
Some other pupil takes the pointer and 
points to the words “No, she, does, not, 
have, the, ball’ successively. Or the 
teacher prints, “Can John run?”: And 
the child points te words that answer 
the question—Marion KEtcHaM, In- 
‘diana. ; 
_ , (Continued on page 77) 
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JQ EADERS of ictor Primary | And-Here Are the New Prices—The Lowest Prices 

, ” is a~ . oMare : Silk Taffeta Dresses. last Spring were from: $21.98 to $54.50. Thi 
Plans, here ex a message of Lower Prices, Spring’s’ pe ae ore frtan $11 98 to $25.00. — . 4 

: of Better Styles. and more Lasting Satisfaction Women’s All-Wool Coats—Last Spring’s prices were $18.98 to $67.50. 


Bai i te Spri ; 98 50. 
than you: have known before. ; Tie Spring’s prices are $9.98 to $32.50 
Georgette Waists that last year were from $6.98 to $21.50 are this year 


The. “NATIONAL” | Money-Saving’ Style Book pictured here, from $3.25 to $10.95. We also have a complete selection of other beautiful 
offers you complete the-bést New York Styles for Spring in everything _ waists at from 98¢ to $5.98. 

















‘for women’s, men’s and children’s wear These are but examples of the many 
.and at lowest. prices. - : If: You Live In One of the States listed below Toons new prices you should 
To have this book in your home is to » write to our | Kansas City house for your copy of the ow, no matter where you buy. The 
have price stgndard'a standard of | GNATIONAL” Style Book’ The Kemet Ciy Soir Bk |“ Na'TIONAL” Money Saving Styl 
values. To study it is to know the new New York styles—the same New Yori qualities—the same Book is filled with just such prices—and 
Styles and the new prices—the lowest New York :prices. The only difference is, that Kansas City always it is the standard, it tells you 
prices for Spring. ' being nearer to you, you will get your orders quicker. how much you should pay for whatever 
; rt? oo" tn Nebraska Colorado Louisiana b 

5 . *e of Y Kansas New Mexico Ckhlahoma you buy. 
, _Economize on four | i anal drtning | | ae It is a book filled with all the new 
Spring. Clothes. Washington Oregon California beauty in women’s fashions for Spring— 
Riseiteiiliis Gir active Better cual a ° the interesting, profitable, Money-Sav- 
lower prices. Prices: are now down to 5442 Independence Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri copy is yours free—just for the asking. 
Don’t you at least miss its pleasure 


the level that they were some years ago . 
‘and the quality.of “NATIONAL” goods If You Live in Any Other State Than Those and advantage. Write for your free 
- is pre-war quality always. — Listed Above, Write to copy today. 


N ational Cloak and Suit Company, 254 West 24th Street,-New York City 
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© K. V. Co. 
Cowboy and Pony Holding Thrown Cow 
In stereoscopic form the above picture shows the scene with all the real- 
ism of a visit to a ranch. 
Used during the study period, illustrating the day’s lesson, stereographs 
furnish a wealth of accurate and lasting information and stimulate interest. 
Use slides for review, once a week, covering the topics studied with 
| stereographs, and let the pupils do the talking, instead of the teacher. 
The Keystone System for Visual Education—600 stereographs and their 
| duplicates in lantern slides—furnish illustrations for each day’s work. 
A Teachers’ Guide, the result of many years experiment in the class room, 
| shows just how to use the system. 
An index, cross referenced, points out several thousand uses of the 600 
stereographs and slides. 
Farther Information on request 


KEYSTONE VIEW._COMPANY, INC. 
Department N, MEADVILLE, PA. 


























Kewaunee 


Laboratory xvewabuateu= 
for Better Schools 


School Superintendents and Teachers 


Should be familiar with the complete line of Laboratory Furniture 
manufactured by this premier institution of its kind in America before 
making any decision as to the equipment that will be required for the 
proper teaching of the sciences. 


You will be interested in Kewaunee designs, embodying, as they do, 
the co-ordinated results of your experience in teaching and ours in manu- 
facturing. Better Laboratory equipment is absolutely essential to thor- 
ough work on the part of the instructor and intelligent reciprocation on 
the part of the student. 





Kewaunee Furniture and Service 
prompted the following letter from a 
prominent Principal in Massachusetts: 


“The equipment is very satisfactory to me 
in appearance and I expect it will prove to be 
equally so in service. As for the attention your 
company has given to the details, I may say 
that I shall be glad to serve personally as a 
reference for prospective customers.’”’ 





Physics and Biology Laboratory Table 
No. 1011. Convenient for Physics, Botany 
and Zoology. Room for four students. 


Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture covers the needs of teachers of Phys- 
ics, Chemistry, Biology, Zoology, Domestic Science and Art, Manual 
Training, Electricity and Physiography. For complete information ad- 
dress the factory at Kewaunee. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE Ye EXPERTS 


PACIFIC SALES DIVISION, 100 Lincoln Street, 


6th Floor Metropolitan Bldg. NEW YORK OFFICE, 
Los Angeles, Cal. KEWAUNEE, WIS. 70 Fifth Avenue 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO DALLAS LITTLE ROCK KANSAS CITY SPOKANE D 
MINNEAPOLIS ALEXANDRIA, La. ATLANTA TORONTO COLUMBUS 


























Biography as an Aid 

(Continued from page 36) 
Some of these sayings were old English 
maxims; others were original with 
Franklin. “Diligence is the mother of 
good luck”; “A stitch in time saves 
nine”; “A penny saved is-.a penny 
earned”; “Keep your store and -your 
store will keep you”; “Silks and satins, 
scarlets and velvets put out the kitchen 
fire,”—these and many others may be 
learned, written on the board and in 
notebooks, or used for practice in pen- 
manship. 

Ways of earning money may then be 
discussed and the pupils will have much 
of interest to tell about raising chickens 
and pigs and calves, or carrying pa- 
pers, running errands, taking care of 
children, helping with housework, etc., 
and it is often with great pride that 
they tell how much of this money they 
have saved and what plans they have of 
increasing their savings. All this dis- 
cussion naturally awakens a spirit of 
emulation in the other pupils who have 
little to tell on the subject, and it be- 
comes a matter of pride with them to 
say that they too have started a bank 
account. 

Arithmetic lessons can be used to ad- 
vantage while working on the subject of 
thrift: 

“If Mary saves a penny a day or a 

nickel a week from January 1, 1921, 

to June 1, how much money can she 

save in a year?” 

“How much does Henry spend on 

soda-water in a month, if he pays 10 

cents for a glass twice a week?” 

With the upper grades who are 
studying interest, much emphasis can 
be placed on the fect that money earns 
money and that At is a friend that 
works for us nights and Sundays: 

“If Harold takes out two shares of 

building and loan stock at $.75 a 

share when he is ten years old, how 

much will he have to help him to go 
to college when he is eighteen?” 

Here the rate of interest, the time 
shares take to mature, the value of 
compound interest and the advantage 
of having to make payments promptly 
each month must all be considered. 

But after all, the most effective 
training in thrift is accomplished in the 
home. Hence a large part of the teach- 
er’s problem lies in interesting the par- 
ents and gaining their co-operation. In 
some places this has been done to a cer- 
tain degree through the Parent-Teach- 
ers Associations. Another very helpful 
plan is to invite the parents to a Thrift 
Afternoon or Evening, making a special 
effort to get the fathers as well as the 
mothers to come. The board may be 
decorated with Poor Richard’s sayings; 
an exhibit of bank and check-books, 
building and loan certificates, thrift 
stamps, and thrift literature may be 
placed on a table. The program may 
consist of short talks on the subjects 
already suggested, varied with simple 
dialogues. For example: a scene in a 
bank where a prospective depositor 
asks the cashier about opening a sav- 
ings account and the cashier explains 
the advantages of the plan; a conversa- 
tion between a boy who comes to make 
his monthly payment at the building 
and loan association, a friend who 
comes with him to ask questions about 
opening an account, and the clerk; a 
dialogue between two children who 
come to the bank to draw out their 
Christmas savings fund, discuss what 
presents they are going to buy with the 
money, and meet a child who is discon- 
solate because he has nothing to spend 
for Christmas; etc., etc. 

The following program was usea to 
good advantage for Thrift Day by an 
eighth grade class: 

1. Explanation of the Meaning of 

Thrift. 

2. Why Every Boy and Girl Should 
Have an Allowance. 

3. How to Spend an Allowance. 

4. What Is Meant by the Budget Sys- 
tem in the Home? 

5. Debate: Resolved, That it is 
cheaper to own one’s home than to 
rent it. 

6. Resolved, That Groceries Should 
be Ordered Personally Instead of 
over the Telephone. — ' 
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7, Short Talks on Different Ways of 
Earning and Saving Money. _ 
8. Thrift Stories from Franklin’s 
Autobiography and Other Sources. 
9. One of Poor Richard’s Thrift Say- 
ings, by Each Member of the 
Class. , 
10. What We Learned of Thrift dur- 
ing War Days. 
11. Some Thrift Dialogues. 
12. The Use of the Check-Book. 
13. The Advantages of the Cash over 
the Credit System. ‘ 
14. The Advantaes of Keeping a Per- 
sonal Expense Account. 
15. Ways of Meeting the High Cost of 
Living in the Home. 

If the talks are made brief (say, two 
minutes) it will be possible for every 
member of the class to take part in 
them or in the dialogues. The latter 
can be written by the pupils for lan- 
guage lessons and will give valuable 
practice in punctuating and paragraph- 
ing conversation. The talks should be 
given without notes, but as much illus- 
trative matter as possible should be 
shown by the speakers. In the talk 
about the use of the check-book, the pu- 
pil should show checks and stubs and 
also put on the board a copy of a check 
and stub, properly filled in, to which he 
can refer during his explanation. Of 
course, if any lasting impression is to 
be made, these thrift lessons must be 
followed up and the matter kept before 
the children in arithmetic, composition, 
and other lessons at intervals during 
the year. 

By sending a postal card stating that 
you wish to use the material in school 
work, very helpful literature may be 
secured free from the following: 

Savings Division 

War Loan Organization, Treasury 
Dept., Washington, D. C. 
The American Society for Thrift 
6 North Clark St. 
Chicago, IIl. 
Savings Organization 
105 West Monroe St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


“Teacher Hygiene” 
(Continued from page 34) 


there is to be found “perhaps the only 
course in ‘teacher hygiene’ that there 
is. 

Leaders in the school world for the 
past quarter of a century have known 
Dr. Kirk as a fighter for advancement. 
It has been noticed that he never was 
afraid to adopt in his own school the 
program he has advocated for others, 
and one by one the things he has 
struggled for have come to be adopted 
generally. Those who attended the 
N. E. A. meeting in Cleveland last 
winter will remember hearing Dr. 
Reed of the Kirksville faculty tell 
about the work of the institution. Dr. 
Reed was for several years a success- 
ful teacher and school superintendent 
and he knows the problems and the 
view point of the educator. Later he was 
graduated from the American School 
of Osteopathy. For these reasons he 
is regarded as well fitted to evolve a 
first rate course in “teacher hygiene.” 


Resolved, (1) That the boys and 
girls now in the public schools are to 
be the American workers and rulers 
of the future; (2) That intelligence, 
guided by a sensitive and enlight- 
ened conscience is the standing army 
that promotes the progress and safe- 
guards the liberty of the Republic—it 
is the surest road to Americanization; 
(8) That the public schools must 
provide this training; (4) That the 
kind of teacher employed is the test 
of our faith in education—only the 
best will answer; (5) That the 
schools, rural as well as urban, and 
teacher-training institutions should 
receive generous support, and this, the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association, pledges 
earnest support to all movements look- 
ing toward educational betterment; (6) 
That we pledge this enthusiastic sup- 
port to the Wisconsin idea in education, 
and to the early enactment into law by 
Congress of the Smith-Towner Bill.— 
Resolution passed by Wisconsin Bank- 
ers Association, North Lake, Wiscon- 
sin. 
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Mighty as it may be, the power or the 
skill of one man will accomplish. only 


a human limit. We know of no other machine 
that so greatly multiplies man-power as does the 
Mimeograph. Five thousand well-printed duplicates of 
a typewritten sheet d:livered every hour, with only a 
few minutes consumed in getting ready to print, is a 
truly remarkable accomplishment, even in these days of 

urgent speed. In your own office or school room, under your direct 

supervision, the work can be privately and cleanly done—at negligible 
cost. -And if diagrams, illustrations or plans are needed, they may be 
included on the same sheet by a simple method of tracing. The Mimeo- 


graph costs little to install and little to operate—and it is a mighty power 
for efficiency and economy in thousands of educational institutions. Write 


for booklet ‘‘U-1” to the A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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LESSON OF THE 
VACANT SPACE 














1. Impression 
Incompleteness 
Emotional Reaction 
Desire to have space filled 


Without Realization of 
Desire 


Vacant space in mind 
Mental sluggishness 
‘“No impression—no ex- 


pression ” 
3. With Partial Realization 
of Desire 


Sketch in vacant space a bird, a tree, 
a house, a line, or even a dot and 


Ideas rise into ‘‘Dome of 
Consciousness” 


4. With Full Realization of 
Desire 


Fill hundreds of such spaces with 
views in form of stereographs, or 
lantern slides, so rich in educational 
content that thousands of concepts 
are supplied and 


Mental activity, reactions 
and self-expression result. 


Underwood’s * World Visual- 
ized for the Classroom” is 
a 600-set, or a 1000-set, of 
stereographs, or lantern slides, 
made from negatives, selected 
from the largest collection of edu- 
cational subjects in the world; is 
classified under ali heads that can 
be taught visually; is indexed and 
filed so topic and material are 
readily found. 


Write for particulars. 


WELCOME TO OUR BOOTH AT ATLANTIC CITY 
MEETING OF THE N.E. A. 





85 Years of Unsurpassed Supremacy 
**Quality First’’ 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


INCORPORATED, 


417 Fifth Avenue, New York 


| Dept. M. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLAYS 


Best Entertainment Material 


deersash and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday 


By Some of Us, for All of Us 
(Continued from page 45) 


usual sweet, helpful, competent self 
when one day the principal asked her 
to accompany him to the superintend- 
ent’s office. 

The very next day Miss Rowe had a 
“picked” section of wenty of the third 
graders, a spcial time arrangement, a 
fair salary adjustment, and recognized 
supervision of all wayeronne activi- 
ties for her building. Just before that 
session closed, she was notified that 
the following year she would be su- 
pervisor of playground work for an 
entire school district, at a salary that 
would enable her to remain in her 
chosen work and at the same time 
really live. 


A Tested Program 
(Continued from page 21) 
tion work. “Oh, goodness, they had 
their A-B-C’s and numbers,—and that 
was all in those days.” 

“But what did they do when they 
went to their seats?” 

“Just squirmed,” was her response. 
Aren’t you glad modern education is di- 
recting “squirming” into beneficial 
channels? 

The old system of all grades together 
has two more or less doubtful advan- 
tages. Younger children learn much by 
listening to recitations of their elders, 
while older children can review ele- 
mentary work by hearing younger pu- 
pils recite. The longer hours in the 
schoolroom, too, are doubtless not with- 
out value. We retained some of this 


| last advantage in the definite assign- 


ment of home work—generally written 
—in drill problems or composition. 
I'requently also the third grade re- 
mained with the older children to give 
an especially hard reading lesson more 
study or to “do” drill combinations in 
arithmetic from the board. 

Although our plan far from solved 
all rural school problems, we feel that 
it successfully solved some of them and 
that it is worthy of a trial whereever 
the homes are sufficiently near the 


i schoolhouse to make such an arrange- 


ment practicable. 


| Playgrounds—City ‘and Rural 


(Continued on page 17) 

America to-day who are not thinking 
of ways and means of preserving and 
promoting the health of pupils. There 
are a great many local, state, and na- 
tional societies that are trying to im- 
press upon our people the necessity of 
giving more attention to the improve- 
ment of the health of the young than 
has been done in the past. Now there 
is probably no program of health in- 
struction or education which could be 
more effective than a program of 
varied plays and games in a well-ap- 
pointed and well-conducted set Sate 5 
In one sense, nature has developed all 
the organs of the body in response to 
the needs of individuals to perform the 
activities involved in plays and games. 
When the organs are so used they de- 
velop appropriately and acquire vigor- 
ous resistance to disease, but when they 
are not so used they are not likely. to 
develop fully, and they are certain not 
to gain such vigor that they can main- 
tain endurance in-times of strain and 
stress. 


With responsibility there must go 
authority. If the superintendent is to 
be made responsible he must be given 
the necessary authority. On the other 
hand the superintendent who attempts 
to run a single-handed administration 
will be a failure and deserves to be a 
failure. A type of administration rahe 
be developed that will make it possible 
for every member of the instructional 
staff to make his or her contribution in 
the determination of policies and to the 
promotion of the schools. In this spirit 
and with this aim I expect to labor 
with you in the best interests of the 
boys and girls of Denver.—Supt. J. H. 
Newlon of Denver. 


Invitations, Announcements,Etc. 
100 in script lettering includ- 
é ing iss ing goose — gee envelopes, $3.50. 


Write xr samples. 








N. Ott Engraving Cow 1031 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Part I—Recitations for Prim zn 


Part l1I—Recitations for Older 
ics. 





for Familiar Sense. 
Part V—Quotations about Lincoln. 


though not so well known. 


pleased with t 


paring a 














Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Adapted for All Ages of School Children 


The Book is made up as follows: 


Part VI—Anecdotes of oon 
Part bia 2 anny Epigrams (W 


known sayings of Tareln.) 


Past VIlI—Dialogues and Plays. 
Part IX—Suggestive Programs. 

There has always been a dearth of Lincoln material for the little speayie. This 
book will remedy the the omission for it en much for even the first graders. 
Recitations for Older Pupils embrace the famous poems and others of great value 
Almost one hundred pages of Dialogues and Plays 
many of hha will include an entire schoolroom. The teacher will be especially 
he number of bright little dialogues for the younger children. . Sug- 
gestive Programs show many clever arrangements of the material in the book. 

This Collection Will Solve All Problems Attendant Upon Pre- 
Program for Lincoin’s Birthday, in any School. 


192 Pages. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 





Pieces and Plays for Washington’ S Birthday 





Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Adapted for All Ages of School Children 


The book is made up as follows: 


Patt I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part V—Quotations from Washington. 
Part ar pg for Older Pupils. _— Vi—Quotations about Washington. 
Part IlI—A :ros art VII—Dr:lls and Dances. 

Part 1V—Verses: for Familiar Tunes. Part Vill—Dialegues and Plays. 
This is a collection of Washington material that will fill many a need. The 
will find a splendid selection from which to choose for a Washington pro- 
gram. Most of the recitations have never appeared in any other collection; they 


have been chosen for their naturalness and literary value. The Dialogues and |-@, ys 
Plays possess the unusual distinction of having been successfully acted in school- | { 


rooms ; and another feature is that in many of them an entire room of pupils may 
take part. Also there is an abundance of material for very small children. 

This Collection Will Solve All Problems Attendant upon Pre- 
paring a Program for Washington’s Birthday, in any School. 


_ PIECES “PLAYS Jer. 
~ WASHINGTONS.BIRTHD DAY 





192 Pages. Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 

















Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 








PIECES“ PLAYS 
-_fePRIMARY PUPILS 








Dialogues and Plays for little people, 














Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Suppose that someone said to you that there had 
been published a recitation book which was made up 
of pieces for the little folk to speak, every one of 
which was as bright and happily expressed as Field’s 
‘Jest "Fore Christmas’’ or Riley’s ‘‘Little Orphant 
Annie,’’ would you not hasten to buy acopy? Our 
new book belonging to the famous ‘‘Pieces and Plays’’ 
series will delight teachers of primary grades. 
collection of recitations has been years in the making 
and consists of the ‘‘cutest,’’ cleverest, most child- 


like verses imaginable. The second part of the book i is devoted to 
This beok i is just the one to 


The 


turn to when you are looking for a “‘piece” ora “‘play’’ for Friday 
& ‘ 3 afternoon or for Closing or Patrons’ Day, or any of the many social 
: occasions that are scattered through a school year. 


aio ahead z Price, 35 Cents, postpaid. 





Dialogues and Plays for Country ee 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular |9y 


program. Boys and girls will adore to ‘‘dress up’ 


awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 


Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are | #} 
serious, but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure | 4 
to interest and please an audience. The book contains more than twenty- 
five selections, ranging from dialogues that “act’’ three minutes to plays 
Teachers who are looking for 
selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other programs wiil be 


that will consume thirty minutes’ time. 


delighted with the book. Price,35 Cents, postpaid. 


?in their 
elders’ clothes and take the parts of ‘‘Pa Green,’’ Eliza | 
Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the |% 
poor housekeeper, and their efforts are sure to create much |} ¥ 
merriment. There is a part for every child, the timid, the 














Other Popular Titles 


SELECTED FROM THE INSTRUCTOR 


ENTERTAINMENT SERIES 
Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages..... 33) 
Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages..... ibis 285 
Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages.............eeeeees 35 
Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages.... .35 
Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages 30 
Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages...  .30 
Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages.........  .80 
Choice School Speaker. 128 pages.................. aa 
Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages...... re nN | ‘ 30 
Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages.............. 30 
Little Plays and Exercises. Books I, II and III. 192 pp. each 35 

Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound........... 75 
The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound..... 1.25 











F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE,N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bidg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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Either Playing or Singing—Every Step 
Made Simple as A B C by Print-and-Pic- 
ture Lessons That You Can’t Go Wrong 
On. 
TRY IT ON APPROVAL 
Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson— 
and Nothing Whatever to Pay Unless You 
' Are Satisfied. 


How often have you wished that you knew how to play the 
violin or piano—or whatever your favorite instrument may_be— 
or that you could take part in singing? 

How many an evening’s pleasure has been utterly spoiled”and 
ruined by the admission - can’t sing,” or “No, I am sorry, but I 
can’t play.” 

At all social gatherings some one is sooner or later sure to sug- 
gest music. When the others gather around for the fun the one 
who can take no part feels hopelessly out of it—a wall flower— 
a mere listener and looker on! 
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ARN MUSIC AT HOME 
—New Way Makes It Easy 


right way—teach you to play or sing by 
note. No “trick” music, no “numbers,” no 
makeshifts of any kind. 

I call my method ‘“‘new’’—simply be- 
cause it so radically different from the old 
and hard-to-understand ways of teaching 
music. But my method is thoroughly time 
tried and proven. Over 250,000 successful 
pupils—in all parts of the world, and in- 
cluding all ages from boys and girls of 7 to 
8 to men and women of 70—are the proof. 
Read the enthusiastic letters from some of 
them, which you will find printed at the right 
kind of letters I am receiving in practically every mail. 





samples of the 
My files 


Largely through the recom- 





contain thousands of such letters. 
mendations of satisfied pupils, I have built up the largest schoo! 
of music in the world. 

But I don’t ask you to judge my methods 





Or those long and lonesome evenings at 
home, when minutes seem like hours—how 
quickly the time would pass if you could 
spend it at the piano or organ—or in making 
a violin “‘talk,” or in enjoying some other in- 


strument. Piano 
. Organ 
And now—at last—this pleasure and sat- Violin 
isfaction that you have so often wished for Drum and Traps 
can easily be added to your daily life. Banjo ; 
ae ; Tenor Banjo 
No need to join a class or pin yourself Mandolin 
down to certain hours for lessons or practice. Clarinet 
No need to pay a dollar or more per lesson Flute 
s , : Saxophone 
to a private teacher. Neither the question Cello 


of time nor expense is any longer a bar— 





LEARN TO PLAY BY NOTE 


FOR BEGINNERS OR 
ADVANCED PUPILS 


by what others say or by what I myself say. 
You can take any course on trial—singing or 
any instrument you prefer—and judge en- 
tirely by your own progress. If for any rea- 
son you are not satisfied with the course or 


Harmony and with what you learn from it, then it won’t 


Composition on aa sien. Seaman aide 
Sight Singing cost you a single penny. guaran ee satis- 
Guitar faction. On the other hand, if you are 
oe pleased with the course, the total cost 

lian . P 

Staak Te taiie amounts to only a few cents a lesson, with 
Harp your music and everything also included. 
a When learning to play or sing is so easy, 

iccolo : . ee a r 
Trombone why continue to confine your enjoyment of 


music to mere listening? Why not at least 








every one of the obstacles that have been 
confining your enjoyment to mere listening have now been re- 
moved. 

My method of teaching music—in your spare time at home, 
with no strangers around to embarrass you—makes it amazingly 
easy to learn to sing by note or to play any instrument. 

You don’t need to know the first thing about music to begin— 
don’t need to know one note from another. My method takes 
out all the hard part—overcomes all the difficulties—makes your 
progress easy, rapid and sure. 

Whether for an advanced pupil or a beginner, my method is a 
revolutionary improvement over the old methods used by private 
teachers. The lessons I send you explain every point and show 
every step in simple Print-and-Picture form that you can’t go 
wrong on—every step is made as clear as A B C. My method 
makes each step so easy to understand and practice that even 
children only 7 to 10 years old have quickly 
become accomplished players or 
singers under my direction by xi 


let me send you my free book that tells you 
all about my methods? I know you will 
find this book absorbingly interesting, sim- 





ply because it shows you how easy it is to 
turn your wish to play or sing into an 
actual fact. Just now I am making a spec- 
ial short-time offer that cuts the cost per 
lesson in two—send your name now, before 
this special offer is withdrawn. No obli- 
gation—simply use the coupon or send 
your name and address in a letter or on a 
postcard. 

Instruments supplied when needed, cash 
or credit. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


62 Brunswick Bldg., NEW YORK 


MT MT TTT 
V LALA RASS AL 





mail. Also thousands of men and 
women 50 to 70 years old—in- 
cluding many who had never be- 
fore tried to play any instrument 
or taken a lesson of any kind— 
have found my method equally 
easy. My method is as thorough 
as it is easy. I teach you the only 














‘ 


Name 
Please print name 


Address 


MR. DAVID F. KEMP, President 
U. S. School of Music, 62 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 

Please send me your free book, 
and particulars of your Special Offer. 
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SUCCESS 


“Since I've been taking 
your lessons I've made over 
$200 with my violin. Yo ur 
lessons surely are fine.’’"— 
Melvin Freeland, Me Acopi in, 
N. J. 

“When I started with you 
I knew nothing about the 
Cornet or music, but now I 
can play almost any piece 
of music.’’-—Kasson Swan, 


Denmark, Col. Co., Nova 
Scotia. 


“I want to extend the heart- 
iest approval of your Piano 
Course. It has done more 
for me than years of other 
lessons.’’"—Moxie N. Lewis, 
319 Jefferson, Neosho, Mo. 


“The folks at home are de- 
lighted to hear me play the 


Organ so well. You havea 
wonderful fae. of teach- 


ing music.”"—M. F. Allard, 
Caraquel, N. B. 
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“Music Lessons in Your Own Home,” 
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Bap Sl RN oN 


“A Se 


of Cocoa” 


is eens at any hour of the day 
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is especially good in the even- 
ing a short time before re- 
tiring. Its flavor is delicious, 
its aroma most attractive, and 
it is conducive to restful sleep 
| without being in any sense 
of the word, a narcotic. 
Absolutely pure and whole- 
| some. 
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: Booklet of Choice 
4 Recipes sent free 
Fa 


' Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1789 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


WRITE T MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 
$10 to $100 paid by 48 ies. No Correspond Course. 
Details FREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 
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R d ings! 
eadings! 
Ever called on to give a reading 
at a program —and couldn’t, 
because you didn’t have a good 
ing ?. That’s where we help you. 
We've selected these readings and 
encores for just such occasions as you 
have. They’re humorous, entertain- 
ing, and easy to read. You'll like 
the attractive folder form in which 
they are published. 
To introduce our readings we offer 
these high grade selections, valued 
from 30c to $1 each, at 
the special price of 10 for $1.25 
Send for group G-5 today. 
Associated Readers Bureau, 
Fremont, Nebraska. 
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Instant BunionRelief 

















Prove It At My Expense 


Don’t send me ohecent—just let me 
it to you as I have done for over 
B50 others in the last six mont 1 
ian tohavethe most sucpens! ul remedy 





y, 
= confidence tn it that § am go- 
to send it to you absolutely 
FHEE: It is < wonderfal yct simple 
e ee Be which relieves you al- 
most instantly of the pain; it removes 
the cause of the bunion and thus the 
_— deformity dissappears—all this 
wh are wearing tighter ghees 
than ore, Jost send your name 
dress and Fairyfoot will be sent = 
promptly in plain sealed envelope. Writenow 
Foot Remedy Co., 2207 Millard Ave., Dept. 19, Chicago 
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How to Improve Reading 
(Continued from page 20) 


hidden, they read: “Warm,” “Harry is 
warmer,” or Mary is very cold, ” as the 
case may be. 

When Alice finds the chalk, the class 
sees: “Alice, place it on my table.” 

As the lesson proper is now com- 
pleted, the following instructions ap- 
pear rapidly on _ the blackboard: 
“Seats.” “Pick up books.” “Pass to 
your seats.” 

Other games which may be adapted 
are: “Marching through Jerusalem,” 
“Fruit Basket,’ “Drop the Handker- 
chief,” etc. 

When we stop to think, we realize how 
inconsistent our teaching has been. We 
ask the child to follow the directions in 
his arithmetic for finding the per- 
centage relation that one number bears 
to another, but we give orally the direc- 
tions for playing a new game for paper 
folding, or for selecting seed corn. 

Require the analysis of concrete 
problems in arithmetic by the following 
questions: 

1. What does the example state? 

2. What is to be found? 

3. How is it to be worked? 

This demands thought getting and 
emphasizes good reading habits. 

Without limiting them as to time, let 
the pupils read a paragraph and then 
reproduce it orally or in writing. At 
first, reproductions may be so meager 
that pupils will need to reread the para- 
graph several times.» To read many 
selections in this way, paragraph by 
paragraph, jotting. down the main 
points, is good discipline in organiza- 
tion of thought. 

A lesson of descriptive nature lends 
itself to drawing. |,Have pupils, as a 
part of the preparation, draw the pic- 
tures that the reading presents to their 
minds. Of course‘at first these will be 
crude but,‘ with alittle help, improve- 
ment will be rapid. If a picture is 
drawn on the board during class time, 
the members of the class offer criti- 
cisms supported by reference to the 
text. Altering the picture to make it 
exact trains the pupils to comprehend 
written words. After such.an exercise 
will it be necessary to read the lesson in 
class? 

Daily exercises requiring ~ written 
answers to questions placed upon the 
board increase care in reading. After 
papers have been collected, point out 
errors. This plan may be varied by 
having pupils prepare an appropriate 


| set of questions upon a particular les- 


son. You can judge from these ques- 
tions whether the important points are 
understood. 

There may be cases in which a child 
reads aloud fluently enough but com- 
prehends very little. To remedy this 
condition, use directions for playing 
various games, as found in NORMAL 
INSTRUCTOR and other magazines and 
in books; directions for manual train- 
ing or handwork projects; catalogue 
descriptions of boys’ and girls’ wearing 
apparel, etc. The words present little 
difficulty, but to grasp the thought is 
not so easy. Such descriptions require 
the imagination to construct a picture 
to which some details must be added or 
from which some must be subtracted, as 
the reading progresses. 

Individual or group teaching of this 
kind, if it is to produce the desired re- 
sults, must be carried on with infinite 
patience. A pupil who is below stand- 
ard, but is making progress, may be 
doing all that he is capable of in the 
time devoted to reading. The children 
who read rapidly and with understand- 
ing are those who do considerable read- 
ing outside the class period. 

Every primary school should possess, 
if possible, multiple readers—that is, 
one copy of each of the first three books 
of at least six or eight sets of readers. 


Teachers, Think Rocky Mountain 
Teachers’ Agency, 

410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg.:, Denver, Colo- 

rado. Other Offices: Portland, Ore., 

Minneapolis, Los Angeles, Chicago and 

Kansas City, Mo. Free. enrollment. 


Write today for enrollment card and 
‘«The Road to Good Positions. ’’ 
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Helpful Bookis For Teachers 





For Se of All Grades. By 

LVery ay an Nellie G. Petticrew and Nellie Mc- 

Cabe, of the Piqua, Ohio, Public 
Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 
‘pages, bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books contain suchmatter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
Ly! bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
‘to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupils of all ages. They tell what to do, how todo, and 
‘supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which todo. 

A large part of the material is ‘‘ready to use’ and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

nee following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 

e and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
Dhice Geography Special Da Programs—Poems and Memory Gems 
lendars and Blackboard Drawings— 





— Stories—Helps in Drawin: 











Busy Work—Etc. 
Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 








Seeley’s Question Book Fst. ersritevi 


Professor of 
Pedagogy in the New Jersey State NormalSehei he Satan, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of ‘ ‘History of Ed- 
ucation,” ‘Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G. Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful ge in ‘the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of ‘Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly | Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Readi g, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. tory, ‘Arithmetic. Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 

vernment, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: @ FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. @S . By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 











The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
es, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
.days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs as a basis, the 
book provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory. Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desi: 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment “5 ys you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be ded, for t material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a A grade of paper and bound in silk cloth. PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 


















2 . Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Tactic CLECTIONS vf the Editorial Staff of Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans. 
This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. 
Seventy-five pages of Entertainments, covering holidays and birth- 
days, used in the schoolrooms. 
Thirty pages of the “Best Pieces to Speak’’ ever collected in one 
group, selected for every grade, 
One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by = 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, —_ ons in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessons in Ethical Theorles, The Newest Methods in raphy, Nature Study 
beg the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect oe ling, Every Day Draw- 
ing, R eading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made agree School Arts and 
Crafts, How to Study sine gh rhe t Use of Dramatic lg Be ‘ons in Domestic . 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple bu entific Physical Exefcises, 
Phyallog — m hag +44 ais, Pans ~} ob mp omy! Ente ee te and Oral Work in Language, 
ysiology of the ai lans ani ‘or ent, Suggestions for T achin; Singing, Pieces 
Frida Ewen 2 or to Obiain “ Results in Penmanship. ee F Semon, 
A320-page k, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE, 65 
cents, postpaid, With Normal Instructor-Primary. Plans, one year, $2.50 ; ‘a ” 
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‘Vaag Compiled and Edited by Grace B. 
@ SCnOol Year Faxon of the Editorial Staff of Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
m. book is arranged on a most helpful plan. . The text is divided into ten sections, 
fepresenting one month-of the school year, and covering a {certain topic bearing 
ly upon the standards’ of ‘ nary -edsation. Thus “‘Home’” is the topic 
= -¥ the first school —— oe pysned aims to ype the im oo 
nce of co-operation between home ‘and school,.an: rent and teac es to 
help the teacher to bring about desirable results from the forming of such a bond 
The other chapters are entitled: : Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
Fundamentals, Frills, Tests andContests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 
Alihough the subject a in each division has special teference to the topic rep- 
resenting a particular month, itis ly availablefor any other time. Entertaining 
yee on provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illustrations 


hroughout are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 


256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound in 
silk cloth. whale cents: | postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 














OTHER COMBINATION OFFERS 














Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’e Question Book or Year’s Entert $2.50 
Every Day Plans, Secley’s Question Book and Year’s Entert DUNG a 200 tas cotcecieo ks 3.50 
Every Day Plans and **How s Did It?? (See description on page 80)....++.+ssssssssseseesesseseeeecee 2.00 
Every Day Plans, or Year's Sort nments and **How | Did It’ 3.00 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School NE ba aed oil 2.00 


Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entert: 

Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did {t??............ 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and *sHow. | Did it?” aS 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year's Entertainments) and '3¢‘ica'Selections 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 











Branch Office, McCune Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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Making Music a Study-- 
Not Just a “Course” 


wei wasted power results from the use of a large upright piano in the 
schoolroom! And what an absence of those qualities which constitute a 

forceful presentation! Personality of the teacher plays so small a part that 

close, intimate contact, so necessary to progress, can never be secured. 


New methods in teaching may come and go, but the fundamental factor to all 
instruction—personality—will never change. 
superintendents are realizing this. Almost every day marks the beginning of 
real efficiency in some school system—the discarding of ordinary uprights 
and the introduction of the one practical school piano— ‘ 


She MIESSNER 


“* The Little Piano With the Big Tone ’’ 


Music is more than a “course” when a MIESSNER is used. The hour is full 
of life and spirit. Over the top of the MIESSNER you see every pupil in the 
room as you play. The children respond to such “personal” instruction—a 
love for good music is developed which could never be secured with a large, 


bulky piano. 


Only Half Usual Size, Yet Full- Toned as a Grand 


The Miessner stands only 3 feet, 7 inches 
high. But the small size of this marvelous 
piano is not all that makes it ideal for 
schoolroom use. There is tone—rich, full 
and musical—as lasting as the instrument 


More and more, teachers and 





itself. Every note sounds with a quality 
of tone which rivals that of a small grand 
piano. There are three strings for each 
treble note, bass strings aré copper 
wound; keyboard is full seven octaves, 
keys full size. 














10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Reduced Price to Schools 








Try a Miessner in your own school- 
room for 10 days, free. You send no 
money—just ask us to ship you one of 
these marvelous’ instruments. This 
plan enxbles you to demonstrate to 
your own satisfaction your greater 
teaching possibilities with the Miessner 
Besides, with all its exclusive advant- 
ages, this piano will cost you even less 
Ninety-five Miessner Pianos are now than the ordinary upright because of 
in use in the Schools of Chicago, Ill. our special price to schools. 


CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 





JACKSON PIANO CO., 
124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Write TODAY for Catalog and Special Price to Schools 


THE JACKSON PIANO CO., 
124 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Miessner Pianos are also Distributed by the MIESSNER-JACKSON CO., 228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Send me the illustrated MIESSNER Catalog, complete de- 
tails of your 10 Day Trial Offer, and Special Price to Schools. 
(NI-2) 
Name 























These should be given to pupils for si- 
lent reading during seat work periods. 
Many children have books at home, but 
few have them as simple in style, as in- 
teresting in content, and as well illus- 
trated as are most of the primary 
grade readers. 

Group reading is another means of 
increasing the amount of reading in 
lower and intermediate grades. Pass a 
variety of books to the children, one to 
each two. Since the work done is usu- 
ally sight reading, books designed for 
a lower grade may be used. Ata given 
signal, one pupil of each pair reads 
aloud a paragraph or a page, then 
hands the book to his partner, who 
reads until a convenient stopping place 
is reached. The result is not so confus- 
ing as it would seem, because each pair 
pays no attention to any of the others. 
The children enjoy this type of work 
for one or more lessons each week. In 
a quarter of an hour each pupil has 
actually read aloud for seven minutes, 
while under the usual plan of recitation 
he would probably have read for less 
than one minute. The teacher should 
pass from group to. group, giving as- 
sistance when necessary, and asking 
questions. This device makes it possi- 
ble to group children of practically 
equal ability. The two brightest will 
have read four books while the two 
slowest may be only beginning the 
third. 

In order to stimulate our boys and 
girls to read more, let each pupil from 
the third grade on select a book from 
the Reading Circle List for his grade, 
and for two consecutive days a week let 
him read from this book at his seat, in- 
stead of preparing his regular lesson. 
During the recitation period each reads 
silently, until the teacher calls him to 
her desk. He then reads to her a page 
or half a page, in a tone that will not 
disturb the others, or better still he dis- 
cusses what he has read at his seat. At 
' the close of that period the books are 
placed upon the teacher’s desk until the 
next day. 





The time is coming when a reading 
lesson from the fourth grade up will no 
longer consist only of an oral exercise 
in which each pupil holds his book and 
waits for an opportunity to read a par- 
agraph in his turn. + The end of reading 
is not the pronunciation ¥ of * words. 
Teachers are realizing that pupils out- 
grow oral reading just as babies out- 
grow creeping when they learn to stand 
or walk. Three-fifths of the time de- 
voted to reading each week will be 
spent in silent reading under supervi- 
sion. This supervision will be so 
planned that the teacher will give the 
backward pupils one type of instruc- 
tion, probably in mechanics, while the 
forward pupils will be encouraged to 
do much reading. 

The summary of all silent reading 
records indicates that the increase in 
rate has been accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in comprehension. 
When we teach reading in such a way 
as to meet the needs of the pupils; 
when we teach them to grasp the 
thought at sight, reading silently, 
rapidly and intensively, then will our 
highest aims be realized. They can 
then master any text. Such ability will 
be an invaluable aid in their future 
education. 


{ am the foundation of all business. 
I am the fount of all prosperity. I am 


the parent of genius. I am the salt that | 


gives life its savor. I have laid the 
foundation of every fortune in Ameri- 
ca, from Rockefeller’s down. I must 
be loved before I can bestow my great- 
est blessings and achieve my greatest 
ends. Loved, I make life sweet and 
purposeful and fruitful. I can do more 
to advance a youth than his own par- 
ents, be they ever so rich. Fools hate 
me; wise men love me. I am repre- 
sented in every loaf of bread that comes 
from the oven, in every train that 
crosses the continent, in every newspa- 
per that comes from the press. I am 
the mother of democracy. All progress 
springs from me, o am I? What 
am I? I am WORK.—Selected. 








--FREE-- 


Dress Designing Lessons 


Every Teacher 


Should design and make 
own and family gowns. 


her 


Anyone, 15 or over, can easily 
learn in 10 weeks, fascinating 
spare time work. 

You can save two-thirds of the 
cost of every gown you have. 


Designers Earn 
from $2,000 to $10,000 






a year. 

Many students start par- COUPON 

lors in their own home. 
i FRANKLIN 
Send the COUPON «4% INSTITUTE, 
} pt. G- ’ 
AT ONCE. > 2 em nt N. Y. 
THE oe — 
] . large 
SAMPLE SS ample lessons in Dress 
igning, als y me 
LESSONS ¢) how lan anally lenge f n 10 
ARE weeks to make gowns similar to 








that shown on this page, at about 
one-third their retail price. 





FREE. 


An Evening or Party Frock 
The frock is almost sleeveless and a silk rose betrays 
the color of the gown—a rare china rose tint. 


—— offered, (Ready made) at...... -.... | A iiidickccnicicnndniacincaneenen 
Actual Cost to Make 
Sue. satin me ae 
beading ir shoulders....+++- J Addr: peeeccceccccccccs &. poceeesceecocssesceeoeoosscececcoss ° ° 
ROBO cccccccscccccccccccsccccess .00 $19.00 — G-859 
Our course will save you.......... $36.00 This coupon is valuable. If not interested hand to ¢ friend. 
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Souvenirs 


for Closing Day 


BEAUTIFUL AND APPROPRIATE GIFTS FROM TEACHER TO PUPILS 














Rose Souvenir No. 15 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 























Violet Souvenir No. 20 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 
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Elite Floral Souvenir No. 40 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


The custom of “remembering” pupils at close of school and on special 
occasions and holidays throughout the year is almost as old as our school 
system itself and is being practiced by teachers more and more each year. 

Just what to give that will be appropriate, sure to please and yet not so 
expensive as to be a burden, is a perplexing problem to many teachers. 

That the Owen Souvenir Booklets solve the problem satisfactorily is in- 
dicated by the fact that an ever increasing number of teachers order them 
for their pupils each year, and we hear only words of praise for them. 

The Owen Souvenir Booklets are thoroughly high class in every par- 
ticular. Their beautiful designs and dainty coloring, their individuality 
and personal appeal and their appropriateness all combine to make them 
the very best tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 


Printed Especially for Each School 


We print your Souvenirs especially for your school. ‘ They bear your name and the name 
of your school, also the names of your school officers, your pupils, and when so ordered, 
your photograph or that of the school building, as preferred. It is these personal features 
that make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure their being kept and prized 
for many years to come. i” 

In the production of the Owen Souvenirs only the best materials are used and the work- 
manship is unsurpassed. We have been extensive producers of high grade color printing 


for a number of years and the same equipment and process required for this work is ap- ¥ 


plied to the printing of our souvenirs. 


Six Booklet Styles 


We are offering this season for presentation at close of school six very 
handsome Booklet Souvenirs which are designated as follows: 
No. 15 Rose No. 35 Daisy . No. 45 Liberty 
No. 20 Violet No. 40 Elite Floral No. 50 Victory 


These six styles of Booklet Souvenirs are of a uniform size, 344x5%4 inches. Each sou- 

venir consists of a cover and as many inside pages as are required for the printing of the 
names and the other information pertaining to the school. . 
» The illustrations appearing on this page afford but a meager idea of the real beauty and 
attractiveness of these souvenirs. The covers are of fine white bristol with pebbled sur- 
face. The designs appearing on them are beautifully reproduced from water color paint- 
ings by a special process of printing which brings out all of the delicate shades of color- 
ing exactly as they appeared in the artist’s original. . The lettering and photograph panels 
are stamped in gold. Sy 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and contain name of school, district num- 
ber, township, county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and pupils. Two poems 
——— to the close of school are also included. Each Souvenir is neatly tied with a 
silk cor . 
Couveir : 
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With Photograph on 


} 
With peptegrenn in Center 
Inside of Front Cover 


Panel of Front Cover 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Any of the six styles of Booklet Souvenirs illustrated on this page will be supplied with 
photograph of teacher or school building if desired. The’ photograph may be mounted 
either in the center panel of the front cover in place of the colored sketches as shown in 
the illustrations or in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover. The illustrations above 
a two ways of mounting the photograph. Be sure to state your preference when 
ordering. 


Prices of Booklet Styles No. 15, 20, 35, 40, 45, 50 


We pay Postage on all our Souvenirs 


With Photograph: One dozen or less, Without Photograph :' One dozen or 
$2.25. Additional ones ordered at less, $1.75. Additional ones or- 
same time, 16 cts. each. dered at same time, 12 cts. each. 


Without Special Printing on Inside Pages. If any of the six styles of 
Souvenir Booklets are desired without special printing of names, etc., 
on inside pages, we will supply them with a neat eight-page insert con- 
taining poems appropriate to close of school and spaces in which may 
be written the date, the name of teacher and echest the grade and the 
name of the pupil to whom presented. Price 10 cents each, $1.00 per 
dozen. This style not supplied with photograph. 

Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will be 
supplied at the rate of 10 cents per dozen. i 


Special Discount on Club Orders. When two or more teachers send us| 
their orders together we will allow a discount of 10% on the.entire lot. 


of any one (your choice) of our six styles of Booklet Souvenirs will be 
A Free Sample sent on receipt of a two cent stamp to cover mailing. 


Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instructions clearly and 
write names of pupils, school officers, place, date, your own name and in fact all matter 
to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully before sending to insure accuracy. 
Do not leave us to guess at the location of your school from the name of the place at 
which you may happen to date your letter. Give clearly the-name of town, viilage or dis- 
trict, just as you want it to appear. Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. 
Underscore u’s to distinguish them from n’s. If any errors.occur through our fault, your 
souvenirs will be promptly reprinted without further charge.: ; 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Namés Appearing on Them; where 
pupils’ names exc the number of Souvenirs ordered, add one cent for each name in excess. 

When Photograph Style is Desired, photographs should be :sent securely wra and 
have name and address of sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed and original 
photo returned uninjured. . 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, bank draft or currency in 
registered letter. 

Order Well in Advance of Time Needed. Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, 
we urge that you send us your order as early as possible and thus make sure of having 
your souvenirs for presentation at the proper time. 


Art Department, 
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' Daisy Souvenir No. 35 





Supplied With or Without Photograph 











orn in Heaven, 


thy hues were b 
— Drake 








Liberty Souvenir No. 45 














Supplied With or Without Photograph 
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G/And sh spangled banner 
In triumph Shallwave 
Ofer the land of thefree 
__ And the home of the brave.. 
| ~Francis Scott Key % 











Victory Souvenir No. 50 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Happy Hour 








Readers 


BOOK I—For First Half of | 
First Year 

BOOK II—For Second Half of 
First Year | 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 


Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary 
Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, | 
A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, (Pa.) | 
State Normal School. ; | 

Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY | 
and BESS BRUCE CLEVELAND. 

| 


12 Cents per Copy 


HESE are the initial books of 
a new series of: Primers ‘and | 
Readers, prepared upon an | 

| entirely new plan. The authors, | 

both of whom are experts in teach- 
ing Reading, have prepared them 
to meet all the requirements of 
standard courses of study, employ- 
| ing method and material of such 

a compelling interest that all teach- 

q /ers of primary pupils will find 

i them a desirable and useful addi- 

: tion to their equipment. 


If used as a basal text, Books 
a | One and Two will furnish the nec- 
7 | essary fundamentals for the _ first 
4 year’s work. If used as Supple- 
mentary Readers, they offer . well 
graded and well adapted material 
Ki to follow any system; and in either 
4 | case, the second book being entirely 
; new to the pupil his interest will be 
revived in a way not possible if the 
material were all in one volume. 


2 | These readers are based on the 
Sentence Method, the vocabulary 
and action being adapted from well 
known rhymes and stories relating 
| to child life and activities. The 
common idioms of a child’s conver- 
sation, also the easiest initial 
blends are developed, as _ well- as 
common words that a first grade 
| pupil should know, with such fre- 
quent repetition as to fix them per- 
manently in the memory. Thus, 
by an accurately devised plan, the 
| child is led from individual sen- 
tences through groupings of sen- 
tences to continuous reading. 


The series when complete will 
consist of eight books, two for each 
grade from the first to the fourth 
inclusive, carefully graded, beau- 
tifully illustrated, and embracing 
| features of absorbing interest to 
| the teacher and pupils. The first 
impression is that they are beauti- 
ful; the second that they are in- 
teresting; the third that they will 
easily develop an ability to read 
, and a love for reading. 


They are convenient, economical and 
sanitary in form, bound in paper of great 
strength and durability and printed in 
type suited to the age requirements. 

Nearly every page and lesson in the 
' Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, 

most of the pictures being in color. This 
e adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of 
® the books, and not only holds the child’s 
| interest, but helps in the study of the text. 
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This plan of small books, each being in- 
tended to cover a half year of the school 
course will commend itself to teachers, 
| pupils and parents: because it makes it 
| possible to furnish fresh, new books to the 
| pupils frequently at a minimum cost. It 
| will be equally desirable either in free 
text book schools where, many . times, 
| Soiled, worn or unsanitary books “are 
passed on for further use, or in schools 
| where the pupil purchases his own books. 


| The price is 12c per volume, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hun- 
| dred, carriage prepaid. 


Send a Trial Order Today. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
| DANSVILLE, N. ©’. 
| BRANCH SALES AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICE, 
| McCUNE BLDG., Des MOINES, IOWA 
| Order from Nearest Point. 







































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures. reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or _other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistarce will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


1. From what is the corn syrup of commerce 
made, the grain or the stalk? 2. Did the an- 
cient Romans have surnames ?—Tenn. 

1. Corn syrup is made from the 
grain. 2. Ancient Romans at a very 
early period bare two names and after- 
wards every Roman citizen had three. 
The first name. was individual, given on 
the ninth day after birth. Every | 
Roman citizen belonged to a tribe or | 
clan and also to a family in the tribe. | 
The second name was that which desig- | 
nated the clan while the third was the | 
family name in-the clan. This last 
name was known as the cognomen. | 
Sometimes. a’ second. cognomen, or 
agnomen as it was called, was added by 
way of distinction. Ordinarily only the 
family surname was used. 

1. To whom does the Panama Canal toll go? 


2. Do United , States _vessels pay toll ?—Sub- | 
scriber. 


rues 
1. The United States. 2. In 1912 a} 
bill : was ‘ passed {exempting American | 
vessels engaged in~ coastwise trade | 
from paying tolls, but this was repealed | 
in 1914 after much discussion in this | 
country and formal opposition to the | 
exemption on the part of Great Britain. | 
The Act.repealing toll exemption con- 
tained an amendment stating that “the 
passage of the Act was not to be con- 
sidered as a waiver or relinquishment 
of any rights,-treaty or otherwise, pos- 
sessed by the United States to discrim- 
inate in favor of its own» vessels, or 
with réspect to the sovereignty, man- 
agement, and operation.of, the canal 
and its traffic.” 
‘1. Who was “called the “Quaker Poet”? 2. 
Who was called the “Hoosier Poet”? 38. Who 
is tne ‘North Dakota Poet’? 4. Tell some 
facts about James William Foley. 5. What has 


the Federal Government done to help the public 
get better roads ?—N. Dak. 


1. John Greenleaf Whittier. 2. 
James Whitcomb Riley. 3. James Will- 
iam Foley is more deserving of this 
title than any other poet. 4. James 
William Foley, newspaper man of Bis- | 
marck, N. Dak., was born in St. Louis, | 
Mo., Feb. 4, 1874. He began newspa- 
per work in Bismarck in 1892. Con- 
tributes poems to various publications. 
Author of “Prairie Breezes,” “Songs of 
School Days,” “Songs with Silver Lin- 
ing,” “Plains and Prairies,” “The Way 
of Smiles.” 5. The Federal Aid Road 
Act, passed in 1916, authorized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to co-operate 
with the states, through their respec- 
tive State Highway departments, .in 
the construction of rural post roads. 
Roads to be improved are selected by 
the State Highway Commission and 
must be approved by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. $5,000,000 was made 
available for use in 1917, with an in- 
crease of $5,000,006 each year until 
1921. The appropriation of 1916 was 
soon recognized as_ being insufficient 
and additional appropriations have 











since been made,-‘the largest being an 
appropriation of $200,000,000 made in | 
1919 to be used during that. year and | 
in 1920 and 1921. 

1. Why should we establish closer trade re- 
lations with South America? 2. What are the 


trade conditions at the present time ?—Sub- 
scriber. 


1. We should establish closer trade 
relations because there is a wonderful 
opportunity for trade development. 
Location is favorable, political rela- 
tions are friendly, and the resources of 
the respective countries invite com- 
merce. 2. South American trade has 
been neglected by the United States, 
the bulk of our over-sea commerce be- 
ing confined to European markets. Ex- 
porters and manufacturers of our 
country have never cultivated foreign 
trade as Europe has done. Europe 
makes an effort to produce those things 
that are desired, the United States 





Substituting “Do” for “Don’t” 


There is a positive appeal possible with the 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush that actually 
makes it easy to acquire the twice-a-day 
Pro-phy-lac-tic habit. 

The correctly shaped handle and the tufted 
bristles allow for the thorough cleansing of all 
parts of the teeth. 

It isn’t necessary to say, “Don’t do this” or 
“Don’t do that.” 

Simply say: 

“Do this and have clean, healthy, strong white 

teeth—get the twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit.” 

“A clean tooth never decays.” 

All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are always guar- 
anteed. If yours isn’t absolutely satisfactory, let 
us know and we will make good. 


Send for interesting FREE booklet about the 
Care of Your Teeth 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


ply ak 


Tooth Brush 
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O doubt you—like every other 

teacher—want some one thing 
for your classroom which the Board. 
of Directors will not appropriate 
money to buy. HERE IS YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY TO GET IT. 


_ Perhaps itis a Talking Machine 
like the one illustrated on this page, . 
or perhaps it is equipment for the 
athletic association, or uniforms for 
the 1921 baseball team. No matter 
what it is, we can supply it to you 
free of charge. 


Your students can easily sell the 
high grade article which we put out 
at 10c each. Each boy or girl need 
sell but a few and — almost like 
magic—you have sold enough to get 
the article you want ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE. 


You may feel perfectly confident 


| An Opportunity ‘or te School Teacher 








of us as we have been established | 
for six years, and can furnish the | 
best references from other schools. | 


Write us stating just what item or 
items you have in mind. We will 
tell you how to get it. 


Dept.S, DUNKIRK, N.Y. 








WEILER MFG. co, 

















eeeee 
Ppssssess 


TEACHERS---We Want to Send You 
a Copy of Our Large Catalogue 


i We have just published a new 72-page catalogue which lists and fully 
describes our very complete line of books and publications 
for teachers and schools, including: 


:} Supplementary Readers and Classics for All Grades, Annotated Classics 
t for Upper Grades and High School, Graded School Libraries, Enter- 
tainment Books, Text Books, Music Books, Outline Books, 
Teachers’ Helps, School Souvenirs, Etc. 


Send a post card today for a copy of this very helpful catalogue. 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


or 

















| DANSVILLE, N. Y. McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 











Who Do I Give 
These Cars To? 


Two More Automobiles 


ee ° ° > 
Ihave been giving away automobiles fora longtime. NowI’m 
going to give away two more. Send me the coupon down in the corner and I'll 
tell you about it. The Ford Sedan I am going to give away is the latest 1921 model, Stiveasingsé 
with electric starter and lights, demountable rims, tire carrier, and sliding plate glass windows 
in doors and sides. I am going to deliver it at someone’s door without its costing them a cent. 
Don’t you want to get it? Send me the cou- MAIL THE COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS 
pon and I’I] tell you how, The other car I shall give 8 Mail me the counon now, today. You have every- 
away is a 1921 mode] Ford Touring Car, also fully _—fPing to. gain and nothing to tose. at ae Roto book whick 
equipped. Would you rather have it? As soon as I 


f gives full of both the cars, and a surprise: 
receive the coupon I’ll send you full details of my will help you e the owner of one of these splendi 
offer. Besides the two ears, I’m going to give ea- 


gewards. Mail Che coupen = 708 can not know all 
away the other rewards listed below. Surely  “ihontsead me any money: 
there is something in that list you want. 


Don’t send me any money —not prsenpowane stamp. 
SEND NO MONEY 


but mail the coupon before you forge 
Cut out and mail 
— Do it now 1S 


The Reward Man, Box 1632, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Please send me full information about the auto- 

$795 F oe mobiles you are gives away. The signing of this 

Sree diene or Geta: coupon does not obligate me in any way. 296 


cycle 
$100 Diamond Ring 
$75 Victor Victrola 
$50 Elgin Goid Watch 
$25 Eastman Kodak 
Rewards duplicated in case 
of ties 


Box 1632 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The King of the Golden River 


(Continued from page’ 29) 


neared the summit his thirst again be- 
came very great, but he dared not 
drink, for there were but six drops in 
the flask. As he was putting the bottle 
away, he saw on the path a little dog 
dying of thirst. After hesitating a mo- 
ment, Gluck’s kind heart conquered and 
he gave the dog the last six drops. It 
sprang up and stood on its hind legs. 
And then, right before his eyes, it 
turned into the King of the Golden 
River, who explained to him that for 
their cruelty his brothers had been 
turned into Black Stones. Then, pick- 
ing a lily that grew at his feet, he 
handed it to Gluck, showing him three 
drops of dew that nestled in its leaves. 
“Cast these into the river,” he said, 
“and descend on the other side of the 
mountain into Treasure Valley. And 
so good speed!” Then he disappeared. 

Gluck, full of joy, threw the three 
drops into the river, but alas! it did 
not turn to gold. So he went sadly 
down the other side of the mountain 
as the dwarf had advised him to do. A 
great wonder awaited him in Treasure 
Valley, for a_ river, like the Golden 
River, was flowing through it. The 
large stream branched out into many 
little streams, giving life to the desert 
valley, so that grass grew and flowers 
and vines flourished. And thus Treas- 
ure Valley became a garden again and 
the inheritance that had been lost 
through cruelty was regained through 
love.. Gluck lived in the valley, and his 
barns became full of corn, which he 
shared with the poor. For him the riv- 
er had indeed become a River of Gold. 
To this day, on the top of the cataract 
of the Golden River, are to be seen the 
Two Black Stones. The people call 
them The Black Brothers. : 


“‘Devil-down-head”’ 
(Continued from page 26) 


than he.. Then he protested to Mr. 
Gray Squirrel, saying, “What makes 
you so stingy, old miser?. You can’t 
eat all those nuts!” 

“I’m expecting some friends for tea 
to-night,” growled the squirrel, “and I 
must have plenty of beechnuts!” 

Natty perched on a branch a safe dis- 
tance from the busy squirrel and 
thought the matter over. Soon he had 
a bright idea. Seeing only a few nuts 
left in the dish, he remarked carelessly, 
as if he had forgotten all about the 
beechnuts, “Oh, Mr. Gray Squirrel, 
have you heard the news about Mr. 
Field Mouse that lives in the stubble- 
field? They say he has disappeared 
and left behind him a hidden store of 
grain. Isn’t it queer?” 

Mr. Gray Squirrel looked much in- 
terested. Soon he forgot all about the 
beechnuts in thinking of something 
new to hoard, and Natty saw him hur- 
rying off to the stubblefield to search 
for the field mouse’s store. When he 
was out of sight, Natty called all the 
nuthatch tribe around him, crying, 
“Work fast, brothers! We’re going to 
have the finest nutting party!” 

When Mr. Gray Squirrel finally re- 
turned from the stubblefield, he found 
his storehouse almost empty, while his 
guests, two other gray squirrels, were 
waiting for tea. He had been angry 
enough because he had not found the 
field mouse’s hoard, but now he lost his 
temper entirely. High up in the tree- 
tops he could hear the lively whack- 
whack-whack! of the nuthatches ham- 
mering away at their nuts wedged in 
the bark. 

“Devil-down-head!” he scolded. “You 
did this!” 

But he got no answer except Devil- 
down-head’s jolly “Yang, yang, yang!” 
above the din made by this gay Febru- 
ary nutting party. . 





| SX itt and witoat musts. cantatas, 
MnetiloSt Titanate 





Catalogue of thousandssent 
FREE ! FREE! FREE! 
SAM’'L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York. 
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| 
VERY TEACHER 


| These Books Are Useful In Every School 


12 HELPS FOR 
‘1a: 








League of Nations Bulletin, U. S. 
Civics, Civic Lessons from War 
Facts, Teachable Facts about Bol- 
shevism, War Time Drawing, Peace 
Table Playlet, High Spotsin N. Y. | 
Schools, How We Affect Latin 
America Daily Life, How Latin 
America Affects Our Daily Life, 
Teacher Benefits from School Sur- 
| veys, Personality Chart, Graduates 
| Who Succeed. This complete set, $1.00. 


| FREE with each order 25 copies of a 


15pp. pamphlet giving the reasons 
for U. S. entering the World War. 
| Write for combination 10. 


| INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
| 423 W. 120 Street, New York City | 


Teach Dancing 


dancer write for 

































If you are a 
information about membership inthe “ 
National Institute of Social Dancing. 
n your leisure time you can learn how 
‘© go into business for yourself as 
an expert dancing instructor. Every 
detail by mail ou canearn ; 
$10,000 A Year In Spare Time . 
A faculty of America’s greatest dance 
ing teachers tell you just how to bee 
come the best known and most highl: 
paid teacher in your locality. Write 
or facts today. Address 


National Institute of Social Dancing 
Dept.125, 290 Broadway, New York 
HereltIs! The a 


Rah! Rah Class’ Own Boo) | 


THE COMMENCEMENT TREASURY | 
Salutatories, valedictories, songs, wills, prophecies, 
yells, stunts, plays, etc, etc-.++.+seeeeeeseree Price, 50c. 
Commencement Helps and Hints (8th grade) .....-- B50. 
New {There’s a Welcome Here for You (Welcome) 35¢. 
S Don’t Forget to Come Again (Closing) -.-. 35c. 
ongs | Sally and Si (A rustic duet) S5e. 
All sorts of Entertainments described In our FREE Catalog. 
The Witlis N. Bugbee Co., Dept.a. Syracuse, N. Y. 




















How to Get Rid of Moles 


A simple, safe home treatment— 
15 years’ success in my practice. 


"=| Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
i Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
i Perth Amboy, WN. J. 

















not spend Spring, Summer and Fall @@& 
WHY gathering butterflies, insects? Ibuy Bam 
hundreds of kinds for collections. Some wo: ‘ 
$1 to$7 each. Simple outdoor work with my ¥ 
instructions, pictures, are list. Get posted 
now, Send 10c (NOT STAMPS) for mv Illus- 
trated Prospectus. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in 
insects, Dept. 121, Ocean Park, Calif. 





Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
owing again. Easy, painless, harmless. NoScars. Booklet free. 

Write today, enclosing 3 stamps. We teach beauty culture. 

D.J. MAHLER, 2422X- Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


WRITE SONG POEMS 


I have best proposition to offer you. 
Ray Hibbeler, D150, 4040 Dickens Ave., Chicago 


* FILMS DEVELOPED 


c 
¢ 
| Mail us 20¢ with any size film for development and 
“6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
a 20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
(©) Finishing Co., 242 Bell Ave., Roanoke, Va, 
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Tell Your Boys About This! 


Boys, you can make money each month selling THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE. Write us today for 3 copies. Send no money. 
The Boys’ Magazine, Dept. A42, Smethport, Pa. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG! 
We will write the music and guarantee publication on 8 
royalty basis. Submit poems on any subject. SETON MUSIO 
COMPANY, 920 S. Michigan Avenue, Room 118, OHICAGO. 








d Short Stories. Experience unnecessary; details free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


Debates, Essays, Etc.. prepared to or- 
Orations, der. $2.00 per 1000 words. Short Produc- 
tions or outlines, $1.00 each. Eighteen years’ experience. 
MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY, 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton. Ohio 


WE PAY $36 A WEEK and expenses and give a Ford 

Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock compounds. 

IMPERIAL Company, D5, - - Parsons, KANSAS. 

I compose music and guaran- 

Write A Song Poem-{.: publication. Send poem 

today. E. HANSON, 3810 Broadway, Room 111, CHICAGO 
Cc: sag 


. wm ‘ash or ro; 
Inventions Commercialized s=2"sciisiis: 
$ 30 AWEEK EVENINGS. I MAKEIT. FREE Booklet 

Stories, Poems, Plays,ete. are wanted for pub- 


Tellshow. 2c Postage. ALOP SCOTT, Cohoes, N.Y 
= 
Writers=i:° LiteraryBureau, N16, Hannibal, Sf. 
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This Book is Just What 
You Need 


Whether your ambition is to write and sell pho- 
toplays, short stories, poems, popular songs, mag- 
azine articles, or any other kind of manuscript, 
this book is an invaluable help to you. THE 
KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING, contains— 
SIXTY-FIVE HELPFUL SUGGESTIONS ON 
HOW TO WRITE AND SELL MANUSCRIPTS. 
Compiled by W. L. Gordon, successful well-known 
writer, editor and publisher. Practically every 
fundamental rule that every writer must know is 
covered clearly and concisely. These suggestions 
are serving as a guide to hundreds of AMBITIOUS 
WRITERS and helping them conquer the pitfalls 
on the ROAD TO SUCCESS. It is filled with 
invaluable, helpful and instructive information 
that you NEED and MUST know to succeed! 


Important Things You MUST Know 


THE KEY TO SUCCESSFUL WRITING is 
FREE to YOU! It discusses the Proper Prepa- 
ration of Manuscripts to Command the Attention 
of Editors; Writers’ Ethics; Editorial Criticism; 
Prices to Demand for Your Manuscript; Value 
of Plot; How to Reach the Climax; the Dangers 
of Plagiarism; Choosing Good Titles; Selection 
of Proper Words; Errors to Avoid; Importance 
of Action; Studying the Market; Publishing on 
Royalty Basis; What Constitutes a Successful 
Writer and many other vital hints necessary to 
your success) As an AMBITIOUS WRITER 
YOU need this book! 


Today is Your Opportunity 


The ability to write does not come overnight. 
It must be learned just as you learned reading, 
writing and ’rithmetic. Numerous photoplays and 
hundreds of stories in leading magazines are being 
written daily by people like YOURSELF who were 
fascinated by literary work. They mastered the 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES of successful 
writing and led on by successes, have increased 
their incomes by thousands of dollars and now 
enjoy FAME AND FORTUNE. Apply the princi- 
ples outlined in this helpful book and YOU .too 
may reach the goal of success. 


THIS BOOK IS FREE 


Thousands of men and women have already re- 
ceived this book—now in its second edition. 
Make sure of getting this book. THIS I8 YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY. We know that YOU will find 
this book an inspiration. Don’t hesitate, there 
is no charge and you are placed under no obliga- 
tions. Send your address TODAY and the book 
will be sent by return mail POSTPAID, ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING COMPANY 














537 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
FRE THIS NOVA-TONE 
TALKING MACHINE 


Case Mahogany finish,enameled 
parts, no motor to get out of order, 








excellent r Pp » enjoyment for 
aed ma. all. Sell12 boxes Mentho- Nova Salve 
reat for cuts, burns, influenza, etc. 
— feeturn $3 and the machine is yours. 
G d. Records free. Order 

Lae today. Address, 











U.S. Co., Box 417, Greenville, Pa. 


WNDICULATESS HEATI 











This University discovery refreshes, rejuvenates: 
frees impinged, irritated nerves; corrects contracted 
muscles, spine, ligaments; relieves congestion, improves 
circulation and body drainage. Increases body’s length. 
Doctors recommend it. No electricity, no discomfort; 
delightfully restful. Write now for interesting details. 


PANDICULATOR CO., 1572 Advance Bldg.. Cleveland. O. 














pearance, clear complexion, 
magnetic eyes, pretty eye- 
brows and lashes, til neck and chin, 
luxuriant hair, attractive hands. You can 


eads, stre: n ng 
all through following our simple direc- 
tions, ousands have done so. 
drugs, no waste of time, no big expense and quick 

Tesults. Send for latest free booklet containing many beauty 
hints and all about the wonderful work ‘accomplished by. the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
Dept. 5, 215 No. Michigan'Bivd:, Chicago, Ill. 
{A Branch of Suganna Cocroft's Work) 















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Study in Charcoal 


(Continued from page 31) 


the Ford heralded our ee. so 
that when we reached a village crowds 
of men, women, and children lined the 
road. Instead of the proper greeting, 
“Mbolo,” a gasp of amazement took 
the place of the “M,” and what we 
heard was “Ah-h-h-h-h- bolo.” 

People in all kinds of costumes came 
running out to see the “devil wagon” 
and the white people who rode in it. 
One young woman who came out had 
her entire body painted a brilliant red; 
this was because she was so proud of 
her new baby that she wanted every- 
body to know about it. Another had 
covered her body with mud and ashes 
until she looked like “Tom the Water- 
Baby” after he was changed into a 
chimney sweep; she was in mourning 
for her husband who had recently 
died. Boys stub their toes in Africa 
just as they do in America. I saw one 
boy who had tied a round stick just 
under his instep, so that he could walk 
without the extra exertion of holding 
up that wounded toe. 

Did you know that Africa was one of 
the first countries, if not the very first, 
to have a wireless telegraph? Notice 
in the picture the boy standing on the 
hill with his wireless drum before him. 
This drum is made of a section of a 
tree, hollowed out, with a small open- 
ing at the top. With two hardwood 
sticks a message may be sent by code 
kundreds of miles. One boy starts it 
going, others in near-by villages pick 


the colony. 

When the natives leave their homes, 
they cross two palm branches over the 
door as a sign that they are not “at 
home” to their friends. 

We noticed in nearly every village a 
small bed of flowers, or a plantain 
tree, or a small bed of onions planted 
in front of the houses. We learned 
that this had been done to deceive evil 
spirits and evil people. Each of, these 
places was really the grave of some 
relative, and the mound had} been 
planted so that the evil person or evil 
spirit might unsuspectingly pass it by. 
They bury their best loved in this man- 
ner, but a great many are buried in 
trenches behind the villages, because 
in this country of teeming millions the 
poor natives die like ants. 

But with all their ignorance and su- 
perstition they are a happy people. 
Why shouldn’t they be? No cares and 
no worries; no coal bills; no grocery 
bills; no bills for haberdashery or 
millinery! If they are hungry, they 
find native fruits and foods, or kill 
wild animals; if they are dirty, they 
bathe in a near-by stream, and dry in 
the sun; if they need clothes, they tan 
the bark of a.tree, and beat it until it 
becomes’ soft, or they make a new 
bustle of fresh raffia, and decorate it 
with bunches of lovely, lacy ferns. 

How I wish the little folks at home 
could see the cunning little babies. 
They look like animated chocolate 
drops! -When a baby is born in this 
country, instead of dressing him in a 
dainty sweet “dress the mother puts a 
string of tiny beads around his waist! 
This he wears until he is about three 
years old, ..unless his father is 
“nkukum,” rich man. In this case he 
is given another string of beads for his 
neck, and perhaps copper wire brace- 
lets and anklets. And you should see 
how these babies are carried! Each 
mother has a kind of harness made of 
two wide straps of goat’s hide, or an- 
telope skin, which she wears over her 
shoulders, and in -which the baby sits, 
wabbling his tiny head to and fro as 
his mother walks along the road or 
works in her garden. This carriage 
serves very nicely ‘as the baby’s diner 
and sleeper! 

The women wear gorgeous bustles 
which, when they sit on the ground, or 
on the hard, rough log benches at 
church, they use as cushions! They 
are great admirers of the white wo- 
man, and exclaim over her beautiful 
face and lovely straight hair. They call 
her “aben abui,” which means “very 
beautiful.” . One woman, however, 
asked my husband for a “dash” as soon 





(Continued on page 79) 
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it up, and by relay it is sent all over | 





FREE! 


To Every Teacher 
SER) This Up To The Minute 


Phonograph 


For Your 
School 


Room 


Take Advantage of 
This Most Remarkable Offer 


Bring into your own schoolroom for yourself and pupils to enjoy the world’s greatest 
bands, orchestras, vocalists. Make your schoolroom more FASCINATING, more ATTRAC- 
TIVE, more ENJOYABLE—the children work harder, behave better, study more seriously. 

With the hundreds of special records made by the Columbia and Victor people for school- 
room work the PHONOGRAPH has become as necessary in the schoolroom as the blackboard. 


PLAYS ALL RECORDS 


Victor—Edison—Columbia—Pathe and others. Its tone is rich in quality and volume. © Its 
clear reproduction of voice and note makes it especially desirable for the schooiroom. It measures 
12 in.x 12in.x 5% in. Has 8 in. turn table. Plays all sizes of records. Strong motor that winds 
easily. Seautifully mahogany finished—yet YOU CAN HAVE IT FREE OF ALL COST simply for 
helping us advertise and introduce into your vicinity the FAMOUS CHRISTY PRODUCTS. 


GIVES ENTIRE SATISFACTION 


The Sacred Heart School, So. Oshkosh, Wis., first secured one phonograph and were so well pleased 
that they since have secured two more. 
Miss Klemye Hughes, Carter, Okla. 
Blanche A. Balfour, Elba, N. Y. 

ever expected to receive.’’ 
Sister Mary Urban, St. James, Mich. « “Your phonograph has proven so satisfactory in the hands of 
Sister M. Veritas that I have decided to accept your offer.” 


‘HERE IS OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


OFFER NO 1 » Immediately on receipt of the coupon attached to this advertisement_properly 
° filled out we will send you prepaid 100 tubes of Christy Iron Rust & Stain Re- 
mover. Let your pupils distribute these at 25c per tube and when all sold send us the proceeds and we 
will ship you the Phonograph FREE as described and pictured above. You will have no trouble in dis- 
posing of the Iron Rust & Stain Remover for it is something that everyone must have. It removes 
‘before. your very eyes” Iron Rust, Fruit, Medicine, Grass, Mildew and Other Stains. Bleaches 
Clothes, Cleans Straw and Panama Hats, Marble, Statuary, etc., and is guaranteed to give satisfaction 
or money refunded. “ 
OFFER NO 2 If you do not want to take advantage of the above offer then mail coupon 
° marked Offer No. 2 and we will send you prepaid 250 packages of Melo to be 
sold by your pupils at 10c per package and when all sold—return proceeds and the Phonograph will be 
sent FREE as mentioned above. MELO is a pure food preparation that makes in 2 jiffy the finest des- 
serts, puddings, pie filler, or can be used in ice cream. In three flavors—Chocolate—Vanilla—Lemon. 
Gives absolute satisfaction and the people of your vicinity will want more. That is why we make this 





pleased with same.”’ 
Much better than I 


“Phonograph received. More than 
“Very much pleased with phonograph. 


most remarkable offer. yam. +. - 
OFFER NO 3 If you are situated in a community where there are not many families do not 
° hesitate to accept Offer No. 3 as we give you 50 tubes of Iron Rust & Stain 


Remover and 125 packages of Melo. This enables you to sell both the Iron Rust & Stain Remover 
and Melo to the same family and thereby dispose of the goods more easily so that. you can get your 
Phonograph quicker. When you have disposed of the Offer No. 3 return the $25 collected and Phon- 
ograph will go forward as mentioned above. 


GOODS EASY TO DISPOSE OF 
disposing of the goods 


No matter what the size of your school or room _you will have no trouble in 
quickly, Dorothy Cozzen’s pupils at Newfane, N. Y., disposed of 100 tubes of Iron Rust & Stain Re- 
mover in ONE NOON HOUR. The pupils of Mabel Fleming, Fairmount, 1., sold their goods i 
JUST TWO DAYS—selling over $10 worth the first night after school. Sister M. Callista, So. Osh- 
kosh, Wis., writes that the pupils sold the 250 packages of Melo in a hurry. 

And so it goes—Hundreds of teachers, thousands of pupils are to-day en 
received by acceptiing this offer. YOU can do the same. 

We do not ask one cent in advance, or do we establish any time Kmit 





ying the phonograph they 


t mm sale, granting from 30 to 
60 days to complete sale if necessary. Also with shipment we include a FINE PRESENT FOR THE 
TEACHER FREE. 
Don’t wait or delay. This is a SPECIAL ADVERTISING OFFER. It may never appear again so 
MAIL COUPON TO-DAY. 


Arthur N. Christy & Co., Newark, N.Y. State 





——FILL OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 
ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & CO., 
Newark, N. Y. State (Feb. 1921) 


Please send offer as marked below with X in square opposite name below, which we agree to sell per 
offer, remitting proceeds as soon as goods are disposed of and YOU are to send Phonograph as advertised. 


OFFER NO. 1 
C) 100 tubes Iron Rust & Stain Remover to be sold at 25c per tube and proceeds returned 


OFFER NO. 2 


a 250 packages Melo to be solid at 10c each and proceeds returned. 
OFFER NO.:3 


50 tubes Iron Rust & Stain Remover to he sold at 25c per tube and 125 pkgs. Melo to be sold at 
OC) 10c package and proceeds ($25) returned. 
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“EMPIRE” MOVABLE CHAIR DESKS 


THE UP-TO-DATE 







School 


Seating 
Equipment 





FOR 


Progressive Educators 





Write us for booklet and name of our nearest representative 





EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 


E. Main Street - - 


Rochester, N. Y. 

















TWO SPLENDID 60 CENT BOOKS 
Th Instructor Poster Patterns 


A Book of Poster Patterns Affording Delightful Work for 
Younger Pupils. Especially Suited for Schoolroom Decoration 























countries, 


forgotten. 


contained in the book. 


There is a suggestive grouping, shown by a smal! sketch, with many of the patterns. The contents also include 
a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


PRICE POSTPAID, IN HEAVY PAPER COVERS, 60 CENTS 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) $2.50. 


The making of posters possesses great edu- 
cational value and is always a source of en- 
joyment to children. The Instructor Book 
of Poster Patterns contains 380 full-sized 
patterns representing the most popular of all 
that have been published in Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans, and depicting characters 
known to every child. They are as follows: 


The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, Bobby’s 
Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bunnies, 
Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, The 
Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work, Con- 
trary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, Little Miss 
Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put the Kettle 
On, Jack Horner, Nimble Jack, Simple Simon, Jack 
and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly Flinders, Wee 
Willie Winkie, Daffy-Down-Dilly, Tom Tinker’s 
Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To 
Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater, 
Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 





Little Citizens a Their Flags 


Containing Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Eighteen 
Nationalities and Their Flags with Full Directions for Coloring 


The primary purpose of this book is to teach children inter- 
esting and valuable things that they should know about other 
The flags of sixteen countries are reproduced in 
their true colors with large pattern or outline flags to be color- 
ed by the pupils to match the originals. 
outline flags have been colored the child has learned to dis- 
tinguish the flags of the different nationsin a way never to be 
The book also contains eighteen full page draw- 
ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boysand girlsof the various 
nationalities, dressed in their native costumes. 
ings are also in outline with full directions for coloring. 
Little Citizens and Their Flags” has been prepared under 
the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis who is well known 
as one of the editors of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five delightful games with the material 
In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a way that leaves a lasting 
impression on the minds of the children. 
‘Little Citizens and Their Flags’ contains 76 large pages, 
is printed on an excellent grade of paper and bound in strong 
heavy paper covers. 


PRICE 60 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year 


(new or renewal) $2.50. 
See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 


F.A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 503 McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


By the time these 


These draw- 









































AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Story of Kanana 
(Continued from page 43) 


I would have your swiftest horse, thy 
blessing and your red girdle. In the 
morning let it be known throughout 
the army that someone has fled to the 
enemy with the sacred girdle and that 
a great reward will be given to him 
who shall return a piece of the girdle.” 
Three days went by and a soldier en- 
tered Kahled’s tent with a piece of the 
red girdle. Kahled gave the man as 
many gold coins as he could place on 
the piece of girdle and asked how he 
got it. 

The soldier answered, “We were rid- 
ing on the plain when we saw four 
strangers, Syrians, riding slowly, and 
a shepherd who seemed to be their 
guide. Upon his horse’s front was yon- 
der piece of sacred girdle. We dashed 
after it and got it.” 

After the soldier left, Kahled tore 
the fragment apart and discovered 
written on the inside: “Sixty thousand 
from Antioch and Aleppo, under Jab- 
abal the traitor, encamp two days from 
Yermonk, north, waiting for Manuel 
with eighty thousand Greeks and Syri- 
ans now six days away. Thy servant 
goes in search of Manuel when this is 
sent.” P 

Kahled, satisfied that the enemy’s 
divisions were too divided to be strong, 
ordered his soldiers to move. Four 
days and a night went by, and again a 
strip of the girdle was found. From 
this Kahled learned that the army of 
Manuel was almost without food and 
could not get any more for five or six 
days. 

The enemy was encamped upon a 
high hill and the Bedouins were en- 
camped at the foot of the hill. The 
enemy had the better position and many 
Bedouins were taken prisoners. Then 
they saw Kanana and believing him a 
traitor, told Manuel that he was a 
Bedouin. 

Kanana’ was taken before Manuel. 
Manuel drew his sword ands said, 
“Boy, dost not fear to die?” 

“T fear nothing!” said Kanana. 

/“Take -him away,” said Manuel. 
“Dying is too easy for him.” 

Manuel knew that no relief could 
reach. them for three days and they 
could not stand another day of fight- 
ing. # “If we could make them think 
that their men are deserting and join- 
ing us, we might frighten them,” sug- 
gested an officer. . 

“Send for the spy,” said Manuel. 

Kanana was brought and Manuel 
said, “I am about to torture you. Have 
you anything to say before the work 
begins?” 

Kanana said, “I saw among your 
prisoners an old man. I would ask that 
he be set free.” 

“Who is he?” asked the prince. 

“My father,” said Kanana. 

Kanana’s father was brought and 
looked scornfully at Kanana, for he 
thought him a traitor. 

Manuel said to Kanana, “Now to- 
morrow morning, when the sun rises, 
you are to stand on the top of the cliff 
and shout your name and your father’s 
name and say that in one hour thirty 
thousand Arabs will draw the sword in 
the army of Heraclius. Then throw 
the lance, and if you kill a Bedouin, 
your father will be set free; but if 
you don’t, your father’s eyes will be 
put out and you shall be tortured.” 

“My son, my Kanana, I have 
wronged you!” cried his father. “Do 
not lift your lance now for any price!” 

Kanana did not look at his father, 
but asked if he might have till morning 
to think it over. 

Morning came’and Kanana asked 
for the lance. “Give me a heavier one,” 
he cried. “The hand rest is too small 
for a Bedouin,” he muttered, and tear- 
ing a piece of the red girdle, he 
wrapped it about the hand rest. 

Kanana raised the lance and shouted, 
“I am Kanana, son of the Terror of the 
Desert. In one hour thirty thousand 
Arabs will draw the sword in the army 
of Heraclius!” Then gathering his 
strength, he hurled the lance toward 
Kahled. A fierce howl rose and the men 
_ women yelled, “Kanana the trait- 
or 
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Excelsior 
Literature Series 


ANNOTATED CLASSICS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


For Use in the Upper Grades and 
in High Schools 


Tus series is made up largely of standard classics 
in general demand in the schools. They are 
adapted for the upper grades and High Schools and 
are carefully edited by capable teachers of English. 
Some have Biographical Introduction, Notes and 
Outlines for Study, as noted. The series also con- 
tains a number of titles specially prepared for school 
reading and study. The price is given after each 
book. When ordering be sure to mention Excelsior 
Literature Series. 
Evangeline. Longfellow. Biographical sketch 
introduction and notes ......e++e6 doccccccccese LOC 
Courtship of Miles Standish. Longfellow. 
Introduction, NOt€S..........666+ vosecwun céneons 18e 
Vision of Sir Launfal, Lowell. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines12e 
{7 Enoch Arden. Tennyson. Biograpbicalsketch, 
introduction, notes, outlines and questions....12¢ 
Great Stone Face. Hawthorne. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, outlines 1 2c 
11 Browning’s Poems. Selected poems, with 
NOtes AN OULLINES ... .eceeeeeeee ceceeeee soeeeh Ve 
13 Wordsworth’s Poems. Selected poems with 
introduction, notes and outlines for study..... 12c 
15 Sohrab and Rustum,. Arnold. Introduction, 
notes, outlines..... Sasedseee erery 
17 Longfellow for Boys and Girls. A study of 
Longiellow’s poetry for children of the primary 
grades, with explanations, language exercises, out- 
lines, written and oral work, selected poems, 1c 
19 A Christmas Carol. Charles Dickens. Com- 
plete with notes .... eoccccesccccccccces dC 
21 Cricket on the Hearth. Dickens. Complete 
WIE TOTES, cccvcccccccsccnvccsvece seces sesccesss kh O 
23 Familiar Legends. Inez N. McFee. A book of 
old tales retold for young peopie...............18¢ 
25 Seme Water Birds. Inez N. Mclee. Descrip- 
tionand stories. Fourth to sixth grades..... 12¢ 
27 Hiawatha. Longfellow. Introduction, notes 
and vocabulary...... ccerccccccccccccccccccccces OC 
29 Milton’s Minor Poems. (L’Allegro, Il Pense- 
roso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus Lauron 
Hooper of the Murray F. Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 
Biographical sketch, introduction, notes and ques- 
tions for study; comments and vocabulary...18c 


81 Idylls ofthe King. Tennyson. (The Coming 
of Arthur, Gareth and Lynnette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, The Passing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervis- 
ing Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, 
notes and questions for study, critical comments 
and pronouncing VOCabuIary........+-seseeeees 24e 

33 Silas Marner. Eliot. Biographicalsketch, nu- 
merous notes, questions for study on each chapter, 
criticalcomments and bibliography, making it the 
most complete edition published for class study. 
Edited by Hiram R. Wilson, State Normal Col- 
lege, Athens, Ohio. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Super- 
vising Editor. 238 pages. Paper..........0..-30¢ 

34 Silas Marner. Same as above, cloth.....48¢ 

35 Lady of the Lake. Scott. Contains map, bio- 

graphicalsketch, the reign and character of James 

V from “Tales of a Grandfather,’’ pronouncing 

vocabulary and comprehensive notes by Barbara 

A. MacLeod, teacher of English, High School, 

Dansville, N. Y..ccsccccccccccrecccsevcccces +0000 

Literature of the Bible. Matthias R. Heilig. 

This is ascholarly, familiar and reverential treat- 

ment of the Bible purely from the literary view- 

POINE..cccee covcicoccvesscocccece isadinvspodavsnseee 

39 The Sketch Book. By Washington Irving, 

With introduction and notes by Edward A. Parker, 

Ph.B. Selections from the famous classic, cover- 

ing most of the essays used in school work, and 

including both Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow, 216 pages...........+0+6 2+. d0¢ 

Julius Caesar. Shakespeare. With introduc- 

tion, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, 

Ph.D., LL.D., Dean School of Liberal Arts, 

Pennsylvania State College. A newly edited edi- 

tion, scholarly and clear; especially adapted for 

SCHOO] StUCY......eeeseeees ccccccccecce o00sees PSC 

Macbeth. Shakespeare. With introduction, 

notes, and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell,Ph.D., 

LL.D. Uniform with No. 41...........+. o00e0 BAC 

Merchant of Venice. Shakespeare. With in- 

troduction, notes, and questions by Thomas C. 

Blaisdell, Ph.D., LL.D. Uniform with No, 4124¢ 

As You Like It. Shakespeare. With intro- 

duction, notes and questions by Thomas C. Blais- 

dell, Ph.D., LL. D., and Ernest C. Noyes, M.A., 

Assistant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. 

Uniform with No. 41...... eccccccccceces eoccece 24c 

49 IIamlet. Shakespeare. With introduction,notes 

and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Ph.D., 

LL.D , and Alice Louise Marsh, Dept. of English, 

Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich...........24¢ 

Poe’s Tales. (Selected.) Withintroduction and 

notes by Edward A, Parker, Ph.B. Theselections, 

eight in number, cover the uired reading in 
most schools, including Ligeia, The Gold Bug, and 
the Descentintothe Maelstrom. 176 pages...‘24c¢ 

A Message to Garcia, and Other Inspira- 

tional Stories. Edited, with introduction and 

notes, by Edward A. Parker, Ph.B............1:2¢ 

63 Lincoln-Douglas Debates, This volume gives 
practically entire the principal addresses from 
these famous debates. Edited, with introduction 
and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, Ph.D., LL.D.. 
President Pennsylvania State College. This will 
be a valuable book for school use, and for students 
OF NIBVOTY.. 0.00.0000000000008000- 00 9000c60see00es BAC 

65 The Man Without a Country. Edward Ev- 
erett Hale. With Biographical sketch, historical 
introduction and explanatory notes by Horace G. 
Brown, Teacher of History and Social Science, 
State Normal School, Worcester, Mass.,......12¢ 

67 Democracy and the War. Edited with intro- 
duction and notes by Samuel H. Dodson. Seven- 
teen of the notable addresses of President Wilson 
are included, together with Lloyd George’s address 
on “The Meaning of America’s Entrance into the 
War,” and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are 
Fighting Germany.” Fine text for classesin Eng- 
lish, History, and Civics, and for Supplementary 
Reading in Grades and High School, eavy pa- 
PET COVEFS. 162 PAGES......ccccreccccccscecccsss be 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING C0., 
DANSVILLE, N., Y. 
McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point 
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A Good Bookcase 
for the price of a good boob! 





ON APPROVAL 
DIRECT TO USER 


le ¢ 
/T GROWS WITH YOUS -IBRARY 


ZécUNIVERSAL BOOKCASE 


Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and 
offices throughout the country. Particularly adapted 
also for school libraries. Made in sections of different 
sizes; combining utility, economy and attractive ap- 
pearance. Fitted with felt-cushioned, dust-proof 
doors. Method of interlocking concealed—no 
unsightly metal bands exposed. Style shown above 
is beautifully finished in SOLID OAK with non- 
binding, disappearing glass doors. Other 
styles, with and without doors, in different grades and finishes 

all at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog. Shipped 
direct from factory ON APPROVAL, at a con- 
siderable saving TO YOU. Write for new Catalog No. 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y.. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 
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WE are mill agents. We give 
you the benefit of WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES. To readers of 
the Normal Instructor, we offer 
8 pairs of finely woven, durable 
silk stockings for $4.50, of a qual- 
ity that costs $7.50 in the stores, 
DEBUTANTE HOSE are war- 
ranted PURE THREAD SILK, 
with reinforced lisle top, heel and 
toe. Graceful seam down the 
back insures snug fit. No defects. 
In black, white, cordovan, other 
colors. 

Send No Money. Simply write us 
stating size and color, and the hose 
will be sent in a neat box, C.O.D. by 
parcel post. ORDER TODAY. 

OUR GUARANTEE 
COMPLETE SATISFACTION OR 
MONEY REFUNDED. 


DEBUTANTE DISTRIBUTING AGENCY 
975 Madison Avenue, Paterson, N. J. bg 


Earn money in 
your spare time. 
Ask us how. 


Ni 
SEX OLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 

b imparts in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Kaowledze a Father Should Impart to His Son. 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Kaowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave. 
q 
q 














Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should!mpartto Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

Write for «Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 
Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BASKETRY AND CRAFT MATERIALS. free‘ 
Reeds, raffia, wooden bases, chair cane, dyes, books, tools for work 
in leather, beads, stenciling, wood block printing, china, g 

ing, painted weaving, carving, jewelry 


f wood, 1 ng, lry, copper, pottery. 
Louis Stoughton Drake, lac., 12 Everett St, Allstin Sta., Boston 34, Mass. 


MAPLE FARM HOME 


A NICE QUIET PLACE TO LIVE AND REST. 
Good Air, Water and Food. 
Electric Lights and Bath. 


I£ you want us tocare for yourself or relative, 
or friend, write us for rates. Address 


Lillian G. Franzen, Prop., Box 22, Akron, Pa. 
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Kahled grabbed the piece of girdle 
and read that the army of Heraclius 
was in bad condition. 

“You did not kill an Arab,” said 
Manuel. 

“You promised that if I killed an 
Arab my father would be set free,” 
gasped Kanana, and I have killed an 
Arab.” Clutching his sheepskin coat, 
Kanana tore it open, and above the red 
girdle they saw a dagger buried in his 
breast. Kanana tottered and fell. 

“You may as well go free,” said Man- 
uel to Kanana’s father; “a monstrous 
sacrifice has been made to purchase 
your liberty.” 

Kahled gathered together his men 
that day and fought the final battle 
that won the day for Arabia, and so 
Kanana had killed himself to save his 
father and his people. He would not 
lift a lance unless it were for Allah and 
Arabia, and it was the lance of Kan- 
ana that had rescued Arabia. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES 


“THERE was once upon a time a 

Bedouin boy named Kanana. He 
was called a coward. He lived in 
Arabia. He was a brave boy. He was 
a shepherd boy. 

He went to Mecca to get his father’s 
white camel and his brother. He saw 
the tracks of the white camel. On his 
way to Mecca he was given a letter to 
take to the Caliph. He went to the 
Caliph’s house and the Caliph told him 
to take a note to another city called 
Bashra. On the way his black 
dromedary got so tired that he fell 
down beside a dry well and Kanana 
walked to Bashra. 

The Assyrians and the Bedouins 
were at war. Kanana was a Bedouin 
spy in the Assyrian camp. Soon the 
Assyrians found out he was a Bedouin. 
The Assyrian leader told Kanana to kill 
a Bedouin or his father’s eyes would 
be put out. So Kanana killed himself. 
Then all the Bedouins thought Kanana 
a brave boy.—Lucy Jane Hedberg. 


ANANA” was“ called "a* coward be- 

cause he would only take care of 
the sheep and not fight. That is why 
they called him a coward. 

Kanana was a Bedouin boy. He 
lived in Arabia. He decided to go to 
get his brother who had been captured 
by robbers. He got to the oasis he was 
looking for. He saw five Arabian sol- 
diers riding on horses. They were com- 
ing for water. 

Then the three robbers came to get 
the beautiful horses. What do you 
think happened? They killed the five 
soldiers. Then Kanana heard a noise 
and one soldier said, “Water, water, 
water.” 

Kanana had a wooden cup in his 
pocket and gave the soldier some water. 
The soldier gave him a letter to carry 
to Mecca. Then the soldier fell. In 
Mecca Kanana saw his white camel and 
brother on the white camel. 

The Caliph gave them to Kanana. 

The Assyrians and the Bedouins were 
at war. Kanana went as a spy to the 
Assyrian camp. The Assyrian leader 
told Kanana to kill a Bedouin or his 
father’s eyes would be put out by a hot 
iron. He killed himself to save his fa- 
ther and his people.—Mary Louise Dil- 
lon. 


Last year Porto Rico expended a to- 
tal of $6.93 per pupil of school age. 
Bear in mind that this includes both 
insular and municipal expenditures for 
school purposes. In the United States 
proper nearly all the funds for school 
purposes are derived from local taxa- 
tion; the amount contributed by the 
State, if any, is relatively very small. 
Yet the State of Utah proposes to add 
to the local funds nearly four times as 
much per pupil as was spent from all 
sources in Porto Rico last year. This 
is to be done on the correct assumption 
that education is a matter of state con- 
cern and that full and equal opportu- 
nity must be provided for all. “If 
Utah will take care of her boys and 
girls to-day, her boys and giris will take 
care of Utah to-morrow,” is the justifi- 
cation for this dy og to grant liberal 
state aid.—Porto Rico School Review. 
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Now Brush Teeth 


In the new way—Remove the film 


Try this new way of teeth cleaning. 
The test is free. It has brought to mil- 
lions whiter, safer teeth. Leading dentists 
everywhere advise it. 


See the results, then learn what they 
mean to- you. 


What ruins teeth 


Teeth are ruined by a film. You can 
feel it——that viscous coat. It clings 
to teeth, gets between the teeth and 
stays. And most tooth troubles are now 
traced to it. 


It is this film-coat that discolors — 
not the teeth. Film is the basis of 
tartar. It holds food substance which 
ferments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. 
with tartar, are the chief 
pyorrhea. 


They, 
cause of 


Brushed in the usual way, much of 
that film is left. And very few people 
have escaped the troubles that it causes. 


Now we combat it 


Dental science has in late years found 
a way to fight film, day by day. High 
authorities have proved it by many care- 
ful tests. : 


Millions of people have adopted it, 
largely by dental advice. To careful peo- 
ple it is bringing a new era in teeth cleaning. 


These new methods are all embodied 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent. And 
you are urged to prove it by a pleasant 
ten-day test. 


Five important effects 


Pepsodent has five effects, all of them 
essential to cleaner, safer teeth. One 
ingredient is pepsin. One multiplies the 
starch digestant in the saliva to combat 
starch deposits that cling. One multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva to neutralize 
mouth acids. 


In two ways it attacks the film di- 
rectly. Then it keeps the teeth so 
highly polished that film cannot easily 
cling. ; 


It differs vastly from the old-time 





Pepsadéent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern requi- 
sites. Now advised by leading den- 
tists everywhere and supplied by 
all druggists, in large tubes. 





tooth pastes, which dentists now know 
were wrong. 


Send the coupon for a 10- Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 


Within a week you will know that your 
teeth are protected as they never were 
before. And you will always want your 
teeth to look and feel like that. Cut out 
the coupon now. 








10-Day Tube Free " 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 348, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 








‘Only one tube to a family 











Seen ee oe a9 
Nova salve at 25¢. 
U. 8, Buppiy Ce. Box 92, Greenville, Pa. 


: « $25-$300 
Write Photoplays: *7°-$3°° 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
plete outline Free. Producers League, 334 St. Louis 





PRINCIPALS and SUPERINTENDENTS 


An Income Through The Summer 


Demonstrating a professional teacher's library. Training free and paid while you learn. Special prop- 


osition made to a few young men in each State with cars. You can earn more with us in three 
months than you receive during the entire school year. State age, qualifications and experience. 


Address STANDARD EDUCATION SOCIETY, 189 W. Madison St., Chicago 




















The Instructor Graded School Libraries 


ADAPTED TO THE NEEDS OF ANY SCHOOL—-LARGE OR SMALL 


women of the higher grades who have attained the age where appreciation of 


ing in the schools are being more and more appreciated. The. adoption of 
this idea by schools generally has created a demand for school libraries 
which would provide suitable reading material in a convenient and well ar- 
ranged form for all the grades in the school. 
The Instructor Graded School Libraries, which are fully described and illus- 
trated on this page, have been prepared in response to this demand. 
These libraries have the endorsement of educational authorities generally, and 
are in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country. 


They provide supplementary reading of the highest character for every pupil 
in the school—from the wee tots in the primary class to the young men and 


The Instructor School Library, Books 


The Instructor School Library Books contain 32 
or more pages each, are well printed on high grade 
book paper and substantially bound in limp cloth 
covers in varied and attractive colors. Many of 
them abound in illustrations. 

The titles have been selected in part from what has come to 
be recognized as the world’s best literature—selections from the 
masterpieces of standard authors and poets whose works are most 
used in the schoolroom. ‘They also include many choice selec- 
tions from the works of present day writers with a generous 
sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive and 
tend to develop the habit of reading good books, 

An examination of the lists of titles appearing on this page 
will show the great variety of reading matter supplied in these 
books. It will be noticed that while there is a reasonable amount 
of merely pastime reading, the greater part is informational. 

Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They 
are attractive in appearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, 
interesting. Then, too, they are small and this to the child 
mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a large volume 
represents an irksome task. 

It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books 
—they want to read them. In fact, many teachers not only use 
these books for supplementary reading, but also hold forth to their pupils the privilege of reading 
them as a reward for punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available to the children, under the teach- 
er’s direction, and their daily use encouraged. By devoting such time as is available to reading 
these books the habit of reading good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a 
much wider range of information gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading 
larger books. 


The Complete Instructor School Library 
200 Books for $24.00 


4 [ “in far-reaching benefits to be derived from the use of supplementary read- 
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The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a stand- 
ard assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the 
first to the eighth. Each grade group of twenty-five titles is put up in a strong 
cloth covered box with a list of the titles printed on the outside. This arrange- 
ment is exceptionally convenient in that it permits all of the books for any 
grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where they will be readily accessible to 
the pupils. Accompanying each grade group is a record book for the teacher to 
use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 

This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and substantial 
form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course of reading 
adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 

The books are carefully edited and embrace a wide range of subjects of the greatest interest and 
helpfulness to children. There are delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the little ones— 
fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger boys and girls— 
the best literary classics for the older pupils. (See Graded List of Titles at right.) 

The books contain 32 or more pages each, are well printed on good book paper and bound in 
substantial limp cloth covers in varied and attractive colors. Many profusely illustrated. 


The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, 


including boxes and record books, is $24.00. The price of each 
grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.25. 





Instructor School Library No. 1 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 
PRICE $12.00 


For ungraded or one-room schools, 
where fewer books may be desired than 
are contained in the Complete Instruc- 
tor School Library, we recommend 
the Instructor School Library No. 1, 


which consists of one hundred books 
selected proportionately from the eight grade 
groups and put up in a cloth-covered, hinged- 
top, drop-front case as illustrated. On the in- 
side of the drop-front is an alphabetical 
list of the 100 books showing the grade or 
grades for which each is adapted. A 
record book for the teacher's use is in- 
cluded with each library. Except that it 
contains only one-half the number of 
books, this library is in every respect the 
equal of the Complete Instructor School 
Library described above. 


Price, including box and record book, $12.00. 


the best in literature may 


be expected. 





The extremely low cost of the Instructor School Libraries has made it possible 
for any school—the smallest as well as the largest—to procure a library of care- 
fully selected, well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs. 


The Instructor School Libraries are supplied in various sizes to suit the needs 


of both graded and ungraded schools. Each library or library unit is put up 
strong cloth covered box which can be kept on the teacher’s desk where the 


ina 
ooks 


will be readily accessible to the pupils. Accompanying each library is a record 
book to be used by the teacher in keeping a record of the books read by each 


pupil. 


See full description of sets below. 


















27C Eleven Fablesfrom Aesop 
6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 
228C First Term Primer ‘ 
300C Four Little Bushy Tails 
262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 
269C Four Little Cotton-Tails at Play 
270C Four Little Cotton Tails in 


Vacation 
268C Four Little Cottos-Tails ia Winter 


38C Adventures of a Brownie 

72C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
204C Boyhood of Lincoln 

64C Child Life in the Colonies—I 


New Amster 

65C Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Pennsylvania) 

66C Child Life in the Colonies—III 


1520 Child's Garden of Vere 


49C Buds, Stems and Fruits 
60C Children of the Northland 
62C Children of the South Lands—I 
(Florida,Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
63C Children — South — 
, Hawaii, Philippines, 
167C Famous Artists— I— Landseer 
r 
44C Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn) 
165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
35C Goody Two Shoes : 
47C Greek Myths \ 
56C Indian Children Tales 


201C Allice’s First Adventures ‘ in 
202C Alice's Parker Adventures in 
n 
86C Pod ny Inventors—I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton) 
87C Ameri Tl (Morse 
and Edison) 
88C American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragu 


t) 
2C East of theSun and West of the 
Moon and Other Stories 


5 
a 








92C Animal Life in the Sea 

183C A Dog of Flanders 

250C Atthe Back of the North Wind 
( ion from) 

243C Famous Artists—III—Millet .. 

265C Four Li Discoverers , in 
Panama ay 

186C Heroes from King Arthur 

313C In Nature's Fai bed 

199C Jackanapes 


73C Four Great Musicians 
74C Four More Great Musicians 
109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 
114C Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris) pa 


115C Great Eu Cities — II 
(Reneeed Bata) 

168C Great European Cities—III (St. 
Petersburg, tinople ) 


119C Bryant's Thanatopsis, and Other 
14C Evangeline loems 
160C Heroes of the Revolution 
222C Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. story of Perseus 
223C Ripesleg 9 Sises Heroes— Part 
12C ams d of Se Hol 
low 
149C Man Without a Country, The 





{| 182C Story of Joan of 


252C Battle of Waterloo 4 1278C Mars and Its Mysteries 
150C Bunker Hill Address — Selec- | 236C Poems Worth Knowing—IV 
tionsfrom Adams and Jeffer- | 193C Selections from the Sketch Book 
son Oration— Webster 128C Speeches of Lincoln—Selected 
19C Cotter’s Saturday Night 297C Story of David Copperfield 
13C Cournhip 147C Story of King Arthur, as told by 
151C Gold Bus, The 251C Story of Lat 
ng Eat oe Fh Poe nan  e Aed(om 
Tae . 
2590 Last of the Mohicans © | B4IC Story ofthe lind (Condsosed) 


Graded List of the 200 Titles Contained in the Complete 
Instructor School Library—235 Titles for Each Grade from 
the First to the Eighth—See Description at Left 


FIRST GRADE GROUP 


29C Indian Myths 
87C Jack and the Bean Stalk 
itty Mittens and Her Friends 
' 1C Little Plant People—Part! 

2C Little Plant People—Part II 
36C Little Red Riding H 
28C More Fables from Aesop 
104C Mother Goose Reader 
140C Nursery Tales 





SECOND GRADE GROUP 


290C Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life Reader 
135C Little ros of the Hills (Dry 
Air an Soil Plants) 
39C Little Wood Friends 
3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
206C “ar Study Stories for Little 


id: 
233C Poems Worth Knowing—I 
46C Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
50C Reynard the Fox 





THIRD GRADE GROUP 


203C Little Plant People of the 
aterways 
195C Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Selections 
71C Selections from Hiawatha 
133C Story of Tea and the Teacup 
(Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part I.) 
187C Story of Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
unt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II.) 
138C Sry of Rice, Currants and 
loney (Aunt Martha’s Cor- 
ner Cupboard—Part III.) 


{FOURTH GRADE GROUP 


205C Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants 
207C Famous  Arrtists—II—Reynolds 


90C Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow—( Village Blacksmith, 
ildren’s Hour, and others) 


298C Hansel and Grettel and Pretty 


172C Labu the Little Lake Dweller 
159C Little Lame Prince 


212C Stories of Robin Hood 


8C King of the Golden River 

118C Little Daffydowndilly , and 
ther Stories 

809C Moni the Goat Boy 
122C Pied Piper of Hamelin - 
234C Poems Worth Knowing—Il 
180C Story of Aladdin and of Ali Baba 
217C Story of Florence Nightingale 


98C Story of Nathan Hale 


108C History in Verse (Sheridan's 


287C Lifein Colonial Days 

116C Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, 
The Black Prince) / 

163C Stories of Courage 

299C Story of Iron 4 

197C Story of Lafayette 

298C Story of Slee 

106C Story of Mexico 


SEVENTH GRADE GROUP | 
285C Story of Panama and the Canal | 


260C Oliver Twist 
235C Poems Worth Knowing—lIll 
— ag and His Friends 


189C Stories of Heroism 
266C Story of Belgium 
192C Story of Jean Valjean 
311C Story of Jerusalem 








FIFTH GRADE GROUP 


SIXTH GRADE GROUP 


, Independence Bell,etc.) | 1 


801C Patriotic Bushy Tails 

82C Patriotic Stories 

288C Primer from Fableland 

230C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
inners 

33C Stories from Andersen 

34C Storiesfrom Grimm 

30C Story of a Sunbeam 

245C Three Billy Goats Gruff 





146C Sleeping Beauty and _ Other 
54C Story of Columbus Stories 
7C Story of Longfell 
67C Story of Robinson Crusoe 
59C Story of the Boston Tea Party 
220C Story of the Christ Child 
43C Story of the Mayflower 
308C Story of Peter Rabbit 
102C Thumbelina and 
40C Wings and Stings 





Stories 


51C Story of Flax 
2C Story of Glass 
4C Story of Washington 
41C Story of Wool 
68C Stories of the Revolution — | 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 


Mountai 
690 Swe af the” Revolution—Il 


ound 
70C Stories of the Revolution—III 
arion, the Swamp Fox) 
164C The Little Brown Bab: 
ther Babies 
289C The Snow Man, The Little Fir 
Tree and Other Stories 


y and 


77C Story of Cotton 
82C Story of Daniel Boone 
91C Story of Eugene Field 
83C Story of Printing 
178C Story of Lexington and Bunker 
76C Story of Wheat {Hill 
179C Story of the Flag 
181C Stories of the Stars 
173C Tara of the Tents 
171C Tolmiof the Treetops 
291C Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 
111C Water Babies (Abridged) 


93C Story of Silk 

61C Story of Sindbad the Sailor 

94C Story of Sugar 

97C Story of the Norsemen 

200C The Child of Urbino 
9C The Golden Touch 

96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 

and Cocoa) 


Story of Napoleon 
Story of Si 
283C Stories of Time 
185C Story of the First Crusade 
310C Story of Frances Willard 
211C The Golden Fleece 
26C The Minotaur 
ne 4 Miraculous | Pitcher 
e Pi 's Progress 
10C The Snow Image 
240 Three Golden Apples 


188C 
44C 





286C Story of Slavery 


107C Story of Robert Louis Stevenson || 





224C Story of William Tell 

120C Ten Selections from Longfellow 
225C Tennyson's Poems—Select 
307C The Chariot Race 

184C The Nurnberg Stove 

293C Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Cond. } 


261C Tales of a Wayside Inn (Sel.) | 
23C The Deserted Vi | 


ge | 
The Great Stone Face, Rill | 
from the Town Pump 
231C The on Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman) | 


oon 
18C Vision of Sir Launfal 





Price: $3.25 for each grade group of twenty-five books put up in a strong cloth 
}| covered box with teacher’s record book. 
groups including boxes and record books. 


$24.00 for the complete set of eight 


158C Washington's Farewell Address 
and apers 


279C True Story of the Man in the | 


246C What! Sawin Japan i} 
EIGHTH GRADE GROUP 








F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Blidg., DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Full Stock Carried at 
(Bos Offices. Order 
Nearest Poin’ 





February 1921 


(HUE. VieOo 


Whenever Mental Strain or 
Depression Is Felt 
it is most refreshing and invigorating 


to sip a glass of cool water, containing 
a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


The phosphates so necessary to brain 
power are supplied in an effective and 
agreeable form. Non-alcoholic, free from 
habit-forming drugs, and immediately 
beneficial, 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R.1. 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 


Shade Co. 
ai SPICEIAND, INDIANA 


——TFINE STEEL PLATE IMITATION 
Weddings wie ire scteofenvetopex for 


$9.00. 650 for $5.50, 25 for $4.25. 
Visiting—100 for $1.50. 50 for $1.25. 
Cards Business and Professional—100 for $2.00. 
50 for $1.50. 
Write your copy plainly and mail to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order will be 
filled the day received and sent to you prepaid. 
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F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 


$4 or $5 witBuy 
A Standard, Guaranteed 


TYPEWRITER 


m With Every Modern Writing Convenience 
: Write Today For Iustrated 
Circular Explaining Try-Before-You-Buy Plan 


SMITH TYPEWRITER SALES Co. 
(Harry A. Smith)382—218 No, Wells St.,Chicago, Ill, 





Ever-ready for the emergen- 
cy—for the sore throat, the 
— cough, the irritating 

oarseness that comes sosud- 
denly—Piso’s should always 
be kept handy to prevent 
these little ills from growing 
big. It is good for young and 
old. Contains no opiate. 
Buy it today. 

35c at your druggist’s 


ISO'S 


for Coughs & Colds 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Cheer Up Corner 
Conducted by Margaret Sterling 


FAITH 
She sees the Best that glimmers thro’ 
the Worst, 
She feels the sun is hid but for a night, 
She spies the summer thro’ the winter 


bud, 

~ tastes the fruit before the blossom 
alls 

She sees ‘the lark within the songless 


egg, 
She finds the fountain where they 
wailed “Mirage!” 
Tennyson. 


THE MEANING OF FAITH 

A heart of joy is never found in lux- 
uriously coddled lives, but in men and 
women who achieve and dare, who have 
tried their powers against antagonisms, 
who have met even sickness and be- 
reavement and have tempered their 
souls in fire. Joy is begotten not chief- 
ly from the expression of overcoming 
power. j 

Men in fact find joy where in philos- 
ophy we might not look for it. Said 
MacMillan, after a terrific twelve- 
month with Peary on the Arctic con- 
tinent: “This has been the greatest 
year of my life.” 

However much in doubt a man may 
be about the theory of suffering, he 
knows infallibly how suffering prac- 
tically should be met. To be rebellious, 
cursing fate, and hating life; to pity 
oneself, nursing one’s hurts in morbid 
self-commiseration—the ignobility of 
such dealing with calamity we _ in- 
dubitably know. Even when we fall 
feebly short of the ideal, we have no 
question what the ideal is. When-in 
biography or among our friends we see 
folk face crushing trouble, not embit- 
tered by it, made cynical, or thrust into 
despair, but hallowed, sweetened, il- 
lumined, and empowered, we are aware 
that noble characters do not alone bear 
trouble; they use it. As men at first 
faced electricity in dread, conceiving 
toward it no attitude beyond building 
lightning rods to ward away its stroke, 
but now with greater understanding 
harness it to do their will, so men, as 
they grow wise and strong, deal with 
their suffering. They make it the 
minister of character; they set it to 
build in them what nothing save ad- 
versity can ever build—patience, cour- 
age, sympathy and power. They even 
choose it in vicarious sacrifice for the 
good of others, and by it save the world 
from evils that nothing save some one’s 
suffering could cure. They act as 
though character, not happiness, were 
the end of life. And when they are at 
their best they do this not with stoic in- 
trepidity, as though trouble’s usefulness 
were but their fancy, but joyfully, as 
though a good purpose in the world in- 
cluded trouble, even though not intend- 
ing it. 

So Robert Louis Stevenson, facing 
death, writes to a friend about an old 
woman whose ventriloquism had fright- 
ened the natives of Vailima, “All the 
old women in the world might talk with 
their mouths shut and not frighten you 
or me, but there are plenty of other 
things that frighten us badly. And if 
we only knew about them, perhaps we 
should find them no more worthy to be 
feared than an old woman talking 
with her mouth shut. And the names 
of some of these things are Death and 
Pain and Sorrow.”—Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 


It is not the wall of stone without 
That makes a building small or great, 
But the soul’s light shining round 


about, 
And the faith that overcometh doubt, 
And the love that stronger is than 
hate. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Hearts that are great are always lone; 

They never will manifest their best; 

Their greatest greatness is unknown, 

Earth knows a little—God the rest. 
Abram J. Ryan. 


The chief want in life is somebody 
who shall make us do the best we can.— 
Emerson, 





AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Which will succeed ? 


You are invited to have FREE the booklet that tells what few 
great books make a man think straight and talk well 


HICH will succeed? the 
W one who.spends all his 

precious reading time 
with’ the daily paper? or the 
other, who is gaining little by 
little, in a few delightful min- 
utes each day, that knowledge 
of a few truly great books which 
will distinguish him always as 
a really well-read man? 


What are the few great books 
—hbiographies, histories, novels, 
dramas, poems, books of science 
and travel, philosophy and reli- 
gion, that picture the progress 
of civilization? 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, from his 
lifetime of reading, study and 
teaching, forty years of it as 
president of Harvard Univer- 
sity, has answered that question 
in a free booklet that you can 
have for the asking. In it are 


Send for this free 


described the plan 


and purpose of 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know something about 
this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. 
Eliot has put into his Five-Foot Shelf 
“the essentials of a liberal education,” 
how he has so arranged it that even “‘fif- 
teen minutes a day” is enough, how in 
pleasant moments of spare time, by 
using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has 
provided for you, you can get the 
knowledge of literature and life, the 
culture, the broad viewpoint that every 
University strives to give. 


contents, 


“For me,’’ wrote one man who had sent in the 
coupon, “your little free book meant a big step 
forward, and it showed me besides the way to 
a vast new world of pleasure.” 


Every reader of The Normal Instruc- 
tor is invited to have a copy of this 
handsome and entertaining little book 
which is free, will be sent by mail, and 
involves no obligation of any sort. 
Merely clip the coupon and mail it to- 
day. 


booklet that gives 


Dr. Eliot's own plan of reading 
P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Publishers of Good Books Since 1875. 


Branches and Representatives Everywhere. 








N. I. 2-21 


P, F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street, New York 


By mail, absolutely free and without obligation, 
send me the little guide book to the most fa- 
mous books in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books, and containing the 
plan of reading recommended by Dr. Eliot of 
Harvard. 
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76 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Only 7c Brings This 


Famous Song Book 





You can furnish your pupils with the best 
known i: book in the world, at a price so low that 
every school can order them freely. 


The 101 Best Songs 


has a splendidly good selection of the songs that you 
will want, with words and music complete, in easy keys. 
It is practical, low priced and 
FREE Sample . ., eae naive Loko =i 
to Teachers produce because no cost was Helpful 

spared to get every word and note, every Cable Books 
author’s name and everything else about it ,3°1 yg aoe 
absolutely correct. These are reasons why it is No free samples. 


ica—; Everyday Son: 
the standard song book of America—and why Everyday Songs 
it will greatly appeal to ‘you. Sead for eaetile. 


Favorite Songs 
(Catholic Edition). 7c 
each in 100 lots. _ Send 
for sample. 63 


Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. $1.00 
per doz.,prepaid. Less than 12 at 10c per copy, prepaid. 


CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., CHICAGO. 


Book on Destroying Hair 


New Book by Prof. Hayes, A. M.,M. D., late of Woman’s 
Medical College, Chicago College of Pharmacy, etc. Tells 
cause and cu i 
Non-technical. Sen¢ s for descriptive matter. 


Dept. F-2, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Riverside, R. I. 


Sickness and Accident Protection for Teachers at Cost 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION, 
Home Office: Lancaster, Pa., 


protects teachers against loss of time through sickness, accident, 
or personal quarantine, at a cost commensurate with their 
salaries, however small they may be. 
The Association Pays Benefits for 
Sickness Quarantine Accidental Death 
Accident Natural Death Old Age Disability 


The Cost: $12.09 per year. 23c per week, a little more than 3c per day. 
(Correspondingly lower benefits furnished at an annual cost of $8.00. ) 


Absolutely Professional. ‘‘For the Teachers, By the Teachers.’”’ 


Put your name on the dotted line and let us tell you the whoie story. No obligation whatever. 





HAIR 
Removes Dandruff—Stops Hair Falling 


Restores Color and 
Beauty to Gray and Faded Hair 


re of. gaperfinone hair and facial disfigurements. ~ 60c. and $1.00 at druggists. 











174 Hiscox Chem. ks. Patchogue, N. Y. } 
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T is easier to be well than to be sick when you learn how. When 
] you learn to daily build your vitality, disease germs, grippe and 
cold have little effect upon you. Be free from nagging ailments! 
Weigh what youshould weigh! Havea good figure! Behappy! Enjoy 
life! Be a source of inspiration to your friends. In other words—live. 


You Can Weigh exactly 
what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful directions at home. I know it, for 
what I have done for 100,000 women I can do for you. Are you too fleshy? 
Are you toothin? Does your figure displease you? Let me help you. 

I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in 
your own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 

My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and 
permanent, and because it appeals to COMMON SENSE. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


You can free yourself from such nagging ailments as 
Headache 


Excess flesh in any Incorrect Walking Indigestion 
part of body Poor Complexion Dizziness Sleeplessness 
Thin Bust, Chest, Lack of Reserve Rheumatism Torpid Liver 
Neck or Arms Nervousness Colds Mal-assimilation 
Round Shoulders Irritability Poor Circulation Auto-Intoxication 
Incorrect Standing Constipation Lame Back 


Thousands of Women Have Done So—Why Not You? 
If you are in Chicago, come to see me, but sit down and write me now. 
Don’t wait—you may forgetit. I willsend you free my illustrated booklet, 
showing you how to stand and walk correctly and giving many health hints, 


Susanna Cocroft, Dept. 30, 215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 








Miss Cocroftis anationally recognized authority on conditioning women as our trauing camps conditioned our men 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Heart Bonbon Set 
[See Designs on Page 30] 


The Heart-Bon-bon Set makes a 
very interesting February problem for 
a valentine party. The set consists of 
a large bonbon basket and as many in- 
dividual baskets as are desired. 

The baskets may be made of stiff red 
or white construction paper. If red 
paper is used the decorations should be 
white. If white paper is used the dec- 
orations should be red. 

Page 30 shows a miniature diagram 
of the circles to be drawn when con- 
structing the baskets. It also gives an 
illustration of one of the individual 
baskets finished, in the exact size, 
ready to be tied together. 

To construct the large basket, draw 
a circle 8% inches in diameter. With- 
in this circle draw successively circles 
4%, 3%, and 3 inches in diameter. 

Divide the large circle into eight 
parts and draw lines through the cen- 
ter. Next fold a 2% inch square upon 
one diagonal and cut a heart shape to 
be used as a pattern. (Oak tag is good 
for this.) 

Place - heart-shaped pattern~on the 
circle diagram: with point of heart 
touching smallest circle and trace eight 
hearts with edges touching outside cir- 
cle. Cut_continuous lines, fold dotted 
lines. . 

Page 30 shows patterns for cutting 
decorations for large and small bas- 
kets. The decorations are cut from 
thinner paper and pasted on the stiff 
construction paper foundations. 

The heart border is made from 
parts cut from heart designs used for 
basket decorations. Hearts should be 
added to fill center spaces. These 
heart borders make attractive decora- 
tions for valentine booklets. 





Picture Study—“The Boyhood 
of Raleigh” 
[See pages 22 and 44] 


Place the following questions on 
the blackboard and tell your pupils to 
write the answers in their booklets: 

1—What is the name of this picture? 

2—Who painted it? 

8—tTell all you can about the artist. 

4—Which boy do you think is Sir 
Walter Raleigh? 

5—Why do you think so? 

6—Can you tell anything Sir Walter 
Raleigh did? 

7—What can you say about the 
scene chosen for this picture? 

8—What is the man doing? 

9—What do you think Walter is 
thinking as he listens to the sailor? 

10—Where may the original of this 
picture be seen? 





Practical Americanism 
(Continued from page 24) 


What is done if the amount of 
postage is insufficient? Does that take 
extra time? 

Now who can think of the third way 
to help our Post Office Department? 
What is the first thing a postman does 
when he cannot find the person to 
whom a letter is addressed? “The 
postman looks in the upper left-hand 
corner to see who sent the letter.” If 
the sender’s name and address are there 
he stamps the envelope “Not found” in 
red ink and returns the letter to the 
sender. If there should be a check or 
any money or important news in the 
letter the sender knows at once that 
his letter did not reach its destination. 

Otherwise what happens? “The let- 
ter is kept thirty days in the local post 
office and is then sent to the Dead Let- 
ter Office in Washington.” (An inter- 
esting illustrated article on the Dead 
Letter Office appeared in the American 
Magazine, September 1920.) 


VirciIN Woo. YARN 
FOR HAND KNITTING 
$ New club rates for lots 
of 10 Ibs. (40 skeins) or 
. ' more to single address. 
FREE DELIVERY IN U. S. on CASH SALES 
Regularly 50c a skein, 4 skeins (1 Ib.) $2.00 
SEND AT ONCE FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
HOME WOOLEN MILLS 
Main St. EATON RAPIDS, 
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Graded Language 
and Composition 


BOOK I 
For Third Grade 
and Beginners 
in Language 


BOOK II 
For Fourth Grade 


d BOOK IiIl 
For Fifth Grade 


- BOOK IV 
Fy For Sixth Grade 


BOOK V 
For Seventh Grade 


BOOK VI 
For Eighth Grade 


12 CENTS PER COPY 


HE entire six volumes of our new 

series of Language and Composi- 

R tion books are now in print. These 

books present a new claim upon the 

child’s interest and fill a need that has 

long existed in the teaching of these 
very important subjects. 

“Graded Language and Composi- 
tion” is the title given to this series. 

Thereis a separate volume for each grade, 
containing such material as a pupil should 
and can master during the year specified. 

These books have been prepared by capa- 
ble and experienced teachers and are based 
upon the latest and best methods in the 
teaching of Language. 

They are intended for the use of the pupils 
and explanations are given in language eas- 
ily understood. 

The books, as will be seen, are inexpensive 
but they have been prepared with the same 
care as have the more costly books and they 
present an amount of material that is sur- 
prising when one considers the number of 
topics treated. 


Some of the Features 

1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5 Pronunciation Drills. 

6 Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 


11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Appealing to the Child’s 
Interest 


Language as a study may never be made 
easy for children but it can: be.made interest- 
ing and be easily adapted to practical every- 
day needs. : 

In this series of books the constructive 
work is actually appealing to children and 
it has a close application to their daily life. 

“Graded L an position,” with 
its abundance of interesting and helpful ma- 
terial presents to the teacher and pupil a 
well arranged course in practical, every-day 
Language work and points the natural way 
to correct oral and written communication. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


e 
Inexpensive 

The use of the books comprising the “Grad- 
ed Language and mposition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 


INSTRUCTOR EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Graded Language 
and Composition 
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Price, postpaid, Twelve Cents per volume, 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
Branch Office, 

McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 
Order from Nearest Point. 
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Genuine Indian Moccasins 





Made of Genuine Leather, strong and durable, 
artistically decorated with Indian Beaded De- 
signs, packed individually and delivered to your 
door by Insured Parcel Post. 

A most attactive and comfortable slipper for house 





wear. School Teachers esp ly will te a pair 

of these Moccasins to slip on after a Nan day’s workin 

the Schoolroom. 
ber, these N ins are made of the Finest 

Genuine Leather, see and Durable, BUILT ON 

HONOR to give long and constant service. 

Colors—Tan, Chocolate and Gray. 
Beautiful Genuine Indian Beaded Designs 
Order same size as shoe worn. 





Men’s.-+++++s+eee sess 6 to 11....Price Postpaid, $2.75 
Women’s ..--.-+--0+s WOE was ue 2:95 
Misses’ or wowed’ «<.T1 to 2 ....°* “ 2°00 
Children’s ...--++++++ She 20;.... °° “ 1'60 
Infants’ -...-+++-66- A re “ 1:20 


Order direct from us and save the dealer’s profit. 
None genuine unless bearing our trademark. 
ONONDAGA MOCCASIN COMPANY 
51 Main Street, CAMDEN, New York 


SEXUAL 
KN OWLEDGE 


brine USTRATED 

By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, BLD., Ph.D. 

SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
« Every young woman should know 

What every young husband and 

$1. 00 wna, young = fa ow 

at every parent should know 
Postpaid Cloth 


Mailed in plain casas 
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wrapper of contents, & commendations, 
AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 











‘Money for YOUR School-Roomy 


Can you use $7.50 in cash for the new pictures, 
busts, phonograph records, reference works, or 
other additions your classroom needs? 

You will find it extremely easy to secure the 
money you want through our simple plan. We will 
send you 60 packages Laundry Tablets that Wash 
Without Work. The friends of your boys and girls 
gladly pay 25c a package. The whole class takes 
an enthusiastic —. You keep $7.50, send us 
$7.50. WE TRUST YOU. 

SIMPLY SEND YOUR NAME, mentioning 
you wish to take advantage of Teachers’ Plan A 

KLOZE-SAVERS COMPANY, 
Dept. D-1, Boston 30, Mass. 


| The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-wri tten letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4)4x7, $1. 

Note size 6/4x10, $2. Letter size 
. Full hadi 




















Ww. FISHER COMPANY, 113 "Amsterdam Avenue, xEW YORK 


VIOLINS 2e:2ntbit tier 


ON CREDIT. y terms for 
GUSTAV H. HENNING, 2424 Gaylord ‘Sto DENVER, COLORADO 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake mysel f hear after being deaf for 25years 


















me and I will tell you a true} 
ste (Be gh J =o deaf a 
Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pat. ey fom 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 60) 
Responses to Roll Call 


Instead of the usual response to roll 
call by giving quotations, I have found 
the following an interesting and help- 
ful variation. Just before the close of 
the day I announce to my pupils that 
the next morning they will answer to 
roll call by giving the name of a large 
city which they would like to visit and 
telling why they would like to visit it. 
Many of them will remember famous 
cities from their study of geography 
and the response is very interesting. 

In a similar way responses may be 
given by naming a country, state, or 
some mountains they would like to vis- 
it, and by naming their favorite flower, 
bird, fruit, color, game, study, month, 
holiday, season, tree, hero, president, 
book, etc., always giving the reason 
for their choice.—C. MoTLAND, Iowa. 

Helps in Teaching Numbers 

In teaching beginners to make and 
recognize numbers, I used the following 
device. At one end of the blackboard I 
drew a house from which a path led 
us to a store at the opposite end of the 
board. I told the children that a fam- 
ily of ten children lived in the house 
and that their names were “One,” 
“Two,” “Three,” “Four,” and so on up 
to ten, and I placed these figures in the 
doors,. windows, and about the yard, 
making them large and plain. I asked, 
“Where would this family get their 
food?” * The answer came at once, 
“From the store.” The class was then 
sent to the board.’ I made a number, 
such as seven, on the path, and asked 
which way “he” was going, home or to 
the store. When I received the answer, 
“He is going to the store” (for that is 
the way the seven faced), I asked each 
child to make number seven going to 
the store. Other numbers were made 
in the same way, some facing toward 
the store (as five) and others facing 
home (as six). 

‘As the children became more familiar 
with the numbers I would name one 
and ask where “he” was going. This 
interested the children very much, and 
they soon learned to make the numbers 
face the correct way. Later, I worked 
for better number forms. When I 
found a number that was not ended 
well, I said, “His shoes are dirty,” or 
“He forgot ‘to put his shoes on and he 
must go home.” I would then erase it 
and have the’ child make it again. 
Sometimes I said, “His hat is not on 
properly,” or “He has forgotten his 
hat.” Other times they were not stand- 
ing straight. Each time the number 
was erased and the fault corrected. 
The children became very interested 
and would often tell me in what respect 
the “Number Children” were dressed 
carelessly. After repeating this lesson 
a few times, the numbers were soon 
made carefully.—L. L. A., Michigan. 


Increased Interest in Composition 


In order to develop a more lively in- 
terest in composition work in the 5A 
grade I have tried this plan: The class 
is asked to write one or two paragraphs 
about a personal experience—Going 
Fishing, My Lost Rabbit, Helping Cook, 
etc. At recitation period we use a few 
minutes in discussing the characteris- 
tics of a good story. Words that 
describe a good story are written on 
the board, as pleasing, exciting, amus- 
ing, etc. The papers are exchanged 
and for about five minutes they are read 
silently. Some pupil then volunteers 
to read to the class the story he has. 
After it is read the other pupils make 
criticisms favorable or unfavorable, 
using the words on the board. The one 
who has read may make remarks on the 
form and spelling. Those who do not 
have time to read are given an oppor- 
tunity at the next recitation. A num- 
ber of results from the use of this plan 
are observed. Pupils are relieved from 
the self-consciousness caused by read- 
ing their own papers. They realize 
they must make their work neat and 
plain that others may read it. The use 
of the words on the board enlarges the 
vocabulary. The opportunity for com- 
ment makes attentive listeners.—KaTH- 
ERINE HARPER, Indiana. 







AND PRIMARY 





This is the result 
when a pupil drops a 
cone or partly used 
roll into the toilet. 


This inconvenience and expense are 
equipping school toilets with 


NLI YGIENE 


ONLIWON HYGIENE is the~system by which 
high grade tissue is served just two sheets at a 
time from an automatic protecting cabinet. The 
soluble tissue cannot possibly clog the pipes. 
ONLIWON minimizes plumbing troubles. 

Send for illustrated folder ‘‘Ye Plumber’’ 


A: P. W. PAPER CO., Dep’t D, Albany, N. Y.. 
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Industrial Exhibit 


Size 14x19 ins. Weight 5 lbs. 
THE EXHIBIT consists of heavy fibre board, printed in two colors, 


showing pictures of the entire process; also four bottles each one con- 
taining sample of wheat in different stage of transformation into Buscuit. 























We have a limited number of these Exhibits ready for distribution to 
teachers and we request that you write us immediately so as to make 
sure of one—first come, first served. 
Be very careful to give complete and correct address. 
be accompanied by a sufficient remittance to cover parcel post charges. 


Request should 


Adv. Dept. --- The Shredded Wheat Co. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 



























350 Books at 7 Cents Each 


THE INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 


OF._.SUPPLEMENTARY. READERS AND CLASSICS FOR ALL GRADES 


Literature. 








FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Eleven Fables from Aisop 
*28 More Fables from Ajsop 
*29 Indian Myths—Lush 
*140 Nursery Tales— 7Zaylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Magutre 
Nature 
*1 Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeam—J/iller 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 





7c PER COPY 


| | Un Paper Covers. Postage 
| | Ic per copy extra when less 











| than 12 are ordered. 


History 

*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 

Literature 

*1og Mother Goose Reader 

*228 First Term Primer—Jaguive 

*230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners 

*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old Time Stories 

SECOND YEAR 

Fables and Myths 

*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 

*34 Stories from Grimm—7aylor 

*36 Little Red Riding Hood—Lezter 

*37 Jack and the Beaustalk—feztler 

*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 


Nature and Industry 
*3 Little Workers (Animal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—A/ayne 
*40 Wings and Stings—Halifax 
*41 Story of Wool—Afayne 
*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 
*43 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCabe 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—Rezter 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—feitler 
Literature 
*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 
*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 
*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 
*220 Story of the Christ Child 
*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smzth 
*268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smith 
*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smith 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Vacation—Smith 
*290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Magnire 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*301 Patriotic Bushy Tails—Smith 
*302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths : 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmtith 
*48 Nature Myths—Afeicalf 
*so Reynard the Fox—JSest 
*10o2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
*146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Stories 
174 Sun Myths—fezter 
175 Norse Legetids, I—Retiter 
176 Norse Legends, IIl—etler 
*177 Legends of the Rhineland 
“282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—JMcCade 
*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
“292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*s1 Story of Flax—Mayne 
*s2 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Teaand 
the Teacup 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air and Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 
#138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartIII. Story of Rice, 
Currants and Honey 
*203 Little Plant People of the 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—etler 
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*7 Story of Longfellow—McCadbe 
*21 Story of the Pilgrims—/owers 
*44 Famous Early Americans 

(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus—McCabe 

55 Story of Whittier—A/cCabe 

57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*s59 Story of the Boston Tea Party 
*oo Children of the Northland 
*62 Children of the South Lands— 

I (Florida, Cuba, Puerto Rico) 
*63 Children of the South Lands— 
II (Africa, Hawaii, The Philip- 
ines)—A/cFee 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies — I 
(New Amsterdam)—Baker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Penusylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Ethan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—JA/cCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution —II 
(Around Philadelphia)—JA/cCabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Farvzs 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and in Her 
New Home. (Vos. 164, 165,766 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Sisters’ bv Jane Andrews) 





Schools everywhere are using 
the Instructor Literature Series for 
Supplementary Reading purposes. 
Over Two Million copies of these 

ks are sold each year. Is not 
this ample proof of the excellence 
of the series? 











*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bouheur— Cranston 


Literature 
*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice and 

Phoebe Cary 

*67 The Story of Robinson Crusoe 

*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and 5th Grades) 

*227 Our Animal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 

*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—fFazxon 


FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 

*75 Story of Coal—McKane 

*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 

*77 Story of Cotton—Srown 

*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
*136 Peeps into Bird Nooks-I—A/cFee 
*181 Stories of the Stars—Mcfee 
*205 Eyes and No Kyes and The 

Three Giants 


History and Biography 
*5 Story of Lincoln—Retter 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*79 A Little New England Viking 
*81 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 
*82 Story of Daniel Boone—Retter 
*83 Story of Printing—J/cCadbe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Retter 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—Faris 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
and Edison)—Faris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
*Sg Fremont and Kit Carson—/udd 
*91 Story of Eugene Field—McCade 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
*182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
*248 Makers of European History 
Literature 
*90 Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 
*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 
*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


*111 Water Babies (Abridged)— 
Kingsley 

*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 
Mulock 


*171 Tolmi of the Treetops--Grimes 

*172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*195 Night before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 





Wonderland—Carvoll 








*Limp Cloth Binding 
The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the above list 
are supplied also in limp cloth binding at 12c per copy, 
| $1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per 100, prepaid. 


ORDER BY NUMBER. 


They include Fables and Myths, Nature, 


*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carrol/ 

#256 Bolo the Cave Boy—Gvimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 

*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

*304 Story-Lessons in Everyday Man- 
ners—Baile 

*312 Legends trom Many Lands— 


Bailey 
*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bailey 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry ‘ 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Brown 
*94 Story of Sugar—Retter 
*96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
263 The Sky Family—Denton 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Builders of the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Story of the Norsemeu—Hanson 


*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 


*99 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryaut—McFee 

*1o1 Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—AfcCadbe 

*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 

*107 Story of Robert L. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 
112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 

thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—J/fcCabe 


. *145 Story of McKinley—IcBride 


157 Story of Dickens—Smzth 
*179 Story of the Flag—Saker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 


The Titles indicated by an 
asterisk (*) in this list are 
supplied also in 


Limp Cloth Binding 


at 12 cents per copy. 














274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair—Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the Golden River 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewis 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*i99 Jackanapes—Lwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—ZLa Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selections 
*212 Storiesfrom Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
II—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind, 
Selection from—Macdonald 
*255 Chinese Fables and Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*1og Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 
249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 
*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 
*299 Story of Iron—J. Gordon Ogden 
Geography 
*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don aud Paris)—Bush 


*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 
*168 Great European Cities—III 


(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople) —Bush 





The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. 
made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. It contains, in addition to many standard and ac- 
cepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. 
published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
with strong attractive paper covers. I 
The grading is necessarily elastic and n 2 a 
to the one to which they are assigned. This is particularly true of the titles i ; 
the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 


This is the most extended list of this class of books 

Each book has 82 or more pages; well printed, 
Biography, History, Geography, Industries and 
d many of the titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and below as 
n the second, third and fourth grades, and those in 


*246 What I Saw in Fophn~ Gres 
*247 The Chineseand Their Country 
*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumd 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, The 
Black Prince)—Aush 
“117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—ZLush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Bush 
198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William Tell—Haliock 
253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
_ 267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker T, 
Washington 
“310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
5c9 Story of Georgia—Derry 
51) Story of Illinois—Smith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—JAfcFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Zudank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—Pierce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—J/ears 
“528 Story of NewJersey-Huichinson 
533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Pennsylvania—March 
*540 Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah--Young 
546 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 


Literature 

*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
“11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 

*12 Legend of SleepyHollow-/ruing 
*22 Rab and His Friends—Brown 


*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne t 

*25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 
thorne 


*26 The Minotaur—Hawthorne 

*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 

*119 Bryant’s Thanatopsis, and 
Other Poems 

*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 

*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful .One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and other poems) 





There’s a world of difference 
between things that are “inexpen- 
sive’’ and things that are “cheap”, 
The books of the Instructor Liter- 
ature Series are not “cheap”—they 
are good ks even though they 
are low-price 











*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 

161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 

162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 

*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawthorne 

*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 

*223 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘The Story of Theseus 

*225 Tennyson’s Poems—Selected 

226 A Child's Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 

229 Responsive Bible Readings 


*258 The Pilgrim’s Progress: 


(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
*277 Thrift Stories—Benj. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Story of Little Nell—Smzth 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 


SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long/fellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Wiziiier + 
#20 The Great Stone Face,Rillfrom 
the Town Pump—Hawthorne 





It is 





123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on Immortality, We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 

*147 Story ofKiug Arthur, as told 
by Tennyson—//allock 

*149 Man Without a Country, The 
—Hale + 

*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 

*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—living 

196 The Gray Champion-/lawithorne 

213 Poems of ‘thomas Moore—Sel. 

214 More Selections from tlhe 
Sketch Book—J/rving 

*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales from Shakes- 
peare—Selected 

*231 The Oregon Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 

*235 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IlI—Grammar—Ffaxox 

*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—PartI 

*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 
—Part II 

#241 veel | of the Iliad — Church 


(Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Aineid — Church 
(Cond.) 


*251 Story of Language and Litera- 
ture— Hezlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

*254 Story of ‘The Talismnan’’ (Scott) 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans, 
(Cooper)—Abridged— Weekes 

*260 Oliver Twist, (Dickens)— 
Abridged—Hetlig 

*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Long fellow 

*296 Uncle Tom's Cabin (Condensed) 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densec)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig , 

Nature 

*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—Wilson 

*279 The True Story of the Man in 
the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 
*17 Enoch Ardeun—Zeunyson F 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Loweil ¢ 
*19 Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancieut Mariner + 
*127 Gray’s Elegy aud Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
*129 Julius Caesar—Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantolI t 
143 Building of the Ship and other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Buuker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adams and Jeffer- 
son Oration—/Webster f 
*151 Gold Bug, The—foe 
153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—Syvon t+ 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell + 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — Biography 
and selected poems—Zink 
*158 Washingtoun’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smzth 
170 Paul H, Hayne — Papneny 
and selected poems—Zin 
215 Life of Samuel Johnson — 
Macaulay + 
*221 Sir Roger de Coveriey Papers— 
Addison t 
*236 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
IV—Advanced—Faon 


7c PER COPY 


In Paper Covers. Postage 
Ic per copy extra when less 
than 12 are ordered. 














237 Lay of the Last Minustrel—Scoti 
Introduction and CantoI ft 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
+ These have biographical sketch of 
author, with introduction or explan- 
atlory notes. 


Price 7e Each. Postage, lc per copy extra. 12 or more copies sent PREPAID at 84c per dozen or $7.00 per 100. 











Introduction Offer 


We do not send out free samples, but for 84 Cents we will send, postpaid, your choice of any twelve of 
the Instructor Literature Series 7 cent edition with the understanding thatif they are not found satis- 
factory they may be returned at once and your 84 cents will be refunded, plus postage for their return. 








| 


'F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
9 Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Both Offices. Order 


Full Stock Carried =| 
from Nearest Point. 
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| INEXPENSIVE — 
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Song Books 


| ‘Let All the Children Sing”’ 
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FAVORITE SONGS 
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| PUBLISHED BY 
F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, N.Y. © 


The BLUE BOOK of 
Favorite Songs 

93 Songs With Words and Music 
10 CENTS Corr 


This is a new, revised and enlarged edi- 
‘tion, containing ninety-three songs complete 
‘with words and music. It is without ques- 
‘tion the finest collection and greatest value 
given in any song book at the price. Over 
|two million copies have been supplied to 
schools and its sales are steadily increasing. 
q Every person, young or old, should be 
; familiar with the old favorite and popular 
!songs and the principal object in publishing 
‘this inexpensive book is to make it possible | 
‘for school children everywhere to sing and} 
learn these songs. A history of many of) 
{the songs is given, which feature adds| 
i greatly. ito the interest and helpfulness of the 
| book, 

| Size of book, 5%4x8% inches. Well 
|printed on good paper and bound in strong, 
enamel paper covers. 


Price 10 cents a copy, $1.20 a dozen, 
$10.00 a hundred, postpaid 

















The GOLDEN BOOK of 
_ Favorite Songs 
in Songs With Words and Music 


15 CENTS fy 


The best all round song book. Contains 
|lullabies, songs of the seasons, folk songs, 
;moticn songs, sacred songs, sentimental 
d songs, patriotic songs, songs for special 
days, ete. 

The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is a 
;complete song book, suitable for schools of 
all kinds. It contains — for all grades 
‘from Kindergarten to College, and enough 
| of each kind to meet all requirements, and, 
besides all this it has a story of each of our 
\deading patriotic songs—stories every Am- 
erican should know. In fact it is an ideal 
|book for assembly singing. 
|. 128 pages, bound in handsome golden yel- | 
low paper covers of good wearing qualities. | 

Price 15 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, | 
|Prepaid. In lots of one hundred or more, 
| $12.50 per hundred, transportation payable | 
‘by purchaser. Weight 6 ounces per book or. 
‘4 Ibs. per doz. | 


FA. Owen Publishing Co., 


| 
| Dansville, N. Y. 
| 














Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 
503 McCune Bldg.. DES MOINES, IOWA.) 



































| Order from Nearest Point 

















NORMAL’ INSTRUCTOR 


Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 69) 


strives to sell that which is produced, 
assuming a more independenf attitude. 
Europe strives to make credit terms to 
suit the purchaser, our exporters being 
more inclined to compel the purchaser 
to comply with specific terms or refrain 
from buying. Because of this Europe 
created a more friendly commercial re- 
lationship with South America than did 
the United States. The European war, 
however, compelled the United States 
and South America to consider mutual 
trade possibilities more carefully. Ef- 
forts made to cultivate trade in ac- 
cordance with the European meaning 
of the term have improved conditions. 
There is still much to be done, such as 
the establishment of satisfactory cred- 
its and the modification of standardized 
articles to meet the requirements and 
demands of the ultimate South Ameri- 
can purchaser. 


From what is baking powder made ?—Mo. 

Baking power is made from bicar- 
bonate of soda or bicarbonate of am- 
monia mixed with tartaric or phosphor- 
ic acid. Very often alum is used as 
the acid constituent in the cheaper 
powders, although health _ authorities 
condemn this substitution. 

Give some facts regarding Elizabeth Gard- 
ner, the painter—New York. 

Elizabeth Jane Gardner was born at 
Exeter, N. H. She became interested 
in art at an early age, studied in Paris 
under Merle and Lefebvre, and under 
Bouguereau, to whom she was after- 
wards married. After becoming one of 
Bouguereau’s pupils she adopted his 
manner so successfully that much of 
her work could easily be mistaken for 
his. She excels in graceful draftsman- 
ship but her work reveals a deficiency 
in color and vitality. Her best paint- 
ings include “Cinderella,” “Maud Mul- 
ler,’ “Ruth and Naomi,” “Farmer’s 
Daughter,” and “The Breton _Wed- 
ding.” 





A Study in Charcoal 
(Continued from page 71) 


as she had complimented me thus! A 
“dash” is a gift given the native for a 
favor received, and a fish-hook will do 
wonders! 

The natives show their artistic 
tastes on their heads. I wish the kid- 
dies at home could see the “hair cuts’ 
one sees here. Some heads look as 
though a landscape gardener had ex- 
perimented on them. Even wee babies 
have their hair cut in the most gro- 
tesque manner. Some have their heads 
all shaved except for a tiny tuft in 
front, cut to resemble the new moon; 
others have tiny rows of kinky hair 
running across the top of a cleanly 
shaven head. The style most prevalent 
here just now leaves the top of the 
head bald. In school the other day I 
saw a baby girl who had one tuft 
standing just over her left ear, and at 
the top of the twisted end perched a 
saucy little blue glass bead! Numbers 
of women and young girls braid their 
hair in tiny braids down the middle of 
their forehead, and string glass beads 
of different colors on each braid. They 
do this when they wish to look espe- 
cially gay. 

[EDITOR’S NOTE: Our readers will be inter- 
ested to know that another article, containing 
the best of first-hand information on West Af- 
rica, has been received from Mrs. Beanland and 
will be published in an early number. Mrs. 
Beanland, a former teacher in the United 
States and contributor to NORMAL INSTRUC- 
TOR-PRIMARY PLANS, is now stationed at 
the American Presbyterian Mission, Douala, 
Cameroun, West Africa.] 





How much time he gains, who does 
not look to see what his neighbor says 
or does or thinks, but only at what he 
does himself, to make it just and holy. 
—Marcus Aurelius. 





Teachers--Become Railway Mail Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 Year 


The United States Government needs Railway Mail 
Clerks. Both men and women over seventeen are eligible. 
Women are assigned to office positions in the Railway Mail 
Service. Examinations are held everywhere every month. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept G238, Roch- 
ester, N, Y., for schedule showing all examination dates, 
and places, and large descriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions open and giving many sample examination questions, 
which will be sent free of charge. 
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“VASELINE” 


Camphor Ice 


A valuable win- 
ter requisite for 
chapped face and 
hands. It pene- 
em trates and softens 
: the skin, allaying 
irritation caused 

















by nipping winds. 
bes. ase 
In boxes and tube — = 
CHESEBROUGH MFG. COMPANY 
(Consolidated) 
17 State Street New York 















~Vaselin 


"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. e 
Camphor Ice 
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s Teachers who are desirous of presenting 

School Souvenir their pupils with some appropriate but in- 

expensive gift at close of school will be 

interested in the very attractive styles of Booklet Souvenirs which we are 

offering this season, and which are fully described and illustrated on page 
68 of this magazine. F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co., Dansville, N. Y 











The Reproducer is of the up-to- The scientifically proportioned sound 
date “‘Universal’’ type, now adopted chamber, with cathedral front pro- 
for the most expensive instruments, duces a fine musical quality of tone; 
which makes it possible to play with and the effect is further enhanced by 
equal facility either Victor, Colum- the special Amplifying Tone-Arm, 
bia, Edison, Pathe, Emerson, or any which magnifies the sound, securing 
other kind of disc records made, and sonority and carrying power without 
is carefully adjusted for the accurate any sacrifice of delicacy or sweetness. 
reproduction of any singing, talking, The well balanced motor is carefully 
orchestral, military band, dancing, protected by a dust screen and has 
ukulele or other selections. automatic regulating governor. 


A Modern Necessity in Every Up-To-Date School 


The Phonograph is no longer a luxury, nor even merely a source of 
home amusement. It has come to be regarded as an almost necessary 
equipment for school exercises of many kinds, and fills a need that can- 
not be met so satisfactorily in any other way. This splendid instrument 
is not a toy, nor a cheap “music box.” It is a standard type of Phon- 
ograph, possessing all the possibilities of enjoyment and usefulness pro- 
vided by the costliest instruments, with mahogany finish wooden case, 
speed regulator and inset nickeled cups for new and used needles, 
powerful enough for any schoolroom. 


To Get This Without Cost, Just Send a Card With Your Address to 
F. H. PHELPS, Dept. P-1, Springfield, Mass. 
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A Set of Books That Will Increase 
Your Efficiency and Earning Power 


A NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF PRACTICAL 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS 


The Most Practical 
and Helpful Set 
of Methods Books 
Ever Prepared for 


Teachers . 





Subjects 
Treated 


VOLUME I 


Reading 
Spelling 
Geography 
Hygiene 
Physical 
Education 
Arithmetic 
Language 
History 
Picture Study 
Gymnastics 
and Games 
Exercises and 
Drills 


VOLUME II 


Agriculture 
Story Telling 
Drawing 
Seat Work 
Domestic 
Science 
Manual Arts 
Citizenship 
Nature Study 
Dramatization 
Writing 
Recitations 
Plays and 
Exercises 











ers. 
ever before. 


In the production of this set of books our chief aim has been to make them of the greatest pos- 
sible value and helpfulness to teachers in grade and rural schools and to offer them at a price so 
reasonable and on terms so easy that any teacher would be enabled to procure them. 

That we have achieved our aim is indicated by the fact that more than 50,000 sets of previous edi- 
tions have been sold and we hear nothing but words of praise from those who are using them. 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers covers every branch of school work. Each sub- 
ject is treated in the most practical and helpful manner possible and the teacher can turn to any 
department in full confidence of being able to find just the material needed for her use. 

The cost of this set of books to you in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans is only about THREE AND ONE-THIRD CENTS A DAY FOR EIGHT 
MONTHS. Read our Offer and Guarantee below. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructer-Primary 
Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the. next succeeding 
Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are otewes a a of 


The Special Price 





seven months. 


50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. 


The Price of the Books 








payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. 


GUARANTEE 


Every order for 
Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for 
Teachers is accepted 
under an_ absolute 
guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL Topay 





576 Pages 
Over 500 Illustrations 


We have just published a new enlarged edition of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teach- 
Several new departments have been added making the books more usable and helpful than 


is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of sal of the 
next succeeding five months. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 







PRACTICAL 
MetHons Atos +x DEVICES 
ror TEACHERS 


& eee 
VOLUME I} 





PRACTICAL 
MetHons, Alps avo Devices 


FOR TEACHERS 


, VOLUME | 







Keratol 


Binding 


Use order blank below. 


A discount of 50 cents is allowed for 
Use order blank below. 
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USE THIS ORDER BLANK 


F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. OE A 


You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, oe goat in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to N Instructor- 
Primary Plans for one year. I have indicated bya ook mark (x) in 
one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be le. 

‘a I am enclesing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 

of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. ’ 

C] I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 

In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and thatin that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Beoks Alone Are Ordered inicate Py a check mark (x) 


the mannerin which payment is to be made. 





Cc] Tam enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding five months, ing a total of $6.50. 
Cl I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.00. 
NGM occ ccccccccccccccccvcerereceseeceeceseses eeecccceceseceeevecceebes eeree 
PB. Qucccvccccccccccccccccccsccccsscccsececesepocsceecess State. .cccccccccccces 
Street or RB. F, Docecssee socccivccccccscccccccccsvcsvcseces Seccecoce Setoccces 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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Just for Fun 








Waitress—And how did you find the 
apple pie, sir? Diner—I moved the bit 
of cheese aside and there it was. 


Billy—What are you drawing, Jim? 
Jimmy—Why, a dog!  Billy—But 
where’s its tail? Jimmy—Oh, that’s 
still in the ink bottle. 


The Lady of the House—I think you 
will not find me difficult to suit, Marie. 
The New Maid—I am sure not, ma’am. 
I saw your husband as I came in. 


Judge—The police say that you and 
your wife had some words. Prisoner— 
I had some, but didn’t get a chance to 
use them. 


“T can’t afford an automobile.” “But 
I thought you had one.” “FE have. 
That’s how I discovered that I can’t af- 
ford one.” 


“Now, John,’ said the teacher of the 
juvenile class briskly, “what is the 
meal we eat in the morning called?” 
“Oatmeal,” responded John promptly. 


“Maybe he 
yet,” coaneied the confidential friend. 
“Isn’t he gifted in any way?” “Gift- 
ed?” queried the father. “Well, I 
should say he is! Everything he’s “got 
was given to him.” 


Teacher (to a small boy)-—So you’ve 
come to school without a pen, eh? 
What would you say if one of our sol- 
diers went to France without his gun? 
Tommy—Please, sir, I should say he 
was an officer. 


Little Esther was saying her bedtime 
prayers, and, in conclusion, asked: 
“Please, dear God, make San Francisco 
the capital of California.” “Why did 
you ask that, Esther?” interrupted her 
mother. “Because I wrote it on my ex- 
amination paper that way.” 


A colored gentleman named Joshua 
Johnson was arrested for making whis- 
key. When his case was called the 
judge jokingly asked him if he was any 
relation to the Joshua that made the 
sun stand still. “No, sah,” replied 
Joshua, “I’se no ’lation to dat guy, but 
I’se the real and ’riginal Joshua that 
made de moonshine.” 


A conscientious young Sunday-school 
teacher had been telling her class of lit- 
tle boys about the crowns of glory and 
the rewards in heaven for good people. 
“And now, tell me,” she said, “who will 
get the biggest crown?” There was a 
moment of deep silence and then a lit- 
tle voice piped out: “Him what’s got 
thi.biggest head.” 


The teacher in the primary depart- 
ment of a Philadelphia school had been 
holding forth at some length with ref- 
erence to the three grand divisions of 
nature—the animal, the vegetable, and 
the mineral. When she had finished 
she put this question: “Who can tell me 
what the highest form of animal life 
is? Whereupon the pupil nearest her 
hastened to supply the answer as fol- 
lows: “The giraffe.” 


An untraveled countryman ~ once 
treated himself to a trip to London. 
There for the first time in his life he 
saw a school girl go through her gym- 
nastic exercises for the amusement of 
the little ones with whom she was play- 
ing. After gazing at her with looks 
of interest and compassion for some 
time, he asked a boy near by if she had 
fits. “No,” replied the boy, “them’s 
gymnastics.” “Ah! how sad!” said the 
man. “How long’s she had ’em?” 


Little Jim, though he attended Sun- 
day school every week, did not know 
quite as much about Scriptural history 
as he ought to have known; but when 
his sister asked him, “Where was Sol- 
omon’s temple?” he was rather angry 
that she should think him unable to 
answer a simple question like that. 
“Don’t you think I know anything?” 
he asked. “Well, where was it, then?” 
his sister repeated, and then he in- 
formed her, “On the side of his fore- 
—_ of course—the same as other 
olks.” 


hasn’t found himself 
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“How! 
Did It’ 


A Book of Real Helpfulness 


to Teachers 


It, i G0e 
per 
Copy 














interest you from the very moment 

that you open it. Even a casual 
examination of its contents will convince 
you that it is worth many times its small 
price, for it is literally packed from 
cover to cover with helpful ideas, plans and sug- 
gestions gleaned from the schoolroom experiences of 
hundreds of teachers. It is a thoroughly practical 
and usable book that will be a constant help and 
inspiration to you in your daily work, 
. For twenty years 
teachers of city, vil- 
lage and rural schools 
have sent to Normal 
Instructor-Primary 
Plans clever devices 
to promote school- 
room efficiency, which 
they themselves have 
evolved out of the 
exigency of the mo- 
ment. These have 
been published in the 
journal every month 
under the head 
“Teachers’Help-One- 
Another Club,” and 
the department has 
become one of the 
most popular in the 
magazine, 

“*How I Did It,” 
contains the most 
helpful of all the 
material that has ap- 
peared in this depart- 
ment. 


What “How I Did It” Contains 


“How! Did It” treats a total of 746 Topics em- 
bracing every branch of school work. Each of these 
topics clearly and concisely states (in the teacher's 
own language) how shedid some particular thing 
ina way which proved highly satisfactory in her 
school and which she submitted for publication 
in the ‘“‘Help-One-Another Club” of Norma! 
Instructor- Primary Plans in order that other 
teachers might re- 
ceive the benefit 
of her experience. 


Teachers will find 


H inte is a book that will delight and 





How many times have 
you, in the course of your 
experience as a teacher, 
been confronted with a 
situation that you did not 
know just how to handle. 
or how many times have 
you wished that you 
might be shown the easi- 
est, quickest and most 
effective way of doing 
some particular thing? 


Have you not felt on 
such occasions that you 
would like to talk with 
other teachers in regard 
to these little problems 
and difficulties and find 
out how they succeeded 
in overcoming them? 


Our real object in the 
publication of ow 
Did It’”’ is to make it pos- 
sible for you to do this, 














The contents of “‘How I 
DidIt” are arranged under 
various subdivisions which 


in “How I Did It” | are given below, together 
a greater wealth of | with thenumber of topics 
material than ever | treatedineach, in op 
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tained in avolume | School Management... 60 
ofits sizeand price. ithm 39 


The helps and de- Language 
vicesin “Spelling’’ Geography 
alone — forty-eight | Spelling 
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higher prices, 


“How I Did It” is guaranteed to please you. And 
when we say ‘“‘guaranteed”” we mean thatif you are 
not entirely satisfied with itafter you receive it, you 
may return it and we willsend your money back at 
once. Can any guarantee be broader or fairer? 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


“How I Did It” and Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year (new or renewal) §2.50. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Sales and Distributing Office, 


McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Order from Nearest Point. 
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Everything in BIG FREE STYLE BOOK 
Sent on Approval-Pay NOTHING Unless Satisfied iii 


Send the coupon or a postal—at once—for Philipsborn’s 280-page “BOOK OF A THOUSAND Cut Price 
BARGAINS.” This wonderful book offers sensational savings on all wearing apparel for the $ 
Easter Is Early— family—mother, daughter, sister, brother—and father too! 1498 


March 27th {ji We Undersell EVERYBODY 


No. 8x14002x ain Prove It-at Our Expense and Risk! 


Cut Price — 2 If it seems too good to be true—by selecting any article you desire 
in the PHILIPSBORN’S BARGAIN CATALOG—don’t send a single penny 
—we will ship the goods C. O. D. "y 
If not from 25% to 3334% cheaper than the same quality merchandise from any 4 
other mail order house, it will not cost you a penny. pny 
Of course, the shipping and collection charges on C. O. D’s are paid by you—cash 
in advance saves thisas all cash orders are prepaid and our Guarantee protects you. fi" 


ALL WOOL SERGE DRESS $7798 


Newest Spring Model-Actual Value*15- Cut Price 


8X14002X — This Smart, Stylish, Serviceable ALL WOOL 

SERGE FROCK Isa Striking Example of the Bargains Offered in 
Philipsborn’s 280-page Spring and Summer Sty!e and Shopping Guide. 
It isone of the season’s newest and most distinctive models. Designed in long-waisted style and 
loosely held at waistline by stylish sash belt of self material. New style embroidery decorates 
blouse in latest fashion. 


Full box-plaited skirt mounted at hip line. This beautiful dress is convincing proof 
that Philipsborn’s offer the smartest styles at lowest prices in America. 


Color: Navy blue only. Sizes: Bust, 34 to 44. 
Price, prepaid to your home 


5 
Men's ALL WOOL SERGE SUIT $ 
Y Famous /lorsnap Brand - Actual Value*25- Cut Price 
Y 2X4500X—Philipsborn’s Are Determined to Force a 
’ Reduction in the Cost of Wearing Apparel by Making Sensationally 
7 ~Low Prices on All Their Men’s High Class Clothing. 


Tlere is an example of our amazing bargains: Men’s suit made of 100% all wool serge in a rich navy blue 
that is absolutely fast color. Popular double-breasted model suitable for young men and men who want real 
styleandsnap. First class tailoring—lined with fine quality alpaca. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
ote illustration showing double-breasted style, 

slightly form-fitting, regular flap pockets and cash 

pocket. Vest in collarless style with five buttons. 

Trousers with belt loops, with either plain or cuff 

bottom. Color; Navy blueonly. Sizes: Chest, 34 
to 42—waist, 30 to 49—inseam, 30 to 34, $14 98 
r — 


9 ] Price, prepaid to your home .. 
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This is a sweeping statement, 
but we are prepared to prove it. ,™ i this 
Philipsborn’s prices speak for 

themselves. The price on 


every article in our 280-page | g COUP ON 


Style Book has been cut to 
the bone. Get yourshare [aimee for 
of the savings. im 
WePrepay FREE 
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DEPT. 722 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please send Philipsborn’s 290-page STYLE and SHOPPING 
GUIDE for Spring and Summer. 


LIPSBO S 


























A Note from H.B. Williams 


The left-over Christmas pianos 
which I am offering represent the 
cream of our big factory. Some 
have beautifully carved panels; 
some are of primly plain Colonial 
lines; but all of them have an ex- 
quisite finich and tone. I am giv- 
ing you teachers the first oppor- 
tunity to get one of these swee:- 
toned Williams Pianos, but you 
must act at once. 

However, no matter whether 
you need a piano now or not, send 
the coupon and learn about my 
Teachers’ Co-Operative Plan by 
which you can earn some extra 
money, or help pay for your own 
piano or phonograph. I can af- 
ford to make this special offer to 
teachers because they help find 
many other customers, for which, 
of course, we liberally compen- 
sate them. Please send us the 
names of some friends who are 
thinking of buying instruments 
and who would like to receive our 


catalog. 
Be sure to mark X before pro- 
mium wanted. 5; Ww. 
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LIBERTY BONDS TAKEN 
Perhaps you do not have a safe place to 
keep your Liberty Bonds or that you 
would like them to help buy your piano, 
phonograph or organ. If so, we will ac- 
cept Liberty Bonds in part payment fcr 
an instrument. 











Here’s Your Chance—But Act Promptl 


‘THE HOLIDAYS are over, and we must close out every one of these left-over Christmas 

pianos, even if we have to cut the price, and give extra long terms of payment. Because 
teachers have always co-operated with us, I am giving them the first chance. But you must 
send coupon or postal for my Special Clearance Sale Offer immediately. 


These Holiday Pianos Are Fine as Silk 


There are five different models, every one a gem. Some are dainty 
enough for the smallest parlor, while others are large and powerful 
enough for the great drawing room or auditorium; but all are of that 
velvety perfection of finish which brings out the rich markings of the 
carefully selected wood. The pure, sweet, mellow tone of these in- 
struments is not surpassed by pianos of the highest price or most fa- 
mous makes. 


How My Plan Saves You $100 


By permitting you to act as your own agent and deal directly with 
us, the makers, we give you teachers even a little less than factory 
price, which saves you the middle dealer’s profits and expenses of 
about $100. Besides that you get our binding 25-year factory-war- 
rant, which promises to replace without expense any of the musical 
parts which may ever prove defective. 


Free Trial---Freight Paid 


I offer to send you a brand new, sweet-toned Williams Piano, in- 
cluding stool and instruction book, freight paid, for a 30 day abso- 
lately free trial. Have it examined by your musical friends or im- 
partial piano experts; in fact, enjoy the use of it as if it were your 
very own for a whole month before making a decision. Then if 
you are pleased with the Piano, you may keep it at my Special 
Clearance Sale price, or you may return it at my expense. 


No Payments Required During Summer Months 


In order that the purchase of one of my sweet-toned Williams 
Pianos may not work a hardship on any teacher while the salary is 
stopped during the summer, I have devised a plan whereby you may 
buy your piano now, have it to play all summer, and then start pay- 
ments again when school commences in the fall. 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Pian 


_ This advertisement will be read by many teachers who already have 
piancs as well as by those who have not. No matter to which class you 


belong, I would like every one of you to return the coupon with the names of some friends who might like to 
receive our catalog with the direct-from-factory prices. In return I will send your choice of the free premiums 


and details of my Teachers’ Co-Operative Plan by which you may share a part of our advertising appropriation. 


WILLIAMS PIANO & ORGAN CO., Dept. 71, 14 W. Washington St., Chicago 


Mail This Free Coupon or a Postal Now! 


Mark X_ Williams Piano & Organ Co., 14 W. Washington St., Dept. 71, Chicago ' 


before the Please mail me your free catalog and particulars of your Special Clearance 





FREE Sale Offer and Teachers’ Co-Operative Plan. 
MAP or 
BOOK Send Catalog of ..... 


wanted 


PSE Ri sc cescsesincentiassannsectescasserohanssecsons 
NOTE-If you can think of some of your friends 
who are needing musicalinstruments and might 
like to receive our catalog with our direct-from- 
factory prices, please write their names below. 


) Handy Map of Your State 
) Billy Sunday Song Book 
) Book of 71 Patriotic Songs and Lymrs _ 


Names for Piano Catalogs 





(Say which—Piano, Player-Piano, Parlor Crgan, Church Organ, or Phonograph) / 


Post Office 
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One of Our Many Beautiful Models 


Send for FREE Trial Offer on 
WILLIAMS PHONOGRAPHS 





Send name on coupon or a postal and see 
how easy I make it for you to get one of these 
artistic, sweet-toned Williams Phonographs. 
The Williams reproduces with equal fidelity 
Victor, Columbia, Edison, Pathe and all other 
disk records. Scnt on the same Freight-Paid, 
Free-Trial, Easy-Payment Plan as Williams 
Pianos, and fully warranted for 25 years. | 

Every home and school ought to have a 
good, sweet-toned phonograph. Write to-day 
for my extraordinary phonograph offer to 
teachers. 


WILLIAMS ORGANS 


If your home or school needs a new organ 
write at once for my Special Organ Offer t 


school teachers. 
H. B. WILLIAMS, Vice-Pres. 















